Editorial 


CONFERENCES are becoming difficult. Recently the chairman of the Ray Committee remarked 
that there were too many of them, and added that if they were held in Wigan rather than 
Bournemouth or such places they would not be well attended. The assumption is that we 
attend them for our pleasure only. We do find pleasure in them, but any delegate who goes 
through a Library Association Conference has done a week’s work more strenuous than 
most men do in their busiest business weeks. In faé he is worked much too hard. Sir William 
Ray is too experienced a public man not to know why an assembly of several thousands of 
persons cannot descend on places which are without accommodation. In any case the 
Library Association has met in recent years in Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow, 
which have their amenities but are not exaétly pleasure resorts. 

Nevertheless, local authorities take notice of such matters, and so does the Ministry of 
Health, and in some places the delegation has been reduced. The amount of money saved 
cannot be large; the loss of knowledge, which is usually gained through the conta¢ts made, 
will be. The destructive argument is that there are too many conferences, and this it is difficult 
to gainsay. If every librarian attended at public expense all the library meetings that attraét 
him he would soon find himself in difficulties. The resolution of the London and Home 
Counties Branch to add a week-end conference next year to their programme is a case of 
something that appears to be unnecessary. The library workers in the London distriét have 
ample opportunities for meeting and exchanging views already, and the availability of Chaucer 
House will enhance them. 


x * x ~ » * 

We understand that very satisfactory progress has been made with the project of the 
South Eastern Regional Bureau. Nearly every Library in the area has adhered to the scheme, 
although there are one or two exceptions, but these will probably not be vital to its working. 
Let it be admitted that the scheme has been put forward in a time of great financial difficulty, 
and one or two local Councils—there are hardly more—have withheld their support, not 


perhaps yet having arrived at the larger vision of economy which would at least give support 
to such a scheme as this. The “ fear” element which we have stressed once or twice as 
existing between town and county libraries has made itself felt in two places, we under- 
stand, but this is only a temporary phase and no doubt will soon be overcome. 


* * * * * * 


Hard upon the introduétion of the new Syllabus of the Library Association examinations 
has come a decision, recorded in the Council notes of the June Library Association Record, 
to the effect that “ on a resolution sent forward from the Branch Conterence at Southport, 
it was resolved to institute a preliminary test of not lower than matriculation standard, as an 
alternative to the qualifying certificates already recognized, to apply only to persons engaged 
in library service on June 1$t, 1933, and that it be in operation up to and including the 
examinations of December, 1935.” It is to be assumed that this decision, which has been 
taken after mature consideration, is the result of a very definite need of some sort expressed 
throughout the country. History tells us that for many years past the Library Association 
has been endeavouring to raise the standard of entrants to the library profession, but in spite 
of that backward library committees, including those of some large libraries, have been 
appointing young people without the qualifications prescribed by the Library Association, 
and sometimes in accord with a local examination scheme of their own which they prefer 
to that of more important educational bodies ; with the result that there are many boys and 
girls in libraries to-day, through no fault of their own, who are unable to sit for the Library 
Association examinations and have no prospeét of doing so. 


- * * * * ” 


The magazine of the Midland Division of the A.A.L., Open Access, appears in a new 
cover and a rather different form, though not very different, for the April quarter. Self- 
expression by younger workers in the profession, which used to be limited to The Library 
Assistant and our own pages, is now made possible in a large number of these sectional and 
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similar journals to-day. The School of Librarianship, the Old Students’ Association, and 
the various youth organizations now issue their own journals. We think that older librarians 
would do well to read them in order to see what the young people are thinking, and also 
to enable them to sort out those who have initiative enough and who should be encouraged 
to proceed to higher positions. An assistant who finds time to work out some theory or 
practical point in his work rather than to give his time to sport or to amusement, or merely 
to wasting his time, must necessarily be of some value to the profession. That does not 
mean that the opinions are always such as can be accepted, or are even clear-cut and definite ; 
in fact, the youngsters differ as much as do their seniors, and rightly too. 


* . * - * * 


In the magazine to which we have referred there is an article signed by the initials 
“ H.J.C.” entitled Extension and Economy, well worth reading, but with curious confusions 
of thought. For example, the writer seems to be of opinion now that the public is gaining 
so much more leisure than hitherto, that it is desirable to reduce the technique of librarian- 
ship to the very simplest level. Everything is to be done for the reader, the reader is to do 
nothing for himself. The business of the library, however, is to use those technical methods 
which shall produce the fullest results; good cataloguing with full analytics is necessary ; 
close classification is necessary too. We do not classify a library for the man in the street 
who merely wants a rapid way to find something to read ; a library is classified in order that 
it shall show the full resources it possesses in every subjeé&t. “‘ Ninety per cent. of our readers,” 
says this writer, ‘‘ do not require close classification.” Let that be granted ; the ten per cent. 
who remain are of infinitely more value in their ultimate influence on the community than 
the ninety. We can democratize libraries only up to a point; knowledge refuses to be 
democratized ; it demands effort on the part of all who seek it. Otherwise the simplest 
way to arrange a library is by numerical order from the first book that comes into the library 
to the last one received. This, with an index to the whereabouts of the books, would be a 
much more rapid method of finding them than anything that is devised by these would-be 
reducers of method in libraries. This logical conclusion of the case is so absurd that we 
hope this very common current attack upon real order in libraries will cease to be made. 
Any librarian who controls a large library knows perfeétly well that no classification yet 
devised is minute enough. This example from Open Access will show how well worth 
reading and considering are the opinions of our younger colleagues. 


* * * * * . 


A writer in The Publisher and Bookseller makes the somewhat horrifying suggestion that 
readers should help each other by recording their impressions of the public library books 
they read on a lined MS. sheet inserted in each book. This would probably result in a lot of 
foolish people making foolish comments, such as “ fine,” “ rotten,” “ bosh,” ‘‘ lovely,” 
and the other utterances of the proletariat so well known to many of us. Many years ago 
Mr. Jast tried as one of his many experiments that of inserting a slip in books issued to selected 
readers, asking them to write on its their impressions. We do not know what success this 
achieved, but we believe the experiment was not continued. On the other hand, the ruled 
sheet might allow for that catharsis of the emotions which is so often found in the lower 
reading grades, and might canalize the annotations which now so frequently afflict us. 


. * * * * * 


Next month sees many librarians on holiday. The difficulties of the time, involving 
as they do reduétions in income and attendant anxieties, have not been without their effeds 
on many of them, and the rest and recuperation will be welcome. We hope that the holiday 
months which give library workers most of their yearly supply of fresh air and sun will be 
propitious for them. 


- * * . - * 


Our next issue will be our annual Conference Souvenir Number. 


- 
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Towards a National Library Service 


“It is better to have a plan than not.” 
By Wriuiam A. Munrorp. 

Just as the years after the Franco-Prussian War witnessed, in England, the first systematic 
inroads upon the general principle of “ laissez-faire ” in industrial and commercial life, so 
the years after the Great War have seen the first systematic attempts, since the Tudor period, at 
national planning. Planning is a new thing in England, but it is already a very potent factor 
in national life. Traffic and agricultural marketing may be instanced as some of the previously 
“ free” activities which have already come within its purview. 

The English public library system, which has been built up on the hazardous principle 
of local initiative, encouraged by the grants of the Carnegie authorities, is also beginning 
to plan its own future. It is a good time to begin, because the maximum of encouragement 
will be received from Parliament and official quarters. 

If we plan, it must be with some object. What should be the objeé of library planning ? 
It should be to provide a national library service for every person of reading age, irrespective 
of place of residence ; to provide the best literature on every aspeét of human life, and to build 
up an influence which will make reading not merely an interest in life but a real basis of the 
whole art of living. 

The principle of planning which is being used by the Public Libraries is regional co- 
operation. It is regarded, at present, as a means of library activity within a greatly extended 
area, but an activity that is only concerned with the distribution of books. If it is to be used as 
a means of efficient library planning it must concern itself with the provision of books as well. 
This does not mean that a regional bureau must have its own book-stock, but that the total 
region must be viewed as a demand unit when books are selected. If the provision of books 
is still to be purely a matter for local decision, the chances of obtaining a specific book through 
the regional bureau, while they may be very large, will be very haphazard. 

Efficiency in the planning of regional library stocks indicates that regional co-operation 
must comprehend a wide extension of the well-established idea of specialization of stocks, 
our application of the elementary economic principle of the division of labour. Quite apart 
from local or county colleétions of historical, topographical and cognate literature, it has 
long been a commonplace, in library economy, to provide a specialized stock of books on 
local industries. This principle has to be considerably extended. Assuming that a region of 
co-operation will operate as a self-contained unit for all normal book demands, it follows 
that its total book-stock should be planned with a view to covering the whole field of normal 
knowledge and literature, this being obtained as the sum total of local specialized stocks. 
This means that while, for example, the South-Eastern region would not be expected to 
satisfy every demand within its area for books on shipbuilding, shipbuilding being only to a 
very minor degree a local industry, it ought to be able to satisfy all normal demands in psy- 
chology, economics, history and so forth. A list of subjeé&ts would be drawn up and each 
authority within the region would be informed that it would be expeéted to satisfy all normal 
demands on a specific subjeé or subjeéts, would indeed be expected to take a pride in so doing. 
The allocation of subjeéts, which would be based, as far as possible, on local demand, would 
be done by mutual consent, also as far as possible. This in addition to normal local provision. 

The principle of providing a specialized stock on topics of peculiarly local importance is 
justifiable and the financial provision can be made from local funds. The extension of this 
principle means that such purely local expenditure is no longer justifiable, from the criteria 
of local public finance. This suggests the provision of funds by some super-authority. Some 
form of grant in aid from the central authorities seems the most harmonious solution. It 
would clearly have to be a block and not a percentage grant. 

Grants in aid are given by the various government departments to finance partially the 
activities of associated local authorities. Those most analogous to our own case are given 
by the Board of Education to the local education authorities. From which department would 
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library grants be received? While there are those within our ranks who visualize an autonomous 
Ministry of Libraries, | think, like a recent writer in the “‘ Library Assistant,” that our purposes 
would be better served by the creation of a new libraries sub-department under the Board 
of Education. Assuming that it is desirable that all educational forces should work together 
as closely as possible, | think this objeét could be best achieved through a single central 
department. In addition, as there is a very strong body of political opinion favouring the 
rationalization, rather than the extension, of departments, we could hardly expect special 
consideration. The sub-department would be concerned entirely with library matters, but 
would work in the closest co-operation with the other sub-departments, elementary education, 
secondary education and so forth. The library committee would be retained for purposes of 
local administration. 

Grants in aid are almost invariably given on one condition—inspection by the central 
department. Public libraries would be inspeéted periodically by officials of the new sub- 
department ; upon their report would depend the grant in aid. The institution of a system of 
inspection would enable the central authority to indicate the minimum of public service 
required and to ensure that this was invariably provided. This would give the opportunity 
of drawing up a series of yearly, perhaps even five-yearly, plans of activities, with the obje& 
of raising steadily the standards of local efficiency and service, still deplorably low in many 
districts. Parsimonious authorities would be hustled into aétion and, on the other hand, those 
library systems whose independent existence is uneconomic would be absorbed into the 
counties. A further extension of the grant in aid principle would enable the central authority 
to assist needy authorities of large size but very low rateable value. 

The recent creation of the post-office advisory council is suggestive for library purposes. 
A library advisory council to link together the N.C.L., the regions, the central authority and 
the L.A. would be formed, of representatives of each authority. This would aé as a con- 
sultative body for the drawing up of plans of national library service. A survey of existing 
library provision, county by county, to form a basis for future planning, would be one of its 
first activities. 

\s man becomes more and more mobile, by reason of improvements in mechanical 
transport, I think we shall have to move towards that Utopia of library service, in which books 
can be borrowed, at will, at any library, by any reader within the country and returned to any 
other library. Some progress on these lines has already been made, whereby the library tickets 
of a specific authority can be used in the libraries of any other system which has made reciprocal 
arrangements with the first authority. Such progress is good national policy, but it needs to 
be considerably accelerated. A useful transitional arrangement is to accept new residents as 
library readers, without the usual guarantee formality, provided that they are able to produce 
evidence of having been readers at another system. Cancelled tickets might be retained by 
readers for this purpose. 

One of the few fortunate effects of the slump on library affairs is that, in bringing prac- 
tically to a standstill normal local development, it has given librarians the opportunity of 
developing library service on super-local lines. If, when the slump lifts, real progress has been 
made on these lines, the cessation of local development may be seen, in perspective, as even a 
benificent influence. Accordingly, we must make regional co-operation far more than an easy 
means of ‘‘ plastering over the cracks ” inherent in local library autonomy. We shall havea 
national library service at no very distant date in the future, and it is far better to provide a 
sound foundation ourselves than to have an entirely new organization superimposed by the 
education authorities. We must make the fullest use of our opportunities. 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the-flood leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries ; 
On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our venture.” 
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(2) A Proposed Scheme of Main Classes 

By E. Tarrant Smirn. 
In a previous article published in the Library World for April, | gave reasons for my view that 
for shelving purposes, an alphabetical arrangement of subjeéts in main classes is more con- 
venient to the reader than a systematic classification. 

My interest in libraries and in syStem generally has been such as to prompt me to conduct 
a long series of experiments in devising a preliminary classification of knowledge for the 
special purpose of arranging the specific subjects alphabetically within each class. 

In my previous article | began with a criticism and ended with a compromise. A com- 
promise is nearly always dangerous to principle, and it is so in this case. I advocated the 
principle of an alphabetical arrangement of subjects on the shelves, on the obvious ground of 
course that it would be self-indexing. Then | suggested a preliminary classification into main 
classes or special libraries, on the ground that no reader, however philosophically minded, 
could be interested in ALL subjects. If the preliminary classification is not readily understood, 
the danger to the self-indexing principle is that the reader may go astray at the outset and seek 
his subjeé in the wrong class. 

A glance at the following summaries of the proposed scheme will show the methods 
adopted to make the preliminary classification both readily understood and readily memorised. 
The field of knowledge is divided into five main groups of subjects represented by the five 
vowels A, E, 1, O, U. It will be noticed that each of these vowels is the first vowel of the first 
word of the group name, a fact that will make them readily memorised. The seétions into 
which each group is divided are represented by the intermediate consonants. It will be 
noticed again that each of these consonants is the first letter of the mnemonic name that 
appears in the right-hand column against each se&tion name. These names have been included 
purely as an aid to memorise the sections, and have been chosen as being specially related to 
the subject matter of the section. They are thus readily associated with the section name, 
forming a series of mnemonic links between the section name and its symbolic letter. It is 
submitted then that the whole table of groups and seétions can be very rapidly committed to 
memory. 

The purpose of the second summary is to make the scope of each group and section so 
apparent, that it will be difficult for a reader to go astray at the outset. As has already been 
said, if there is any likelihood of his going astray in any considerable proportion of cases, this 
would detract from the value of the system as self-indexing. As a precaution against this, 
where a series of subjects might appear sufficient to form a seétion by themselves, but contain 
a considerable number of subjeéts that are relevant to some other series, the two series have 
been combined in a single section. For example, if Occu/tism and Fo/k/ore were in two different 
sections, Charms and Amulets ; Ghosts and Apparitions ; Superstition ; Witchcraft and Sorcery ; 
and other subjects would be relevant to both seétions and might be looked for in either. 
Occultism and Fol/k/ore have, therefore, been combined in a single section with Philosophy. This 
principle has been followed throughout the system whenever it has not been in conflict with 
a more important one. 

The aim has been to define the capacity of each group and seétion as clearly as brevity 
will allow. In some cases the definitions are hardly needed, and have been included merely 
for the sake of completeness. 

FIRST SUMMARY. 
GROUPS AND SECTIONS. 


A—D _ (A)RTISTIC AND LITERARY GROUP MNEMONIC. 
\ GENERAL AND UNIVERSAL 

B ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE Belles lettres 

Cc FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES Classics 


D FINE AND LITERARY ARTS Design 
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E—H R(E)LIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHIC GROUP 


F 


H 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

CHRISTIANITY : General and Miscellaneous Faith 
CHRISTIANITY : The Church Gospel 
PHILosopHy, OCCULTISM AND FOLKLORE Human Reason 


I—N H(I)STORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL GROUP 


L 


M 


N 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGLAND AND BririsH IsLes John Bull 
Europe (Outside British Isles) Kaiser 

AsIA Largest Continent 
AMERICA Millionaires 
AFRICA, OCEANIA AND POLAR REGIONS Negroes 


O—T S(O)CIAL AND POLITICAL GROUP 


O 


RO 


N¥HMeE<CCcC HY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ECONOMICS AND TRADE Protection 
PoutricAL SCIENCE Queens 
MILITARY AND NAVAL SCIENCE AND 

History Recruiting 
Law AND Eruics Statutes 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION Teaching 


—Z (U)SEFUL AND SCIENTIFIC GROUP 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Puysics, ENGINEERING AND BUILDING Velocity 
GEOLOGY AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES Water 
BoTANY AND PLANT INDUSTRIES Xanthium 
ZOOLOGY AND ANIMAL INDUSTRIES Yellow-hammer 
MEDICINE, ANTHROPOLOGY AND DomEsTIcC 

ARTS Zymotic Disease 


SECOND SUMMARY. 
SUBJECT CAPACITIES OF GROUPS AND SECTIONS. 


A—D ARTISTIC AND LITERARY GROUP 


A 


Group “ A—D” comprehends the expression of thought 
or feeling by all forms of Literary or Artistic production. 
GENERAL AND UNIVERSAL 
Not limited either to subject or nationality. Having no 
true subject, the works are arranged under their form names. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Not limited to subject but limited to the English nation- 
ality. Having no true subject, the works are arranged under 
their form names. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Not limited to subject but limited to specific foreign 
nationalities. Having no true subject, the works are arranged 
under their form names. 
FINE AND LITERARY ARTS 
All modes and methods of Artistic and Literary production. 


E—H RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHIC GROUP 





Group “ E—H” comprehends the contemplation ot 
investigation of causes or powers lying behind or beyond the 
Material Unjverse, 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE EXHIBITION 
HARROGATE, 1933 


THE EXHIBIT OF 


BOOTS BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY 


IS THE 


LIBRARIANS’ OPPORTUNITY 


COPIES OF THE MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE AT PRICES WHICH APPEAL 
MORE THAN EVER TO 
THE PRUDENT BUYER 


CATALOGUES OF THE EXHIBIT ARE 
OBTAINABLE AT THE STALLS 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 

















NOW READY 


“Nu Craft” Bindings 


in LIBRARIANS’ OWN (PRIZE WINNING) DESIGNS 
Aone in 


“TEGO”? LEATHER CLOTH 
of approved quality, always clean and fresh in appearance 
ORIGINAL & REFINED DESIGNS 


REPLACEMENTS & REBINDING supplied in 
“NU CRAFT” 
THE PRE-EMINENT BRIGHTER BINDING 





COSTS NO MORE THAN COMMON WORK Samples sent on receipt of post card 


DUNN & WILSON, LTD. 


Bellevue Bindery 


FALKIRK 


SCOTLAND 
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E GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Not limited to or included in any one of the sections 
"PF" 
F CHRISTIANITY : General and Miscellaneous 
All subjects comprehended by Christianity, except those 
relating to Church Histosy and Life. 
G CHRISTIANITY : The Church 
The history of the Church generally, with the history and 
description of individual churches and sects. 
H PHILOSOPHY, OCCULTISM AND FOLKLORE 
The investigation of the ultimate nature of Reality or 
Being, including the study of the normal, abnormal and super- 
normal phenomena of the mind; and the relations or inter- 
actions of Mind and Matter. 
I—N HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL GROUP 
Group “I—N” comprehends the Earth as explored or 
traversed by Man; with the study of the general development 
of its various peoples. 
I GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Not limited to or included in any one of the sections 


J >? to “é Ni» 


J ENGLAND AND BritisH ISLEs 

K Europe (Outside British Isles) 

L ASIA 

M AMERICA 

N AFRICA, OCEANIA AND POLAR REGIONS 


O—T SOCIAL AND POLITICAL GROUP 
Group “ O—T” comprehends the study of the various 
activities of men as affecting their relations to other men. 


O GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Not limited to or included in any one of the sections 
Te eS 3. 
P ECONOMICS AND TRADE 


The social phenomena arising out of the acquisition or 
use of wealth. 


Q PoLitIcAL SCIENCE 
The theory and practice of Government in all civil aspects. 
R MILITARY AND NAVAL SCIENCE AND History 


All subjects relating to the use of armed force in preparation 
and practice. 
S Law AND Ernics 
The study of the theories and principles of Right Conduct, 
with their adaptation and application to practical life, and their 
enforcement by Society. 
T EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
The training or development of the mental and physical 
powers, and their exercise in recreative pursuits. 
U—Z USEFUL AND SCIENTIFIC GROUP 
Group “ U—Z” comprehends the organised knowledge 
of the Material Universe, with its application to Man’s use. 
U GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Not limited to, or included in any one of the sections 
. 


- 
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JUVENILE FICTION 


BOUND FROM THE SHEETS 


Before ordering any Juvenile Fiction replacements 














you would do well to consult our list of Standard 
Juvenile Titles, which we offer bound from the 
sheets in a strong and attractive semi-facsimile 


library binding “Bound ‘ONCE FOR ALL’ ” 


Have you tried our Semi-facsimile 
Cloth Fiction Binding? 


| B. RILEY & CO. LTD. seoksetters © 
366 LEEDS ROAD, HUDDERSFIELD 
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Bibliographer’s Glossary 


FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES 


BY 


BARBARA COWLES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 


THE WORK COVERS APPROXIMATELY 10,000 TERMS IN OUR 
ALPHABET, 500 TERMS IN 22 LANGUAGES; BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, 
BOOKTRADE, COLORS, BRANCHES OF LEARNING, ETC., ETC. 





$2.00 








R.R. BOWKER Co., 62 West 45th St., New York 
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V Puysics, ENGINEERING AND BUILDING 

The sciences of Energy, Force and Motion, with their 

application to useful constructions and appliances. 
W GEOLOGY AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES. 

The physical sciences of the interior and exterior of the 
Earth; and the extraction of its mineral products as raw 
materials of Useful Arts. 

X BoTANY AND PLANT INDUSTRIES 

The science of plants, with the production of plants and 
plant products as raw plural of Useful Arts. 

The utilization of the raw materials does not belong to this 
section, e.g., while Wheat Cultivation belongs here, its utiliza- 
tion in Milling belongs to section “ U ” as a manufacture. The 
further utilization of the flour in Bread-making belongs to 
section “ Z” as a Domestic Art. 

Y ZOOLOGY AND ANIMAL INDUSTRIES 

The science of animals, with the production of animals and 
animal products as raw materials of Useful Arts. 

The utilization of the raw materials does not belong to this 
section, e.g., while Wool Production belongs here, its weaving 
into Textiles belongs to section ‘‘ U” as a manufacture. The 
further utilization of the Textiles in the making of clothing 
belongs to section “ Z” as a Domestic Art. 

Z MEDICINE, ANTHROPOLOGY AND Domestic Arts 
The sciences of Man in his physical aspect, with their 
application to his physical maintenance and health. 

lt would be an intrusion on the space of this journal, to give a detailed explanation of the 
considerations that have entered into the construction of the above classification. It must 
suffice here to say that the main consideration has been to group the subjects in such a way as 
to make the groups and sections as mutually exclusive as possible. It has not been considered 
advisable however, to separate the theoretical and practical sides of the same subjects as will 
be particularly noticed in Group “ U.” 

The notation proposed to be used in connection with the above scheme, | hope to 
describe in a future article. 


Leather Cloth for Bookbinding 
Unrin fairly recently, distinétive style and beauty of appearance in bookbinding were qualities 
demanded more by the wealthy connoisseur than by the ordinary reader. This may have 
been because there were fewer bibliophiles than readers ; but it is more certainly due to the 
fact that such qualities frequently involved the use of expensive materials, such as buckram, 
calfskin, or ‘aan which may once have been considered beautiful on a shelf, but whose 
powers of resistance to damp, mildew and even to ordinary conditions of handling, were 
extremely limited. Modern book-produétion has to meet the demands made upon it by a 
public which has come to value a cheap edition of a book almost as much for its cover as 
for its contents, and it is safe to say that there are very few cheap editions nowadays which 
can be called unsightly. 

There remains the outstanding need for durability. Attractive colours and designs on 
paper or cloth-covered boards are common enough, but if left in the rain, exposed to sun- 
shine, or even carried about constantly in the pocket, these very quickly lose their attractive- 
ness. The combination of distin&ion with durability approaches the ideal in leathercloth, 
and the bookbinding industry constitutes one of the major trades to which this material 
(which is sometimes erroneously termed “ art leather”’) is applied. Its use for this purpose 
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has increased enormously in the past twenty-five years, and it is not difficult to visualise a 
time when the distinétion between “ de luxe ” and ordinary editions may have to disappear. 
This is not to suggest that all books bound in leathercloth will necessarily have the appearance 
of being bound in leather. From a very large range of colours in single and antique effects, 
as well as of designs both in machine and hand finishes, pra¢tically any requirement in effective 
covering can be provided to-day ; and since it is easy to work—it will emboss to any design 
and can be finished perfeétly either by blind tooling or gold blocking—as well as economical 
to use, it should be found to be the most satisfactory bookbinding material from every point 
of view. It is supplied uniform in shades and finishes, hundreds of colours, singly or in 
combination, being used in conjunction with designs of all kinds, including some which are 
based on standard grains. Being uniform and free from flaws, there is no necessity, as with ord- 
inary leather, for choosing a special portion of the skin in a quantity of material as suitable for 
book-binding. 

A binding which is proof against the ravages of the borrower would be fairly certain 
to commend itself to all book-lovers, as well as more particularly to librarians. The hard, 
scratchproof surface of a leathercloth, such as “ Rexine,” withstands the severest treatment 
and nandling, and damp, mildew and stains may be removed by simply washing the surface 
without any fear of the colour rubbing out. Inseé pests, which in tropical countries cause 
so much damage to books, find “ Rexine ” too tough for them to attack. 

Very large numbers of people of all classes borrow books from circulating libraries in 
these days, so that hygiene in this respect is an important consideration. Apart from being 
washable, leathercloth is essentially dirt-proof and vermin-proof, and jackets for library 
books are supplied ‘n the material; and its use for binding or covering school text-books 
immediately suggests itself in this conneétion. 


The Library Association Conference 


AT HARROGATE, September 18th—zand. 

Tue official programme of the Harrogate Meeting has not been issued at the time we go to 
press. A skeleton programme was, of course, issued in the April number of The Library 
Association Record, and that holds in its essential features. The members will be occupied 
mainly with quite definite problems of the hour, the main theme being the Opportunities 
and Duties of Public Libraries in Times of Unemployment, which will be dealt with in 
general session by Colonel Mitchell and Mr. S. A. Pitt who should say some things worthy 
of the attention of the press and of legislators, although as the session will be a general one 
very little discussion is possible. General sessions do not admit of discussion. Other subjects 
spring out of the times; for example, Mr. J. Cranshaw is to read a paper on “ Economies 
in Cataloguing Methods,” which suggests that he believes that a good deal of the cataloguing 
now done is redundant. At his lecture at University College Mr. Lamb expressed the idea 
that modern fiction might some day not be catalogued at all, and in an admirable symposium, 
Selective Cataloguing, edited by Van Hoesen (H. W. Wilson, 1929), the question of what can 
be omitted from our (alleged) too-bulky catalogues is dealt with by American experts, and may 
be useful in this connection. If we cou/d do without catalogues ! 

The remainder of the programme is varied, and there will be general meetings and round- 
table discussions for every section. An exciting moment should be provided by the A.A.L. 
section which will put forward, through the medium of Mr. S. A. Firth, “ A Forward Policy 
for Librarianship.” This will no doubt urge the “ Report ” which appeared in The Library 
Assistant for June. It is a programme suggesting that the L.A. Council recommend all who 
are eligible to join the N.A.L.G.O.; that the Council urges all libraries to reduce all staff 
hours to 39 weekly ; that Sunday duty be optional and paid by double salary or time off ; 
that extra pay be given for overtime at 1} rates; that every assistant have three evenings off 
weekly ; that sick leave be allowed on full pay up to six months; that unpaid English 
assistants, pupil or otherwise, be not allowed ; and that librarians do not advise other local 
authorities without the knowledge of the L.A. These, among other things | 
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The headquarters will be the Majestic Hotel, but it is small use to do more than mention 
that now—all the rooms are taken. 

The presidency will remain until the end of the year with Sir Henry Miers, who has 
pleased everybody. He wiil aot give a second Presidential Address. Instead there will 
be an Inaugural Address by the President of the Board of Education, Lord Irwin, provided 
he can be freed from the House of Commons. We sincerely hope he can, as his emergency 
address at the opening of Chaucer House was an admirable foretaste of what a really prepared 
address may be. This extension is due to the change in the L.A. year, which now is to be 
the same as the calendar year. The new president will not take office, therefore, until January, 
1934. He is to be Mr. S. A. Pitt, whose services are rightly thus to be honoured. 

There is to be the usual public meeting when Mr. Michael Sadleir will speak on “ Private 
and Public Book Collections.” 

Local arrangements are in the hands of Mr. Byers, the genial Librarian of Harrogate, 
and are proceeding admirably. There will be the usual Trade Exhibition which promises to 
equal any former one. There will also be the attractions of Harrogate herself, with her crystal 
air, her beautiful parks and promenades—and her wells! The Harrogate Conference is 
full of promise. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
UNWISE ARGUMENTS. 

You always were more inclined to be acerb in your criticisms than I, and this appears 
in your last letter. A man of your calibre need not bend to argument with the scribes labelling 
themselves Heraclitus and Aristarchus, who obviously merely turn your remarks inside 
out and then call them “‘a wilful misstatement.”” Which is, of course, being merely rude, 
and, moreover, as | read both letters, is patently untrue. These men are clever, but clearly 
you cannot correspond with them. A man who says he is familiar with graduates who know 
all about Herrick and nothing about Hemingway, and who has the assurance to declare that 
For Sinners Only caused him ** quite as much pain ” asThe Black Girl gives to earnest Christans, 
is beyond hope or argument for the moment, and will be until he obtains a completely new 
and reasonable scale of value. You live in different worlds. 

THE QUESTION OF THE Day. 
is the one posed by Mr. Jast in his recent article in THe Lrsrary Wortp—for what public 
are public libraries catering ? It is not answered by the obvious reply, “ for all the public,” 
because, although that is true, it is a Statement without definition. A friend who is in charge 
of a large library, and not an unsuccessful one, whese stock of fiction is 50 per cent. of his 
lending library stock, has recently been faced with criticism from his own committee. That 
committee has always followed the rule that the business of a library is : 1, to be the ancillary 
of education ; 2, to provide information ; and, 3, to provide intellectual recreation. In the 
circumstances of the day, when so many are in difficulty and need stimulating, the recreational 
side, they have now argued, should have a fifty-fifty share of the book fund. Fiétion, of the 
thriller type, was as desirable as any other form of work. And soon. Thus, my friend must, 
to fulfil their desire, set out to compete with the Ray-Smith and similar “ two-penny libraries,” 
in the interest of the unemployed and the worried. On the human side, I have the deepest 
sympathy with the point of view ; but I am between the upper millstone of those who cannot 
see why they should supply the light novel from the rates any more than the cinema, and the 
nether of those who say that the public that pays for it must be allowed its favourite tune— 
jazz though it be. But, admitting the nether argument,— 
CAN IT BE DONE ? 

The newest novel, reviewed in The Observer on Sunday and expected to be on our shelves 

by some readers on Monday, costs seven-and-sixpence, and if we get our 10 per cent. discount, 
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6s. 9d. ; that is to say, we can buy three while they are really hot in public demand for one 
pound. In towns having a population of 50,000 is there one that has a book-fund exceeding 
£1,200? On the fifty-fifty basis this will buy, then, 1,800 mew novels, if none of them exceeds 
7s. 6d. (Of course, all modern “ big novels” of the Imperial Palace, and Good Companions 
sort, cost much more—Cassell started the bad business, I recolle&, with Joan and Peter.) 
The use of the fifty-thousand town library should be one-fourth of its population, that is, 
12,500; so these will get in one year about one-seventh of a new novel per annum. More- 
over, if we Started such catering, our 25 per cent. of the population would soon be doubled 
and so would the demand on the libraries. Inspiring, isn’t it? The faé is, Callimachus, we 
exist because we do not attempt to draw in the merely fidtion reader. If we did attempt it, 
even if our funds were enlarged, our buildings and staffs would be swamped. Brown pointed 
that out years ago and his observation holds. This fifty-fifty exceeds even the 


SHEFFIELD Limit 
waich caused so much fluttering of our dovecots, because, although certain novels were 
‘bought by the fifties” for his branch libraries, Mr. Lamb asserts that not more than 25 
per cent. of his book fund goes on fiétion. Sheffield had great statistical success by this policy 
of buying very popular fi@tion. At March, 1932, its issues had risen by one-and-a-half million 
in two years, but the report does not tell us the fi€tion issue. What it does do is to give an 
analysis of about 706,000 #on-fiction and leave us to guess, it may be erroneously, how the 
rest of the total of nearly three and three-quarter millions is made up. Now, mark you, 
Callimachus, this is a deliberate policy logically pursued, and it may be a sound one. I only 
note its success, for Sheffield draws an enviable 27.49 per cent. of its population as borrowers. 
Did their attraction lie in the certainty of being able to get a new Dell, Sapper or Wallace, or 
were they using the library for an intelleétual benefit ?_ Tinat perhaps begs the whole question, 
because any author may to some reader be an intellectual benefit. If I doubt it, that may be 
because I lack some kind of perception. 
AN ARGUMENT 

worth corisideration was that applied to another library by a distinguished librarian. “ My 
experience is,”’ he declared, “ that if you provide books of lower quality in unlimited numbers 
you can get any issue Statistics you please.” That seems to be true. May it not be, however, 
that in attraéting the low-brows you may also attraét members of their families capable of 
higher things >—even if we admit that the consistent reader of Edgar Wallace, as Mr. Sayers 
argued—so I read him though he denied it—was capable only of “ more Edgar Wallace.” 
If so, that would be a consummation to be desired. But is it desirable at such a cost? To 
belittle Sheffield’s three-quarter million non-fi€tion issue would be absurd. Has it cost too 
much if gained at the expense of three million fiction? If we could answer that! The 
socialist may say that it is our business to supply books, whether cheaply available elsewhere 
or not, freely and in every quality demanded by the people, because everything the people 
wants should be bought by the people for the people. If that is admitted, where are we ? 

Let us turn from this to a library which is doing work, in which Sheffield has also been 
active, namely, the dissemination of non-fiétion, although I read rather coldly the remark 
of a writer in The Library Review that “ we may yet hear of a Bethnal Green tradition of 
bookish-librarianship,” because that remark discounts the work of a hundred good librarians 
while it patronizes Bethnal Green disproportionately. This is what this writer says: “ The 
B.G, catalogues are pleasant bookish affairs which laugh at the codes [they do nothing of the 
sort]. Their justification is their popularity. Bethnal Green has a bookish Staff, and that 
makes all the difference.” Saude, isn‘t it? So has Leeds, Cardiff, Sheffield, Manchester and 
Birmingham, and many others. It almost prejudices one against the real merits of the work 
at Bethnal Green, much of which is attractive and very jolly. 


** Wuen I See a New Boox 


I immediately want to read an old one,” was a saying | met with frequently in my youth. It 
always seemed to me an overstatement, and not essential wisdom, because men and women 
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ought to know the mind of their own age ; but there is some truth in it. Thus did I ruminate 
when there came into my hands Books of 1932, a publication of the Bethnal Green Public 
Library. The editor, who is unnamed but may be inferred, looks for the significant, as I 
suppose he ought to do, and annotates an occasional book in this manner :— 


Borr, ALAN, and [RENE CLEPHANE. Our mothers. Illus. 

Our Mothers is another Al Bott Memorial to the late lamented Victorian era. In 
selecting illustrations the authors have dredged the old files of The Graphic and The Queen 
and have recaptured the more pretentious aspects of late Victorian life. We know now how 
impeccably we behaved, and how foolish we looked, in that remote time. Looking back 
from this pinnacle of progress, 1933, most readers will find the book either very dismal 
or very diverting: unless they are like the young woman in the preface, who explained 
her ignorance of history by saying, ‘ To tell the truth, uncle, I don’t care a bit what any- 
body ever did.” 

That’s that, but incidentally I would like to say as a survivor of the era that can remember 
nothing in my part of it so damnably dismal as 1933, however funny we were. The Victorians 
did keep peace in Europe for a century; it took the Edwardians and Georgians to bring 
us to catastrophe. But that is not annotation. Here is another :— 

LivING IN ALLEGRO. 
CaMERON, Mary. Merrily I go to hell. 

Under such a title does the modern daughter of a clergyman present her reminiscences, 
It Starts with expulsion from school. After that mild beginning Mary Cameron warms up. 
She goes out and sees Life. Or, rather, flings herself into it. Her experiences are various 
and—undomestic. There is nursing, dish-washing, ambulance driving at the front, acting 
in stock-touring companies, drinking in speak-easies, and episodes concerned with the 
tenderer emotions—gay, cynical, shallow, supremely casual, Mary Cameron whirls through 
her turbulent life with the poise and abandon of a dancer. Possibly none of it is true. But 
how beguiling ! 

Beguiling indeed! But to whom? Neither of these notes would, I submit, make an 
intelligent person want to read the book, but I imagine they would appeal to be public whose 
instinéts and emotions are pandered to by the sex-ridden editors of some of our Sunday news- 
papers. As examples of tittilation for planarian palates I think them superb ; but they are 
not serious expositions of books and cannot be. The editor says he hopes that the notes 
will make the list worth reading merely for themselves. He succeeds in this aim. The 
catalogue is capital as a work of original fun, and, to quote a saying of Frank Pacy, is “as 
clever as Satan.” It will have admirers, and, alas! imitators certainly lacking the skill 
of this annotator. The point (and it is crucial) is that neither of these books was worth the 
cost of cataloguing it even in the briefest form; that is, from the view of its probable per- 
manence in the library stock. But there are redemptive notes in verse. Here is one :— 

The paths that twist through weald and wood, 
The time-sunned villages and dells of flowers, 
These must be cherished and renewed, 

For they are ours, and they are ever ours, 

Of our rich heritage a part— 

The veins that flow from England’s inmost heart. 

It still remains to be seen if cataloguing can itself become original literature as the editor 
clearly thinks it should. 

I see Mr. Sayers has reviewed Mr. Snaith’s Si/ver Scythe at much length and ponderously. 
It is a worth-while set of lyrics, with lovely little things like :— 

Long since some April-minded god 
Turned madcap, played a heavenly fraud, 
And unrepented heard the songs 

Of men with Arcady in their tongues, 
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While Bethnal Green can do that I won’t mind overmuch the extravagant claims of saucy 
writers. 
WisDoM FROM ILFORD. 

Purveyors of “ bunk,” to quote a favourite substantive from Red Rags, exist in the library 
world as elsewhere. The latest is a clever one from Ilford, who in a recent paper that ranges 
over the universe, utters this sort of thing: “ Half-a-dozen pictures is ample in any junior 
library.” How does he know that ? Why not one picture ? Then “ plaster casts ”’ are attacked, 
Again, why? A good plaster reproduction of the Resting Mercury or of the Viétory of 
Samothrace is as sound and genuine a thing to have as a Medici Society reproduction, which 
he approves—as I also do. 

A further piece of bunk is the statement, “ No real good results from the unsystematic 
courses of free lectures given at many public libraries.” This is sheer romance founded of 
course on a limited experience, and an entire confusion of thought. The writer, being a 
university man, has the ideal of a university course as that appropriate for a public library. 
Therein he misses the whole point of miscellaneous leétures, which are merely meant to 
Stimulate interest, not to produce scholars. 1 am quite an enthusiast for university extension, 
but a crowd of 100 at U.E. leétures is unusually good if it produces ten students. A miscel- 
laneous course produces far more, | fancy, Again, does he really 4now that “ no real good 
results” from le€tures ? Who has proved it? And how? Merely, theory, Cailimachus, 
of which the world is so full at the moment ! 

STOCKTAKING. 

“At the annual stocktaking in June last only one book was unaccounted for. The 
book in question had been lost by a borrower, who subsequently replaced the volume, so 
that we have passed through the year without the loss of a single book. This demonstrates 
the efficiency of the system in vogue, and the careful attention the staff give to their res- 
pedctive duties.” 

This is an extract from an annual report I received in April from a library which has a 
lending stock of 15,000, from which it makes 93,500 issues to a population of 26,000. It is 
as I believe, one of the last indicator libraries. I accept the statement as to the number of 
losses, but the paragraph raises one or two impertinent (it may be) questions in my mind. 
“ Stocktaking ” is a plangent, piercing and poignant slogan in summer days; but what 
libraries take stock now ? How is it done ? Where is the library that closes for this purpose ? 
I would really like to know from any city or town, with a stock of, say, 80,000 volumes, how 
the process is carried out and completed. At the Bodleian, Mr. Madan told me that the method 
was to count the books on the shelves, which seems a rough and ready and satisfactory method. 
Some librarians advocate the checking of a class yearly and so an approximate stock-taking 
in about ten or twelve years. Little libraries may be able to do total stocktaking, but can 


any others? Here is a silly season subje& for you. Vale | 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lisrary Wor p.] 
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Among the Bibliographers 


Dr. Dibdin once quite lost his head 
And spelt Heinsius’ name with a z: 

He replied, “ If it’s beans 

That your Reverence means, 
When they’re baked we'll be both 

of us dead.” 


The Bibliotheca of Watt 

The judicious make use of a lot ; 
But the man who abounds 
In the praises of Lowndes 

Is very much less on the spot. 


Old Pseud and Anon were for crushing 
Barbier and Bohatta and Cushing, 
With Halkett and Laing 
And the rest of the gang 
Who revealed what the pair 
were hush-hushing. 


There was a young girl named Eliza, 

Who ne’er looked in Hinrichs or Kayser, 
B. Nat. or Lorenz, 
Or Bib. de la France, 

Do you wonder she never grew wiser ? 


Attilio Pagliaini 
Refused to compile Bollettini : 
But fat Supplementi 
Were published in plenty 
When Attilio was buried and fini. 


There was an old man who said, 
“* There are 
Polygamous pages in Quérard, 
Yet Mahomet’s works 
Are more read by the Turks 
Than the tomes of La France littéraire are.” 


Dr. Copinger thought ’twould be fine 
To inherit the glory of Hain ; 
So with scissors and paste 
He laboured in haste, 
And where Hain dropped one brick, 
he dropped nine. 


Said Proétor one morning to Haebler, 
“ Do tell me, what are incunabl’a ? ” 
Said Haebler, ‘‘ I shink 
They are something to drink ”— 
De vobis studentibus fab’la. 


I’m a man what had ought to ha’ follered 
In the footsteps of Proétor and Pollard, 
Or, if they wornt enough, 
Of Jinks and G. Duff, 
But I bednt not much of a scollard. 
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Personal News 


Miss Edith Gough, of Bolton Public 
Libraries, where she occupied the post of 
official story-teller, has been appointed 
Children’s Librarian, Bethnal Green, in suc- 
cession to Mrs. Callender (Miss Doris Ovell), 
who has resigned. 

Mr. H. J. Rengert, A.L.A., of Poplar, 
to be Deputy Librarian, Stockport. Four 
other candidates interviewed by the Libraries 
Committee were C. Bennett (Huddersfield) ; 
L. W. Horsfall (Warrington ; G. P. Jackson 
(Leeds); and T. D. Pearce (Bolton). 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of THe Liprary Worwp would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
fir't of each month.| 


Birmingham 

The Ministry of Health -has sanctioned 
the loan of £15,244, for the erection of a new 
branch library at Perry Common, Birmingham. 


Brighton 

An interesting exhibition of works by 
Sussex artists was held at the Brighton Public 
Art Galleries from February 4th to March roth. 


Bristol 


The Bristol Shiplovers’ Society was the 
guest of the Libraries Committee on March 
13th, when Mr. James Ross, the city librarian, 
explained to a most appreciative audience the 
fine exhibition of treasures he had arranged 
from the reference library to illustrate the 


maritime history of Bristol. Among the 
exhibits was the Cabot collection, works 
relating to WHakluyt, James’s Strange and 


Dangerous Voyage which Coleridge used as a 
source of his Asmcient Mariner, and the actual 
log-book of the Black Prince, 1762-4, the 
slaver and privateer. While the guests 


examined the exhibits, gramophone records ~ 


produced the old sea songs and shanties. 

\ branch lending library and reading 
room (at Bedminster), the gift of Mr. Edward 
Robinson, were opened recently by the Lord 





Mayor of Bristol (Mr. T. be Wise), who was 
accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, in the 
presence of a large and representative . gather. 
ing of prominent Bristol citizens. The building, 
which is of the one-room type and is equipped 
with a Stock of 5,000 volumes, is situated in 
Marksbury Road, Bedminster, and will serve 
the inhabitants of the new housing estate 
known as the Malago district. 


It is a far cry from the old penurious days 
of bleak, formal and somewhat barren book- 
lists of those issued to-day by quite a number 
of libraries. In the progress towards well- 
printed and attractively arranged lists Mr. 
James Ross, the city librarian of Bristol, is 
making his presence felt. In this little hand- 
list, Gardens and Gardening (40 pp.), with its 
pleasant wrapper carrying a line-block of 
“* Jack in the Green ” (for the explanation of 
which see Jason Hill’s The Curious Gardener, 
published by Faber and Faber), its apt quota- 
tions introducing every section of the classed 
list, and its occasional notes, we have a wel- 
come addition. It has what really good lists 
should have, the personality of its compiler 
reflected in it. Who could resist reading how 
to grow things on being assured by Coleridge 
that he “ would rather be an expert self- 
maintaining gardener than a Milton, if | 
could not unite both.” <A good idea is the 
list of parks and open spaces in Bristol, and a 
blank page for memoranda completes a quite 
commendable little publication. 


Cardiff 


During the Welsh Book Festival a special 
exhibition was arranged at the City Hall, 
Cardiff, of material illustrating the Religious 
Life of Wales. The seleétion of manuscripts, 
books and prints was limited to historical 
material, and was chosen from the Cardiff 
Public Libraries, the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire University College, and Llandaff 
Cathedral. The catalogue compiled by Mr. 
Wyndham Morgan, Librarian-in-Charge of 
the Research Department, is excellent. 


Chesterfield 

The April number of the Chesterfield 
Public Libraries, The Bookshe/f, contains a good 
reading list of books on “ Gardens and 
Gardening.” 
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Do you receive 


HEFFER’S Catalogue | 


of 
PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS ? 


Hetier’s are constantly acquiring 
stocks of books of great interest 
and on every subject, including 
standard sets and fine editions. 
The prices are a fraction of the 
original published price, and all 
the books are in absolutely new 
condition. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 


Booksellers, Cambridge 











LIBRARIANS 


Watch for the publication of 


NATIONAL 
LIBRARIES 
OF THE WORLD 


by 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


Secretary of the British Museum) 
£1 is. net 
GRAFTON & CO. 


51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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John Bale, Sons « Danielsson, Lt. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS. A Contribution to 
Everyman's Knowledge of Himself. 
By Tueopore J. Farrurunt, M.R.C.V.S. 
11/- post free 
** Full of acute observations from Life.""— New Britain. 
NATURE AND MECHANICS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
By Max MunpLak 11/- post free 
‘ This is a devastating book . . . It probes behind 
phenomena and seeks origin. Should be read by all who 
want to know the real meaning of such words as mind, 
soul and spirit."’— Reynolds’ News 
The best practical handbook yet published. 
MODERN BIRTH CONTROL METHODS, OR HOW TO 
AVOID PREGNANCY. 
By G. Ry.ey Scorr, F.Pxs.S.(Enc.). With a Fore- 
word by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bart., C.B 
- post free 
‘We can thoroughly recommend this little book . . 
It is written with considerable knowledge and muc h 
skill.” —Medical W orld. 
THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY. 
By GrorGe WuHireneaD. 11/3 post free 
‘ Written in a vigorous style which will help to con- 
vince the readers that his conclusions cannot possibly 
be confuted.""—Morning Post. 
THE WORLD GONE MAD. 
By MARTIAN 
hmng h is true, stimulating and suggestive.’’—Saturday 


5/6 post free 


on ‘a SPANISH ISLAND. 
By STEPHEN MACNAUGHTEN 3/9 post free 
Knowledge, insight and affection have gone to the 
making and the simplicity of the stories is that of spirit 
not of mind. Lovers of sunshine and simple people will 
enjoy it.""— The Times 


83-91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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Darlington 

On Monday, March 27th, 1933, a valuable 
new extension of the Darlington Public 
Libraries was opened by Mrs. H. Maw. The 
building (with the exception of the caretaker’s 
quarters) is one storey in height above the 
ground level, and in consequence it has been 
possible to make full use of roof lighting, and 
to provide adequate access of natural ven- 
tilation. The entrance, placed practically in 
the centre of the new block, gives access to a 
hall (30 feet by 20 feet). On the right of the 
hall is the lending library (60 feet by 51 feet) 
with windows on three sides and ample roof 
lighting. On the opposite side of the hall is 
the entrance to the reference library (70 feet 
by 26 feet) and the juvenile library (70 feet by 
26 feet). The whole makes a most excellent 
modern library. 

The Darlington Bulletin is a useful list of 
additions added during the quarter. 


Liverpool 

The Liverpool Public Libraries have 
issued a list of additions to the Commercial 
Reference Library during last year. 


London 

The Bulletin of the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science for March 
contains a bibliography of “ Unofficial Names 
of British Official Reports.” 


Mansfield 
The Mansfield Library has issued a good 
little typewritten list of additions. 


Newark 

Some further prize-winning Stories in 
the Children’s Original Story Competition 
are given in the March Gilstrap Public Library 
Bulletin. 


Norwich 

The Norwich Public Libraries Readers’ 
Guide is always full of interest. This has a 
list of books on “ Gardening” and a good 
selection of general literature. 


Sunderland 

At the Sunderland Public Art Gallery an 
exhibition of Turner’s etchings, ‘“ The Liber 
Studiorum,” on loan from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, was on view during May. - 





Swinton and Pendlebury 


The Swinton and Pendlebury Public 
Libraries Bulletin contains an article by Louis 
Golding on “ Dawn and Dusk in Palestine” 
and the usual list of additions. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BerMonpsry Public Libraries. — A Year's 
Reading in Bermondsey, 1932-33. Chie 
Librarian, James D. Stewart, F.L.A. Popu- 
lation, 111,526. Stock: Lending, 49,201; 
Junior, 7,584; Reference, 9,925. Addi- 
tions, 3,407. Withdrawals, 2,132. Issues: 
Lending, 282,603; Junior, 105,311; Ref- 
erence, 106,899; Junior Reference, 57,816, 
Borrowers, 18,615. Branches, 2. 

We have been familiar for years with the old gag 
about Nelson’s Column and the number of books 
issued by certain libraries, and now at last a new one 
has been sprung upon us. Bermondsey has discovered 
that their circulation for last year if piled atop of each 
other would reach more than twice as high as Mount 
Everest, and three miles further on into the ether than 
Professor Piccard went in his balloon. To force home 
this original comparison an excellent graph is pub- 
lished in the above Report, which is at once convincing, 
and certainly refreshing, after the usual “ hospital 
chart ’’ type we are so accustomed to see. A record of 
all-round progress and increased issues is reported from 
all departments, which is an indication of the value of 
the public library in times of industrial and social 
unrest. 37,000 more books were used than in the 
previous year. The re-organisation of the libraries 
system was completed during the year, by the conver- 
sion of the St. Olave Distri& Library to the open access 
method. The work here has already grown enor- 
mously. The Piéture department, which has now 
become an essential part of the library service, again 
returns record-breaking figures. 38,700 illustrations 
were issued, an increase of 14,925. A Repertory Com- 
pany, under the sponsorship of the Libraries, has been 
founded, and made its mark in the theatrical life of the 
Borough. 

BLACKBURN Public Libraries, Museum and 
Art Gallery.—Report of the Committee, 
1932-1933. Librarian and Curator, R. Ashton, 
F.L.A. Population, 122,695. Rate, 2.8d. 
Income from Rate, £7,468. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 46,704; Reference, 25,289. Additions, 
5,296. Withdrawals, 4,222. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 843,539; Reference, 29,267; open 
shelves, 48,000; School Libraries, 101,621. 
Borrowers, 28,506; extra tickets, 4,130. 
Branch Distributing Stations, 12. 

Although excellent achievements were accom- 
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CATALOGUE CARDS 


The ‘“‘ COPTIC ” CATALOGUE CARDS have been specially selected for their hard wearing 
qualities and are recommended for library use. They are supplied in the usual Standard 
rulings and punch holes, and are stocked in the following tints: Blue, Green, Pink, Salmon, 


Primrose and White. —_ price, Ruled and Punched, 7/3 per 1,000. 
£3/10/0 per 10,000 lot. 
Unruled and Punched, 6/9 per 1,000 
£3/5/0 per 10,000 lot. 
The “ COPTIC LIGHTWEIGHT ” CATALOGUE CARDS are suitable for use where a lighter 
weight quality is required. 
Price, Ruled and Punched, £1/17/6 per 10,000 lot. 
STANDARD RULINGs. 
Form 1.—Ruled Blue Feint Form 2.—Ruled Feint and Red 
and Red Headline one side Headline with margin lines on 
left one side. 














VARIOUS PUNCHES 


= Bofe 
PPP 


PRICES FOR OTHER SIZES, QUALITIES AND RULINGS, ON APPLICATION 


GUIDE CARDS 


Guide Cards, tabbed centre three-quarters, halves, thirds, fourths, fifths and sixths, punched 
round hole, can be supplied in heavy weight material in six colours: Buff, Blue, Green, 
Salmon, Pink and Yellow. 

Price, 4/- per 100; £1/10/0 per 1,000 
As above, but in a medium thickness board. 

Price 2/6 per 100; 15/0 per 1,000. 


GRAFTON & Co. 


(FRANK HAMEL) 


COPTIC HOUSE, 51 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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plished in the service to the public, the committee are 
greatly concerned that they can report no progress in 
the way of extension of the buildings nor the ereétion 
of any branch libraries. All questions of building 
necessitating capital expenditure have had to be sus- 
pended. The congestion in all departments continues 
to grow more intense. During the last ten years, and 
particularly since 1925 when open access was intro- 
duced, the work has grown tg such an extent that the 
book circulation has been almost trebled. During the 
year an exhibition of juvenile reading was conduéted 
with great success. Parties of school children were 
brought along to the exhibition, and several hundred 
new borrowers were enrolled. The scheme of regional 
co-operation has again worked successfully. The 

Museum and Art Gallery attracted 48,500 visitors. 

CHE seA Public Library.—46th Annual Report 
for the year ending March 31st, 1933. 
Borough Librarian, Armitage Denton. Popu- 
lation, 59,026. Rate, 1.22d. Income from 
Rate, £5,092. Stock: Lending, 39,076; 
Reference, 40,028; Junior, 5,074. Issues: 
Lending, 203,703 ; Junior, 27,260; Refer- 
ence, 74,833; Junior Reference, 21,144. 
Borrowers, 7,547. 

In spite of the faét that many borrowers have left 
the distriét owing to the clearance of huge areas of 
residential property, the Library continues to grow in 
popularity, and the figures reported above are all well 
over those of the year before. With the rebuilding of 
these areas it is assumed that new readers will replace 
the old ones and that Still further strides will be made. 
The total issues show an increase of 11,197. It is 
interesting to note that since the adoption of open 
access three years ago, the non-fiction circulation has 
gone up by about 50 per cent. The Junior Library has 
begun to pick up again after a period of decline, and an 
increase of over 5,000 is returned, this in spite of a 
Steadily decreasing school population. The committee 
record with desp regret the death of two of their oldest 
members, Mr. E. J. Horniman and Sir Ernest Mcinertz- 
hagen. Sir Ernest served continuously with them since 
he first became a member in 1906. 

Oxrorp Public Libraries. — Readers and 
Reading in Oxford: Report for the year 
ending March 318t, 1933. Lébrarian, Ernest 
E. Skuce. Population, 80,540. Rate, 
1.53d. Income from Rate, £4,382. Stock: 
Lending, 31,543 ; Reference, 10,571 ; Junior 
4,842; Branch, 7,673. Additions, 3,497. 
Withdrawals, 2,043. Issues: Lending, 
396,764 ; Reference, 76,529 ; Junior, 64,318 ; 
Branch, Lending, 81,685 ; Junior, 17,517; 
Distriét centres, 23,325; School libraries, 
33,333. Borrowers’ tickets in use: Adult, 
18,336; Junior, 2,791. 1 Branch. 3 Dis- 
trict centres. 

This is the first annual report to be printed since 
1928, and in future reports will.only be published at 
tive-yearly intervals. A summary of issues and expendi- 
ture will be issued at the end of cach financial year. 


j 








The above report opens with a brief review of the 
expansion of the work of the Libraries consequent 
upon the extension of the city boundaries, the 
eStablishment of distri€t and school libraries five year 
ago. The immediate needs of readers at the Central 
Library have been provided for, but the lack of accom. 
modation there will have to be seriously considered, 

\s far back as 1911 the building was declared “jj 

adapted for the purposes of a modern library,” and 

although it has since been twice reorganised, it is felt 
that now the utmost limit has been reached. In spite 
ut this handicap, however, a most successful year has 

just closed, with the issues showing 127,514 above h@ 

year’s figures. Greater use has been made of the 

Reference Library, particularly by local business firms, 

An important feature in extension work has been the 

adoption of the principle of interavailability of readers’ 

tickets, whereby borrowers from Oxford may make 
use of the libraries in any town in the scheme. Already 

20 towns are incorporated in this work, and many 

others are expected to fall into line during the present 

year. 

RapcuiFFE Public Library—Annual Report 
for year ending March 31$t, 1933. Librarian, 
G. F. Leighton, A.L.A. Population, 24,680, 
Rate, 2.523d. Income from Rate, £1,302. 
Stock: Lending, 16,730; Reference, 1,809. 
Additions, 2,494. Withdrawals, 844. Issues: 
Lending, 156,610; Juvenile, 25,112; Ref 
erence, 1,476. Borrowers, 6,182; extra 
tickets, 1,060. 

The year reviewed above has been one of much 
progress and useful service, tending to show that the 
Library is one of the foremost factors in the educational 
and social life of the town. Satisfactory growth is 
recorded in the issues of each department, and the total 
circulation reached 9,313 more than last year. The 
receipt of the second instalment of the Carnegie grant 
enabled the committee to Strengthen the classes of 
Economics, Art, English Literature and Drama. If 
the child borrowers are to be adequately catered for, it 
is essential that the Junior department be immediately 
extended. Financial Stringency has prevented the 
committee from carrying Out any extensions up to the 
present. Mr. T. Wilkinson, the Hon. Curator of the 
Museum, has completed his 25th year in that position. 
REGIONAL Liprary Bureau (West Midlands).— 

znd Annual Report. Chairman, H. P. 
Marshall, Esq. Hon. Sec. and Treas., H. M. 


Cashmore, Esq. 

Fifty libraries are now members of the Bureau, 
two additions having been made during the year. The 
scheme of inter-library loans has continued to grow. 
A total of 3,621 requests were dealt with compared with 
3,170 during the previous year. Of this total 3,410 
volumes were supplied, 2,766 of them having beea 
loaned by the Birmingham Libraries. Out of 618 
applications made to the National Central Library 497 
were met. Progress continues to be made with 
compilation of the Union Catalogue. The question of 
transport has been carefully considered by the Com 
mittee who came to the conclusion that the most satis 
factory service is obtained by parcel post. 
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SHEFFIELD Public Libraries.—76th Annual 
Report, 1932-1933. Chief Librarian, J. P. 
Lamb. Population, 511,742. Rate, 5.44d. 
Income from Rate, £35,617. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 42,609; Reference, 63,563; Com- 
mercial and Technical Library, 10,947; 
Branches, 157,764; Schools, 10,215. Addi- 
tions, 23,722. Issues: Central Lending, 
625,881; Reference, 86,125 ; Commercial 
and Technical, 29,375 ; Branches, 2,819,187 ; 
Schools, 72,083; Blind Readers, 7,384. 
Borrowers, 148,325; extra tickets, 72,775. 
Branches, 10. 

Owing mainly to a falling off of children’s reading 
at the branches, the total issues have dropped behind 
those of the previous year. The decrease is small when 
compared with the huge Strides made in the circulation 
since 1921. At that time the yearly issue amounted to 
711,355, and in the year just closed upwards of 3,640,000 
or about 411 per cent. Some decrease was not unex- 
petted in view of the 25,000 reduétion in the number of 
new books added. Registered readers are 28.98 per 
cent. of the population. The daily average issue from 
all libraries was 11,857. Despite the difficulties in 
temporary premises the use of the Reference Library 
shows an increase, as also does the Commercial and 
[echnical Library. A notable gift to the Reference 
Library was the Fairbank Collection by Mr. R. D. 
Bennett. This colleétion comprises some 6,000 plans, 
800 field books, records and correspondence, mainly 
local, the skilled labours of four generations of a family 
surveyor. A scheme for pooling the resources of the 
special libraries 2nd works libraries in the city has been 
inaugurated. It is proposed to compile a central cata- 
logue to be housed at the public libraries. Already 
five special libraries and thirteen firrns have joined the 
scheme. It is expected that the new central building 
will be ready for final occupation by April, 1934. 
WatrHamstow Public Libraries and Museum. 

—Annual Report, 1932-1933. Borough Lib- 
rarian and Curator, Geo. E. Roebuck, F.L.A. 
Population, 132,96;. Total stock, 84,896. 
Withdrawals, 


Additions, 3,797. 4,657. 
Issues: Lending, 433,687; Reference, 
20,967; Intermediate, 73,238; Branches, 
270,560; Schools, 172,064. Tickets in 


force, 40,766. Branches, 2. 

Extraordinary success has attended the efforts of 
the Libraries in the year under review. The service 
rendered has proved to have reached a much higher 
level than ever before. The total issues narrowly missed 
the million mark, and were upwards of 200,300 above 
those of 1931-2. The last eight years has witnessed a 
complete doubling of the circulation. Considering the 
great pressure of public demands, the present library 
buildings are considered inadequate. It is also a source 
of regret that a suitable branch at Hale End is not yet 
forthcoming. The branch at Higham Hill, opened 
about two years ago, is exceeding all anticipations. 
This Report covers the second completed year of the 
local museum, which was visited by 6,371 persons 
during the past year, 





Revision of Stock 
By Frep BARLOw. 


THE purpose of the notes which follow is 
not only to give a list of the new editions of 
important books, but particularly to show to 
what degree, if any, they have been revised. 


ANGELL (Sir Norman) The Great Illusion 
1933. 1933. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

This was published in its first form in 1909. 
The book is now divided into three parts, the first 
one being a Statement showing the relevance of the 
theme as originally developed to the world’s present 
crisis. Part two is a summarized and re-arranged 
version of the earlier work, about two-thirds of the 
matter being as it originally appeared, the remainder 
being a summary or paraphrase. Notes on the general 
post-war vindication of the thesis form the last part 
of the book. 


Douctas (C. H.) Social Credit. Ed. 3. 1933. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 3s. 6d.) 

This edition shows very little alteration from the 

text of the 1923 edition. There is, however, an appendix 

of four pages which sets out a draft scheme for Scotland. 


Durr (W. N.) Norfolk. I//us., maps. Ed. 8. 
1933. Little Guides. (Methuen, 6s.) 

The introduétory seétions on History and Anti- 
quities have been re-written in the light of the dis- 
coveries of the last thirty years. The rest of the 
book has been revised in detail and with some re- 
arrangement. The appendix of some two hundred 
churches has been abandoned and each parish is now 
in its alphabetical place. The seétion on Broadland 
has been similarly treated. 

IRvING (John) The Yachtsman’s Pilot. Volume 
1, Rivers and Creeks of the Thames Estuary. 
Iilus., maps. Ed. 2. 1933. (Captain O. M. 
Watts, 7s. 6d.) 


The edition of 1927 has been enlarged by about 
twenty pages and the original text has been revised. 
Many of the charts have been re-drawn more clearly 
and embody the most up-to-date information available. 
LAWRENCE (R. D.) The Diabetic Life. Ed. 7. 

1933. (Churchill, 8s. 6d.) 

The chief change in this new edition is the dis- 
cussion of the increase in the carbohydrate values. 
Maupe (Aylmer) Marie Stopes: her work 

and play. Ed. 2. 1933. (Davies, 8s. 6d.) 

An enlargement of a biography written some 
nine years ago, the expansion of the birth control 
movement during the interval being the justification 
of the re-issue. 

Morton (H. V.) A London Year. I/lus. 
Ed. 2. 1933. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Slightly shorter than the 1926 edition, but has 
been re-illustrated with six double-page photographic 
reproductions, 
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SANDARS (Edmund) A Bird Book for the 
Pocket. Illus. Ed. 3. 1933. (O.U.P., 
7s. 6d.) 

Published first in 1927, this edition contains little 
new material. 

SmitrH (Herbert Emerson) Municipal and 
Local Government Law. Ed. 3. 1933. 
(Pitman, 10s. 6d.) 

Incorporates references to the more important 


Local Government Statutes since the last revision of 


1929 up to December, 1932. 
Srosart (J. C.) The Glory that was Greece. 
1911. 

Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson announce a revised 
and enlarged edition in the autumn. The companion 
volume, “ The Grandeur that was Rome,”’ will follow 
carly next year. It is hoped that this preliminary notice 
may save unnecessary re-binding of the old editions. 
Terry (Ellen) Memoirs: with preface, notes 

and additional biographical chapters by 
Edith Craig and Christophe: St. John. 
1933. (Gollancz, 6s.) 

These memoirs consist in the main of a reprint, 
with very few alterations, of The Story of My Life, 
published in 1908. There are now notes at the end of 
each chapter, but all the 82 illustrations of the earlier 
book have disappeared. Of the 354 pages of text, 
76 are devoted to new chapters covering the last 20 
years of her life. 

Urn (R. D.) Law of Trustees. Ed. 6, by 
G. F. Emery. 1933. (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 

First published in 1866 and last revised in 1927 
when the provisions of the Trustee Act, 1925, were 
set out. The present edition gives several decisions 
by the Courts on the Act. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Book Auction Recorps. A Priced and 
Annotated Quarterly Record of London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book- 
Auétions. Volume 30, Part 2. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 143-274. London, Stevens, 
Son and Stiles, June, 1933. 430s. net 
per annum. 

\ record of 3,552 items sold at auétion from 
January to March, 1933, with supplement of prices 
at the Leiter sale in New York which show a grand 
total realised of $74,628 (approx. £21,950 sterling), 


a figure that should give encouragement to thos> 


who despond about the book trade 

Cuavasse (The Rev. C. M.) The Meaning of 
the Lessons. Short Introduétions to the 
Lessons of Sundays and Holy-Days accord- 
ing to the Revised Leétionary. With a 





Foreword by the Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop 
of Oxford. 4to, cloth, pp. 208. London, 
Lutterworth Press, 1933. 6s. net. 

The idea of speaking a few explanatory words 
before the lessons are read has here been made available 
to a wider circle by printing the passages in book form, 
Such passages form a useful point of conneétion between 
the Lesson of the Day and the Service for the better 
understanding of those who are not Biblical students, 


Bacon (James) Bacon’s Commercial Engineer- 
ing. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, 
Construction and Contraéts, (1933). 6s. net. 

This is an intensely practical book evolved from 
more than twenty years of experience and dealing 
throughout with an organisation for selling and 
expanding commercially, as opposed to the purely 
technical side of engineering. Se&tions deal with 
estimates, tenders, contraéts, specifications, publicity, 
patents and markets. Here is the A.B.C. (and a good 
deal more) of the trade of a successful business engineer. 


Kaye (Michael) Human Welfare: The Social 
and Educational Essentials. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 256. London, Williams and Norgate, 
1933. 6s. net. 

The author is apparently a reformer who has had 
great difficulty in finding the right road of Reform and 
when he finds it in “ Universal Altruism” seems to 
find still more difficulty in harmonising it with any 
political, social or religious creed at present in being. 
PowDERMAKER (Hortense) Life in Lesu. The 

Study of a Melanesian Society in New 
Ireland. With a Foreword by Dr. Clark 
Wissler. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 352. 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1933. 
1§S. net. 

The author lived for a year as an ethnologist in 
the Island of Lesu and her book gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs among the natives ina 
far-off Melanesian island. 

Reip (Major J. Robertson) A Short History 
of the Clan Robertson. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 144. Stirling, Mackay, 1933. 38. 6d. 
net. 

The Mathesons, Macdonalds, Macleods and 
Camerons (to mention a few of the clans) have been 
well provided with histories, though, if we are to 
believe the author of the work under consideration, 
they are beyond the reach of the poorer members of the 
clan, and for this reason he has priced his contribution 
so that everyone who belongs to the clan and others 
who are interested in the descendants of Duncan, King 
of Scotland, can obtain it readily. 


Sayce (R. U.) Primitive Arts and Crafts. An 
Introduétion to the Study of Material 
Culture. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 
292. Cambridge University Press, 1933. 
8s. 6d. net. 


This interesting handbook forms a guide to the 
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study of the evolution of forms, designs and habits. 
One of the best seétions is that on the diffusion of 
Tobacco and the Smoking Habit. 


Cotuins (A. Frederick) Experimental Optics. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 318. 
London, Appleton, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ handy popular kind of work on all phases of 
optical phenomena without the intrusion of abStruse 
mathematical concepts. The information is clearly 
given; we learn from it what is Luminescence, Fluor- 
escence and Phosphorescence ; of the interference, the 
diffraction and the polarisation of light and the modern 
conceptions of light as related to eleétricity and 
magnetism. 

Jeans (Sir James) The New Background of 
Science. Illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 304. 
Cambridge University Press, 1933. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Sir James Jeans is doing the world a real service. 
At one time there was the danger of his pandering too 
widely. to the popular taSte for the sort of pseudo- 
science which interests the man in the Street, but adds 
little to the knowledge of the ages, but in this, his 
latest work, the scientist has attempted something that 
is well worth the doing. He has told in the simplest 
language possible (and this is no easy feat) the Story 
of twentieth century physics against a background of 
modern philosophy and the work, which should be 
found in every library, is a complementary volume, 
clarifying and amplifying his already well-known 
The Myfterious Universe. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY STUDIES, 1933. Edited 
by Harold Wright, M.A. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xli., 294. London, Nicholson and Watson, 
1933. 8s. 6d. net. 

Nine essays in the various fields of Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Biology, History, Classics, etc., 
written by the younger graduates of Cambridge, and 
giving an insight into the general progress of know- 
ledge at the University and the work that is being done 
there day by day. There is no general index. 


Burxirr (M. C.) The Old Stone Age. A 


Study of Palaeolithic Times. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp xiv., 254. Cambridge 
University Press, 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 


The author is well qualified as a guide to the study 
of Prehistoric Times. He is not only Leéturer in 
Archzology and Anthropology at Cambridge but is 
the author of several works dealing with Prehistory. 
This work is an excellent study of the work of early 
man, and especially with reference to cave paintings 
and drawings. 

Sprra (Leo) The Clinical Aspeé of Chronic 
Poisoning by Aluminium and its Alloys. 
With a Foreword by Prof. Dr. Hans Horst 
Meyer. 8vo, wrappers, pp. .28. London, 
Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 1933. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Although this is only a brochure, its importance 





must not be minimised. Aluminium utensils for cook- 
ing are now so cheap that they are found throughout 
the length and breadth of the land in even the poorest 
of homes. When of first-rate quality and suitably 
cleansed and treated they are probably innocuous, but 
used without discrimination and not kept with care 
they may prove harmful to the health of a nation, as 
the author of this work goes far to prove. It is never 
well to become faddy about food, but here is a warning 
worth noting and very admirably the author States his 
case, giving suitable bibliographical references. 


Briz (Reginald) The Autogiro and How to 
Fly It. Foreword by Senor de La Cierva. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 82. 
London, Pitman, 1933. §s. net. 

A very clear description of the most extraordinary 
flying machine of to-day. The Autogiro comes nearer 
than any other machine to the ideal of vertical ascents 
and descents and to the compactness which is essential 
to the air-taxi of the future. 

Puiporr (Stuart F.) Modern Eleétric Clocks. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. vili., 216. 
London, Pitman, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

The eleétric clock is still, comparatively speaking, 
in a State of infancy and improvements in method are 
being made day by day. In this work the subjeé is 
discussed from the earliest beginnings to the latest 
improvements and a good technical book is the result. 
Every known variety of ele&tric clock is described, full 
details are given with regard to inStallation and the 
book is freely illustrated with diagrams. 

HammMonpb (Arthur) Pictorial Composition in 
Photography. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xiv., 212. London, Chapman and Hall, 
1933. I§s. met. 

This book is intended to show the artist-photo- 
grapher how to develop his art. Plain photography is 
one thing and it depends mainly on the powers of the 
camera ; pictorial photography is another and in it the 
eye of the photographer plays the more important part. 
This does not imply, however, that the work lacks 
practical technical details. It contains much that is 
necessary to a complete understanding of its subjeé, 
and apart from that is a beautiful book with fine 
reproduétions of the author’s photographs. Of 
American origin, it well deserves a second enlarged 
edition now offered for the first time in England. 
Rosertson-Giascow (R. C.) The Brighter 

Side of Cricket. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii, 192. London, Barker, (1933). 
6s. net. 

A book expressing the delight in a game for the 
game’s sake, an attitude lately somewhat lost—as far 
as cricket is concerned—in the bitter vituperations of 
international professionalism. 

Graves (Robert) Poems, 1930-1933. 8vo, 
boards, cloth back, pp. 38. London, 
Barker, 1933. 6s. net. 

This little volume, beautifully produced, is the 
third of a sequence, the two first being Poems, 1914- 
1926, the second 1926-1930. 
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VaLE (George F.) The Legend of the Blind 
Beggar’s Daughter of Bednal-Green. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, boards, pp. 14. London, 
Blythenhale Press, 1933. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green 
first appeared in print in 1635 in the form of a ballad 
and since that date various forms of the Story have 
appeared from time to time. Mr. Vale has performed 
a very laudable service in colleéting the historical 
data regarding the old legend and in giving a satis- 
factory version of the original, with reproduétions of 
some of the old illustrations. 


WILLIAMSON (Henry) The Star-Born. _ Illus- 
trated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 236. London, Faber, 1933. 15s. net. 


This book must be read and read with an under- 
Standing heart to be enjoyed. It is the outcome of a 
tragic life and a poetic soul, and its seétions called, 
* Beyond,” “ Translation,” *‘ Wayward,” and “‘ Home- 


coming ” indicate the trend of thought. 


Forp (Charles Bradley) The Landscape of 
England. Illustrated by Brian Cook and 
from photographs. With a Foreword by 
G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 80 and plates. London, Batsford, 1933. 
12s. 6d. net. 

\ charming book for holidays and otherwise. 
rhirty-three English counties are described from the 
picturesque and informative Standpoints, scenery, 
industry, architeéture, and in short everything the 
sightseer cares to see and learn about. Many of the old 
land marks are reproduced in it, and if summer gifts 
are in fashion, this is the very thing to give. 


Atkinson (George) Rambles and Scrambles 
in Lakeland. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 64. London, Warne, 1933. 2s. net. 

Rambles in Lakeland seems to have a familiar 
sound as these columns have already noticed works on 
this favourite holiday centre recently. There is one 
admirable point about this littlke work not shared by 

It is of a handy 

shape to go in the coat pocket or vanity bag (?) and can 

therefore accompany the rambler (and the scrambler) 
every foot of his joyous journey. 

D’Orutiac (Jehanne) Francis |., Prince of the 
Renaissance. Translated by Elisabeth 
Abbott. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. 
London, Lippincott, 1932. 15s. net. 

Romance, adventure, art and beauty colour the 
period when Francois I. sat on the throne of France 
and culture was spreading across the continent from 

Italy. An adequate picture of the great monarch is here 

presented. 

D’Orutac (Jehanne) The Lady of Beauty : 
Agnes Sorel. Translated by M. C. Darnton. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 242. London, 


Lippincott, 15s. net. 
There is not much that is authentic in history 





about Agnes Sorel, but the legends which have grown 
up around this beautiful lady gain in romance what 
they lose in reality. Undoubtedly she played an 
important part in the life of Charles VII. and cannot 
therefore be ignored. The author here presents an 
all-round piéture of the period. 


LauRENCE-Lorp (D.) Adhesives and their 
Uses. The Shoe Repairer’s Handbook, 
Volume VI. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xiv., 106. London, Pitman, 1933. 
38. 6d. net. 

A very important part of the series on shoe-making, 
dealing exhaustively with the adhesives and their uses, 
Sole work, repair work, rubber solutions, latex solution 
and every known development of this branch of the 
repairer’s trade are adequately dealt with. 


FICTION. 


CLAPPEN (John) Snow in Essex. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 284. London, Eldon Press, 
1933. 75. 6d. net. 

Secret service work and Dope Smuggling on the 
Essex Marshes. A disregard of the value of human 
life on both sides is almost “‘ gangSterian,”’ but the 
Story, in spite of this, is rather dull. 


HAVILAND-TAyLor (Katharine) Night Club 
Daughter. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 348. Lon- 
don, Lippincott, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the sort of novel that Americans love, but 
we are not so sure about English people. Here we 
are not inured in the true art of sob-stuff—even in our 
American films. The pathetic story of Carroll, born 
of an aristocratic father and a night-club mother (who 
certainly deserves her daughter’s faint praise that she 
“never gets tanked unless the stuff creeps up on her”) 
and her rescue by the immaculate Michael can only 
end one way. It does after forty-six chapters of treacly 
reading. We much preferred the same author’s clever 
Study, The Nine-bundred Block, though it was Streaked 
in places with the same kind of gush. 


Rocuester (George E.) Traitor’s Rock. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 278. London, Eldon Press, 
1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

\ war novel but for once rather worth while 
reading. The fuelling of enemy submarines at a lonely 
port in the Hebrides forms a background to a quite 
Strong picture of Scrobie, the anti-British miser the 
boy and girl who form the whole population of the 
rock. The piéture is not overdrawn in spite of its 
Strength, and we hope to see other volumes from this 
author’s pen. 

THomson (A. A.) Heart’s Content. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 328. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The village of Steeple Thatchby and its pleasant 
and amusing inhabitants are old friends of Mr. 
Thomson's readers who will welcome this new Story. 
Wetts (Carolyn) The Clue of the Eyelash. 

A Fleming Stone Deteétive Story. Cr. 
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8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Lippincott, 
1933- 7S. éd. net. 
One of the usual detective stories (American plan). 
The house party, the murdered host, the umpteen 
suspeéts, etc. Fleming Stone, in at the beginning this 
time, solves the problem at last. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN Liprary AssoctaA- 
rion. April and May, 1933. 
BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. January-April, 
1933- 
More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. April and May, 1933. 
CotumBIA UNIvERsIty Bulletin 
tion. March 18th, 1933. 
Public Library of the District 
Jan., Feb. and March, 1933. 


of Informa- 


Your LrBrary. 
of Columbia. 

Reapers’ INk. Indianapolis Library Secvice. 
April, 1933. 

Tue LrprarRiIAN and Book World. 
1933. 

Tue Liprary AssISTANT. 


March, 


March, 1933. 
Tue Lrsrary AssOcIATION RECORD, March, 


1933- 

Tue Liprary JoURNAL. March 1 and March 
1§, 1933. , 

THe Lrprary. Newark, N.J. December, 
1932. 


LoNDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL 
MeEpIcINE. Hand-List of Periodicals in the 
Library. 2nd edition, 1933. 4to, wrappers, 
pp. 44. London, Wightman, 1933. 1s. 3d. 

Sr. Lours Pustic Lrprary MONTHLY BULLE- 
TIN. March, 1933. 


Witson Buxtietin for Librarians. March, 


1933- 


University Libraries 


The Blue Book of the University Grant 
Committee for 1931-2 shows that there has 
been in the Universities a fall in expenditure 
of £3,000 on books, while there has been an 
increase of {£5,000 upon the purchase of 
periodicals. The Committee considers this 
to be disquieting, and cannot dismiss the idea 
that the problem unless handled with fore- 
sight and decision may devolve itself into the 
periodicals becoming the dominant feature of 








the library service of the Universities. No 
doubt in recent years more attention has been 
given to periodicals than at any former time, 
although periodicals have always been recog- 
nized as being important by librarians. The 
University Grant Committee is by no means 
sacrosanct, and may be entirely wrong in its 
judgment, but looking back on the long files 
of periodicals contained in many libraries, 
one is tempted to agree with them that much 
of the matter contained in them was of very 
evanescent character, and the preservation 
of these long sets is a great tax upon the shelf 
space and upon other resources. 

At the same time, all advances in know- 
ledge are recorded in periodicals, and it would 
be absurd to expect the Universities to be 
without the principal periodicals in every 
branch of human knowledge. If the Grant 
Committee were to look a little deeper it 
would probably find that the inadequacy of 
the funds of the libraries in general has made it 
necessary for the libraries to acquire that part 
of current literature which is of essential 
importance to the student: and it may be 
that here and there books have been passed by 
in favour of periodicals. It is very doubtful 
if purchases in any type of library can be made 
with anything approximating to a mathe- 
matical method, such apparently as is desized 
in this Blue Book. 


Library Association North- 


Western Branch 

SUMMER MEETING AT LANCASTER. 
THe members of the North-Western Branch 
met at Lancaster on Wednesday, June 21st, 
at the invitation of the Mayor and Corporation. 
They were welcomed by Her Worship the 
Mayor (Mrs. Councillor A. E. Helme, J.P.) 
and Alderman Parr, Chairman of the Storey 
Institute and Library Committee. The new 
library premises were inspected. They are 
bright, light and well-apportioned and must 
inevitably lead to a greater appreciation of 
the library service in the town. 

The only paper submitted for con- 
sideration was by Miss Margaret M. Brash, 
entitled ‘‘ Literary Associations of the North.” 
Miss Brash interpreted her title fairly broadly, 
dealing with the principal writers of the north 
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of England, east and west. Herself the 
author of some half-dozen books (the best- 
known of which is ‘‘ Jannock ”’) she displayed 
keen insight into the work of her contem- 
poraries, and her criticism and appreciation 
were interspersed with details which only 
someone in her position would have oppor- 
tunity to secure. Miss: Brash made an 
excellent point of the unmistakably northern 
atmosphere in such books as “ Rogue 
Herries,” ‘‘ The Good Companions” and 
“Inheritance,” books which could not be 
associated with any other part of the country. 
She believed the northern people had definite 
ideas as to what is admissible and that they 
have no appetite for salacious books. She 
emphasised the penetrating properties of the 
English novel, having found them in very 
remote corners of the globe. 

Dr. E. P. Frankland, M.Sc., voiced the 
thanks of the audience to Miss Brash for the 
fascinating way in which she had introduced 
the northern authors to them. At the close 
of this paper the party was divided into three 
sections for visits to Lancaster Castle, The 
Priory and Parish Church and the Williamson 
Park, Observatory, etc. On assembling at 
the Town Hall, where tea was provided at 
the invitation of Her Worship the Mayor, 
the President (Councillor Shepherd) and 
Alderman J. P. Taylor expressed thanks to 
the Mayor, the Library Committee and 
Mr. Bland for the excellent arrangements 
made for the meeting. Between 70 and 80 
members and visitors were present. 


The Association of 


Assistant Librarians’ Meeting 


at Surbiton, May roth. 


THe May meeting of the A.A.L. was the 
annual one, at which a Divisional member 
visits London to read a paper. This year 
the lot fell to Mr. A. L. Carver of the Ports- 
mouth Public Libraries, who gave an address 
on the “ New Librarianship.” 

He commenced by briefly looking back 
for twenty years, and then besought his 
audience to consider what their aim as 
librarians was. He said that librarians are 
not censors of public morals, that they are 
not in charge of bookstalls, and that their 





libraries are not miniature British Museums, 
Some libraries are activity-dromes—always 
busy doing something fresh—other are more 
like club rooms than public libraries. Librarians 
and their assistants are important cogs in the 
wheel of civilisation. 

The educational system has been admitted 
by the teaching profession to be a failure, 
Children should be taught to think, but if 
the aim of the teacher is to get them to pass 
examinations there is something wrong with 
the system. He said that the influence of the 
librarian is greater than that of the teacher 
because it is not limited to only a part of the 
day—and that the librarian should show the 
reader what to think about. The library 
must further education and be a centre of 
intellectual culture. The librarian must do 
all in his power to help the legitimate borrower, 
and need not apologise for issuing fiction, as 
recreational reading is essential. Routine 
work must not be obttusive, and libraries 
must be properly classified and catalogued. 

The librarian of the future must be a 
person brought up in the school of practical 
experience. Library work must be looked 
on as a vocation—just as much as a minister's 
or doétor’s is—not merely as a profession. 
If there is no vision the people perish. It was 
on this note of idealism that he concluded. 

The desirability of newsrooms, the 
necessity of classification, the value of co-opted 
members on libraries committees, etc., were 
mentioned in the brisk discussion which 
followed and to which Mr. Carver <eplied 
with vivacity. 

Votes of thanks were proposed to the 
speaker and to the hosts of the day by Mr. 
L. Montague Harrod and Mr. W. C. Pugsley 
respectively. 


Scottish Library Association 


THe Annual Conference of the Scottish 
Library Association was held at Coatbridge 
on 6th and 7th June, 1933, by kind invitation 
of the Town Counci! and the Committee of 
the Carnegie Public Library, and was attended 
by 200 members and delegates. 

"The Annual Business Meeting took place 
in the lesser Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, 6th June, Mr. G. W. Shirley, 
President, in the chair. 
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The Scrutineers reported that in the 
annual election of four Councillors to hold 
office for three years, the following members 
had been elected: Mr. R. Bain, Glasgow ; 
Miss J. Cuthbertson, Glasgow; Mr. A. G. 
MacKay, Midlothian; and Mr. A. Strain, 
Glasgow. 

In submitting the Annual Report of the 
Council the President direéted attention to 
the many important matters dealt with by 
the Council during the year. 

Mr. E. H. Parsons, the representative 
of the Association on the B.B.C. Scottish 
Area Council for Broadcast Adult Education, 
explained the purpose of the formation of 
this Council, particularly in regard to libraries 
and group listening, and asked the members 
to forward to him any suggestions they had 
in connection with this important develop- 
ment of adult education. 

Mr. F. Kent and Mr. J. Minto appealed 
to the members to support the recommendation 
made by the Council, on behalf of the appeal 
made by the Library Association for funds 
to meet tne cost of Chaucer House, the new 
L.A. headquarters building in London. 

The Annual Report was adopted unani- 
mously. 

The meeting approved of the Council’s 
recommendation on clauses 4 and 5 of the 
Memorandum on Scottish Library Legislation, 
which had been remitted back to them by 
the Special General Meeting held in Glasgow 
on 11th January, 1933. On the motion of 
the President, the Memorandum, as now 
amended and approved, was remitted to the 
Council with powers to take the requisite 
action for placing the necessary legislation on 
the Statute Book at the earliest opportune 
time. The principal points of the Memo- 
randum are :— 

Consolidation of all Scottish Public Libraries 

Aas. 

\uthority for 
authorities. 

\uthority to provide public lectures. 

\bolition of ‘‘ double-rating.” 

County Libraries to be administered under 
the Scottish Public Libraries Aé&. 

Adoption of the A& restriéted to areas 
with populations of 20,000 and upwards, 
without affecting those in existence at 

the time of the passing of the new A@. 


co-operation between 
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Removal of rate limitation, and the assess- 
ment included in the Consolidated Rate. 

Establishment of a Central Lending Library 
for Scotland. 

Mr. Andrew Shearer, Town Clerk, 
Dunfermline, was appointed Legal Adviser 
of the Association. 

Hon. Treasurer Robert Nimmo, on behalf 
of tne Town Council and the Committee of 
the Sandeman Public Library of Perth, 
extended an invitation to the Association to 
hold their next Annual Conference at Perth. 
The meeting accepted the invitation. 

After the Annual Business Meeting the 
members and delegates were accorded a Civic 
Reception in the Town Hall. Provost 
Riddell, in his address of welcome, said that 
he could not conceive of anything finer 
in these difficult times of unemployment 
and distress than the full use of the facilities 
offered by the public libraries. The results 
must be both profitable and pleasant. The 
work the Association was engaged in was 
most interesting, and its members had the 
satisfaction of knowing that they were doing 
all in their power to impiove in every way the 
conditions of those who seek the advantages 
of libraries. The President, in returning 
thanks, said that librarians regarded the 
work they were engaged in as being of the 
utmost importance, and believed that libraries 
were essential to the well-being of modern 
communities. 

During the evening the members enjoyed 
whist, music, dancing, and the hospitality of 
the Town Council. 

On Wednesday forenoon, 7th June, the 
Association met again in the lesser Town 
Hall, and was welcomed by Mr. R. B. Crombie, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Coatbridge 
Public Library. In his speech of welcome 
Mr. Crombie gave a graphic survey of the 
cultural and industrial history of the distrié. 

In his Presidential address, Mr. Shirley 
dealt with the position and challenge of 
subscription libraries, and with the claims of 
various sects to act as censors of library 
accessions. The whole position of public 
libraries would become precarious if their 
service was not inclusive of the whole com- 
munity, or not good enough for every section 
of it. The aim of the public librarian should 
be to create a library as closely represesenta- 
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tional of, and responsive to, the interests of the 
community he served, as he could best devise. 

Mr. George Blake, the well-known 
author, in tne course of an address on 
‘ Libraries and Life” spoke scathingly of the 
Government’s failure to make adequate 
financial provision for the proper treatment 
of the Scottish records in the Register House, 
Edinburgh, and urged the Association to 
take action in the matter. Mr. Blake went 
on to refer to the opportunity of service 
offered to public libraries in the present days 
of national depression. There was one aspect 
of a librarian’s responsibility that seemed to 
him of large importance—the part he can 
possibly play in the social service movement 
that is sucha characteristic product of the emer- 


gency. The librarian never had a finer 
opportunity of carrying the message it is 
within his power to convey, and he was 


sure that the library could be revealed by 


the crisis as not merely a running stream of 


recreative matter but the dynamo of the 
community intelligence and culture. 

A resolution of thanks to the Town 
Council and the Public Library Committee 
for the hospitable welcome accorded to the 
Association, and to Mr. A. S. Thom, B.L., 
Town Clerk, and Mr. |. Gardiner, Librarian, 
for the admirable arrangements made for the 
delegates, was unanimously passed. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 
members were the guests of the Town Council 
at luncheon in the Town Hall, Provost 
Riddell presiding. 

In the afternoon the members enjoyed a 
drive to Drumpellier Park and Lochend Loch, 
Water Works of the Airdrie, 
and Dijistrict Water Board, at 
Roughrigg, where the Association was 
entertained to afternoon tea. The members 
were officially welcomed by Provost Mother- 
well, Chairman of the Board. 

A. B. Parerson, (Hon. Secretary) 


Correspondence zoth June, 1933 


The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor.p. 


and to the 
Cx yatbridge 


SIR, 
WHY SYSTEMATK 
I note that two letters have appeared in 
your May and June numbers, commenting 
upon my article in your April number. 
Mr. Ormerod, in your May number, 


CLASSIFICATION ? 





expresses some doubt of the utility of systema- 
tic classification and makes some interesting 
constructive suggestions towards an alpha- 
betical arrangement. He expresses, however, 
a not unnatural reluctance to the proposed 
change. The question of whether a single 
alphabetical sequence of subjeéts would be 
more efficient without a preliminary grouping 
of subjects is one which I have myself found 
difficult to decide. My next article will 
embody a suggested scheme of preliminary 
classes ; but since formulating this scheme, 
I have found myself nevertheless gravitating 
towards the conclusion that the single alpha- 
betical sequence, though more revolutionary, 
would after all, be more practically efficient. 
| hope to go more fully into this question at 
a later date. 

Mr. Anderson’s letter in your June 
number obviously ignores the question at 
issue. A glance at the title of my article is 
sufficient to show this. He complains that 
the general reading public will not take pains 
to understand the arrangement of the libraries 
they use, but does not tell us to what end 
they are expected to take these pains. Why 
it is better for a reader to have his subjects 
systematically classified for him on the shelves, 
rather than arranged alphabetically under their 
own individual and definite names, is a question 
that Mr. Anderson leaves as nebulous as ever. 
It is, however, the one and only question 
dealt with in my article. The further question 
of the technical difficulties involved in an 
alphabetical shelf arrangement is one which 
| indicated would be dealt with in a future 
article, and it is therefore needless to comment 
here upon the difficulty Mr. Anderson has 
mentioned with regard to cross references 
from the shelves. The remainder of his letter 
appears hardly relevant to the question at 
issue. In particular, his remark about my 
lack of insight being deplorable if it had come 
from a member of his profession, is quite 
gratuitous. I am relieved to know that thereare 
extenuating circumstances in my case, in the 
fact that | am a reader only. My sympathy 
is now with Mr. Ormerod, who, having shared 
in my heresy, and being a member of Mr. 
Anderson’s profession, must bear the full 
brunt of his censure. One should be 
careful in the use of a two-edged sword. 

Yours etc., E. TARRANT SMITH. 
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Editorial 


HarroGATE will be notable as the venue of the Conference in one or two ways that are 
distinctive. The Association Year is now to begin on January 1$t and not in September 
as heretofore ; and, in consequence, there will be no eleétion of president or of new council 
until the end of the year. The Association’s annual election is to take place in November, 
and the advantages of this arrangement must be apparent to everyone who considers the 
matter. Until now the nominations have been sent out at a time when members have been 
scattered to all parts of the country on holiday, and committees of the Council have been 
eleéted often without the full consideration that could be given in the more suitable winter 
time. In the circumstances, at Harrogate the Chair will still be occupied by Sir Henry Miers, 
who has won from all librarians and those interested in libraries a fuller measure of admiration, 
if that were possible, than he possessed before he undertook the presidency. There will be 
no presidential address in the ordinary sense, although Sir Henry Miers will make a speech 
in the nature of an address from the Chair at one of the meetings. What is usually under- 
stood by the presidential address will be an inaugural address which it is hoped will be given 
by Lord Irwin. The new arrangement must bring about a new State of affairs in regard to 
the inaugural addresses. We take it that in future there will be what will be called a presi- 
dential address at the Annual Meeting nine months after the President takes office. He will 
certainiy then be in the position to review the faéts of his year with some knowledge of 
events ; he may chronicle as well as prophesy. 
x x * * x * 


This is the first time that an Annual Meeting has been held at the charming inland spa, 
although we have visited Harrogate en route for other places when we have been conferencing 
elsewhere. In itself it is a dele€table place ; and in the library movement it has a record which 
is a fair one. It is forty-five years since a public library was eStablished at Harrogate, then a 
small town of very little more than twelve thousand inhabitants. The Assistant Librarian 
when the library was opened was the present genial Chief Librarian, Mr. George William 
Byers, who succeeded to the principal post there exaétly forty-one years ago. He is a popular, 
progressive and successful librarian who has done admirable work for the profession as well 
as for Harrogate. * * * * * * 


The Publicity Bureau of Harrogate issues ample printed material in attractive forms 
for the guidance of all visitors, and no doubt many of our readers have already acquainted 
themselves with this, and there is no need for any library journal to attempt to enlarge upon 
the amenities of the place. The interesting article by Miss Edna A. Bushby which we publish 
on another page gives some of the outstanding faéts in the literary history of the town. 

* * * * * * 


The exhibition of books and of library appliances at conferences becomes of increasing 
interest. Obviously it affords an opportunity to the most creative business minds concerned 
with libraries and allied institutions to improve each year upon appliances, gadgets and 
other library materials. An exhibition is always in front of the textbooks and usually in 
front of library periodicals. One of the features of the exhibition at Harrogate will be a 
display of lending library methods, in some ways illustrative of the new book just published 
by Mr. L. Montague Harrod. It will bring into one focus the most modern and successful 
forms used in this important department. It is hoped that every delegate will so arrange 
his diary that visits to the exhibition will not be a casual but a considered part of his 
programme. * * * * * * 


The writer of Letters on Our Affairs this month is not likely to be taken seriously by 
many of our readers. It may be that his chronicle of the Harrogate Conference is an intelligent 
anticipation. On the other hand, it may be regarded as an example of chronicling in the most 
modern journalistic style. We have read capital reports of events which have never occurred, 
or which, having occurred, were not attended by their reporter. Our readers must have noticed 
how wide is the difference between the bare factual news of the world, as broadcast daily, 
and the created news which we find daily in our newspapers. Kallikrates appears to belong 
to the band of those who are able to create such newspaper news. 
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It is rarely possible for a boy or girl to achieve matriculation while doing seven or eight 
hours of work in tne close atmosphere of a library. In these circumstances, one wonders if 
the Library Association Council passed this resolution in order to make these people ridiculous. 
If the achievement of matriculation is not possible how can an examination of not lower 
than matriculation standard become so? It would appear that some members of the Council 
have short memories as the experiment of a preliminary examination has been tried, and 
abandoned three times, finally in each case, already. In any case, the way out suggested does 
not seem to be a good one. It may be that, in its natural anxiety to help the under-dog, the 
Council should again institute a preliminary examination, but in this case it must be of distin@ly 
lower Standard than matriculation, as the preliminary examination was in the past. That 
would be logical and would meet the situation. Another way would be to retain the present 
Standard, but to make careful exceptions, based upon personal interview and an inquiry 
into all their capacities of people whose circumstances have made it impossible for them to 
get an official certificate, but who obviously have the qualifications to receive it. The resolu- 
tion, as it Stands, can effect nothing. What is required is an easy entrance for people who are 
not officially educated, and a resolution which gives entrance only to those who have reached 
matriculation standard does nothing that is not done now. Those who think the primary 
business of the Library Association in this matter is to protect the qualified assistant rather 
than the unqualified one, are of course out of date. 


* * a * . * 


Students of classification and all librarians who care for more than a superficial knowledge 
of their work will welcome the news that Mr. Henry Bliss, the Associate Librarian of the 
College of New York, has arranged for the publication of a continuation of his remarkable 
book, The Organization of Knowledge and the System of Sciences, which was published by Holt in 
New York in 1929. The new work applies the knowledge gained by his extensive study 
of the methods of philosophical, natural and scientific classification, to the produétion of 
a real theory of library classification. The book is to be called The Organization of Knowledge 
in Libraries, and will undoubtedly be one of the most important treatises on the subjeé that 
have yet appeared. There appears to be some doubt, however, as to whether the book will 
receive sufficient support in America and here to justify its publication. That, we venture 
to say, would be a tragic result of the long years of service which Mr. Bliss has given to his 
subject. We can very well afford to be generous to men such as he; their work is worth 
while. H. W. Wilson will be the publisher. 

* * * * * * 

Chaucer House has not yet “ got over” to librarians as we are confident it will do. It 
has beautifully-adapted accommodation for the club that librarians once talked about ; and 
members can drop in any afternoon and get a cup of tea, smoke and talk in luxurious arm- 
chairs with exquisite little oak tables before them, and their feet on thick pile, and there are 
suitable auxiliary appointments. As a meeting place for friends, a place to rest, and from every 
ordinary club viewpoint, Chaucer House is the thing! We hope when we call next, as we 
shall very soon, to find that many librarians have dropped in to use the advantages Mr. 
Welsford is able to offer them at sixpence a head ! 

* * * * * * 

Commenting on the Annual Meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch The 
Librarian remarked that most of those who attended were assistants and that if only someone 
could organize the assistants they would be a power. The Hon. Secretary of the L.A.A. in 
1910 pointed that out and declared then that the Library Association would one day be in 
the power of the assistants. That prophecy has been fulfilled to-day; the voting power of 
the A.A.L. and of assistants generally outweighs that of chief librarians by at least five to 
one. The assistants, however, would be insane to use it against chief librarians, and can, we 
think, never be induced to do so. All librarians, of whatever rank, know that their interests 
are interlocked. It may be that ultimately an Institute of Librarians will be necessary to 
prote@ chief librarians, but we fervently hope not. 
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Harrogate and its Literary Associations 
By Epna A. Bususy (of the Harrogate Public Libraries Staff). 


Tue development of Harrogate as a fashionable Spa is of a comparatively recent date. When 
various British Spas were at their zenith Harrogate was almost unknown. 

The old legend that the first of the waters was discovered by one William Slingsby in 
1570 is now quite exploded, as references have been found which show that the healing 
values of the waters were known as far back as the 13th century. In 1213 King John brought 


~ 





THE ROYAL BATHS, HARROGATE. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Ward Lack ¢ Co. Lid., 
from the “* Guide to Harrogate.’’) 


his Queen to partake of the waters of Knaresborough. All the early references to the Harro- 
gate waters refer to the spa as at, or near Knaresborough. “‘ Rishangers Chronicles”? which 
were published by the Camden Society contains references to the healing powers of the 
medicinal waters administered by St. Robert who at that time lived at Knaresborough. 


Only a few yeoman families appear to have settled near the well up to the 16th century, 
and the springs were left in very much the same condition as when first discovered. In 1638 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, physician to King Charles and King James ,wrote to Lord Livingstone 
advising him to take the waters at Knaresborough, starting with 4 glasses, or 40 ounces, and 
increasing daily until able to take 10 glasses, or 100 ounces, which he quaintly says “‘ is enough 
to do you good.” This Lord Livingstone did—but was known to write to his cousin stating 
that “rain has spoiled the water” and that he was returning home. This shows that the 
springs were quite unprotected in any way. 

The way of serving the waters in the early days is not without interest. They were 
served by a number of women known as Water Women, who used to congregate round the 
sulphur well and ladle the water out of the stone basin into which it flowed, into pots by 
means of a horn ladle, these they handed to the drinkers. Henry Baskerville gives the 
following amusing account in the Historical Manuscript Commission ;— 
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“I went to see the Spaw water at Harricate, at first coming here you shall meet 
with troublesome delight and importunity among the women here as to who shall be 
your servant to fill water for you when you go to the wells, or bring it to you lodgings 
when you do not, and this clamour we were fain to endure, because we were not resolved 
to drink the waters this evening or the next morning, but they got into our chambers 
before we got out of our beds with pots of water, one crying out, ‘ O Sir, I be pretty 
Betty let me serve you!’ others, ‘ Kate and Doll Sir, do let us serve you, we be so 
fair!” but to tell the truth they fell far short of that, for their faces did shine like bacon 
rind, and for beauty may vie an old Bath ass guide, the sulphur water have so fouled 
their pristine complexions.” 


By the 18th century the few scattered houses of the yeomen families had grown into two 
well appointed villages, with their own shops and hotels, named, High and Low Harrogate. 
The hotel life by this time was one of the attractions of the place, keen competition prevailing 
between them—each trying to do one better than the other—the weekly Ball being the great 
feature in the hotel life. On these occasions visitors from the other hotels were invited. 
Even in those days the cure was not the only reason for staying in Harrogate :— 


Some came for the sake of the waters, 
Well, they are the old fashioned elves, 

Some came to dispose of their daughters, 
And some to dispose of themselves. 


An amusing account of the hotel life in Harrogate can be found in the Autobiography 
of the Presbyterian divine, Dr. Alexander Carlyle, published in 1763, who says: “ Harrogate 
was very pleasant, there was a succession of good company and the best entertainment of any 
water place in Britain, at the least cost. Most of our time was spent in eating and drinking 
together at the hotels, breakfast costing gentlemen only 2d. as it was the fashion for the ladies 
to provide the tea and sugar, dinner cost 1s. and supper 6d., chambers nothing, wine and other 
extras at the usual prices and as little as you please.” 


With the progress of the town several subscription libraries were formed, and these 
became the fashionable rendezvouz. Mrs. Holland, in her book, A Week at Harrogate, written 
in verse, and published in 1812, has the following lines :— 


“ The place of all places for lounging away 
In amusement and Style the first half of the day, 
Is at each of the Libraries, where you can find 
Books, music and fine prints, in short, all things combined. 
Which those who have taste are delighted to cherish 
And those who have none, yet effeét much to relish.” 


The earliest account of Harrogate to be found in literature apart from books by the 
medical faculty, the first of which was Spaderene Anglica, by Dr. Deane, published in 1626, 
is in Daniel Defoe’s A Grand Tour through the whole Island of Britain, published in two volumes 
in 1722, in which he is decidedly unappreciative of the Spa. 


Two interesting accounts of life at Harrogate in the 18th century can be found in Life 
and Opinions of John Buckle by Thomas Amory, published in 1732, and in Smollett’s Humphrey 
Clinker published in 1770. 


Lawrence Sterne Stayed in the town in 1767. He says: “I divided my time between 
taking the waters to no effec, but a cold dislike, and writing letters to one Mrs. Eliza Draper.” 


It is remarkable that practically the whole of the early references to Harrogate were of a 
singularly uncomplimentary character. Sydney Smith in 1771 said: “ Harrogate is the most 
heaven forsaken spot under the sun, when I saw it there were only nine mangy fir trees and 
even they all leaned away from it.” And Smollett, in his Humphrey Clinker, says: ‘‘ Harro- 
gate is a wild common, bare, bleak without tree or shrub or the least sign of cultivation,” 
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THE WINTER GARDENS, HARROGATE. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Ward Lock < Co. Ltd., 
from the “* Guide to Harrogate.’’) 


“The queerest place with the strangest people in it, leading the oddest lives of dancing, 
newspaper reading and table de hote” was the opinion of Charles Dickens when he visited 
Harrogate to give two readings in the Spa Rooms in 1858. 

Lord Byron, when a youth about 18, stayed at the Crown Hotel in 1806 and during his 
visit was busy preparing a volume of poems for the press. He wrote “An Ode to a Beautiful 
Quaker ” whilst staying in the town. 

Wordsworth and Southey stayed together at Harrogate in 1827. Both left records of 
the benefits which were derived from their visits. Among Wordsworth’s works can be 
found a poem containing the following lines relating to St. Robert’s Chapel, Knaresborough : 

A Templar Knight, 

Not prostrate, not like those that rest 
On tombs with palms together prest 
But sculptured out in living stone, 
And standing upright and alone 
Both hands in rival energy 
Employed in setting his sword free 
From its dull sheath, Stern Sentinel 
Intent to guard St. Robert’s Cell. 


George Eliot and her husband, who came for the cure, paid two visits to Harrogate. 
She wrote in a letter to Miss Sara Hennel, published in Cross’ Life of George Eliot: “ We 
journeyed to Harrogate on Tuesday (September 15th, 1864) and found the place quite as pretty 
as we expected. The great merit of Harrogate is that one is everywhere close to lovely walks, 
at present there is not much improvement in health to boast of, but we hope that the delicious 
bracing air and also the waters, which we have not yet tried, will not be without good effect.” 
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To a later visit we have reference in her Journal in 1870, when she started a poem, “ the 
subject of which,” she says, “ engaged my attention and interest at Harrogate.” 


It was in 1876 that Bishop Bickersteth, Bishop of Exeter, sitting on the Stray after 
attending Evensong at Christ Church, was inspired to write that famous and beautiful 
hymn “ Peace, Perfeét Peace.” 


One has only to mention such names as Guy Fawkes, who lived at Scotton, three miles 
from Harrogate, Eugene Aram, who was born at Ramsgill in Nidderdale, and whose 
association with the murder of Daniel Clark has been immortalized by Tom Hood and Bulwer 
Lytton, to realise that Harrogate is in the centre of a neighbourhood rich in historic and 
literary interest. 


Another interesting character in the life of the Spa was John Metcalfe—Blind Jack of 
Knaresborough—who became widely known as one of the leading road engineers of his time, 
and is the subject of one of the volumes of Samuel Smiles’ Lives of Famous Engineers. The 
manner in which “ Blind Jack”’ overcame his disability is evidenced by many remarkable 
incidents. He counted amongst his other accomplishments that of a violinist and used to 
play at the dances held at the various hotels. His remarkable sportsmanship endeared him 
to the nobility and gentry who visited Harrogate. On one occasion he undertook for a wager 
to ride his horse into the dining room of the Dragon Hotel, leap over the dining table and 
ride out without doing any damage. This remarkable feat for a blind man he accomplished. 
Another story is told of the landlord of the Queen’s Head asking him if he would aé& as 
guide to two noblemen who wished to go to York. This he did, and it was not until, through 
some slight fumbling, when receiving his pay, they realised that a blind man had aéted as 
their guide. 

After having spent his boyhood at the Dragon Hotel and being educated at Knares- 
borough, William Powell Frith, R.A., went from here to London to Start his studies, and 
as will be known, became the foremost artist of his day. 


William Makepeace Thackeray’s ancestors sprang from the small village of Hampsthwaite, 
about three miles away, and it is not without interest to know that Mary Woodforde Finden, 
the composer of ‘‘ The Indian Love Lyrics,” is buried in the churchyard of this village. 
Bishop William Stubbs, the author of The Constitutional Hiftory of England, was born at 
Knaresborough. These names are enough to make us realise that Harrogate is not without 
its literary memories and associations. 

Of contemporary novelists mention should be made of Geoffrey Dennis, the author of 
Mary Lee, The End of the World, which gained for him the Hawthornden Prize in 1931, and 
Sale by Auction, the setting of which is Knaresborough, who is a Harrogate man. 


Many contemporary novelists mention Harrogate as a Spa, Diana Patrick in Firefly 
and Mabel Barnes Grundy in Her Mad Month find it a very suitable background for scenes in 
those two popular novels. 

The Public Libraries A@ was adopted in Harrogate in 1887, the first premises occupied 
being a private house situated on the site of the present Barclay’s Bank at the junction of 
James Street and Princes Street and was opened in 1888. In 1891 it was transferred to a 
temporary building in Raglan Street on the site of the present building. The present build- 
ing was ereéted in 1906 through the generosity of the late Andrew Carnegie, who made a 
grant of £7,500 towards the original cost, which was {10,000. This building was con- 
siderably enlarged in 1929 and now comprises General Reading Room, Reference and Lending 
Departments, Juvenile Room and Art Gallery. The stock of books numbers 47,345 volumes 
and the issues for 1932 numbered 339,112, a daily average of 1,328. 

There is an all-time branch situated at Starbeck with a stock of 6,281 volumes, and a 
branch at New Park comprising a General Reading Room open all day and a Lending Depart- 
ment open three evenings per week. 


° 
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Manchester Public Libraries 
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CENTRAL LIBRARY, ST. PETER’S SQUARE 
With the portico still under scaffolding, April, 1933 
(By kind permission of “‘ The Manchester Guardian.’’) 


THe New Cenrrat Lrprary.—The Central Library in St. Peter’s Square will provide 
accommodation for all the services now housed on the Piccadilly site, together with the 
Commercial Library, which will then be transferred from the Royal Exchange. 

There are six principal floors in the Central Library. In the basement, apart from service 
rooms of a domestic charaéter, there are : the heating chamber, ele¢tricity sub-station, bindery, 
printing department, newspaper files, packing room, cloak room, public lavatories, and a 
le&ture theatre (to seat 300 people). On the ground floor are the Central Lending Library and 
the Henry Watson Music Library, both arranged on the open-access system. Above these 
two floors there is a large 4-tier steel book stack, giving accommodation for more than a 
million volumes. 

Supported by this huge stack is the first floor, the principal floor in the building. Here 
is the Great Hall, a circular reading room for the Reference Library, providing accommodation 
for thousands of books on open shelves and seating accommodation for about 290 readers. 

Around this room are the associated services of the Reference Library : a Commercial 
Library, Technical Library, Map Department, and Periodical Room, together with an 
Exhibition Hall in which will be displayed from time to time some of the treasures of this and 
other libraries. 

A@ually the Reference Library service overflows to the second floor, where a large 
room (180 feet long) is devoted to special collections ; there are also rooms for Rare Books 
and Manuscripts, a Lecture Room, and a Committee Room. On this floor, too, there are 
twelve small studies for research workers and other students working for long periods on sets 
of books, and, over the main staircase, there is also a sound-proof room for students of music. 
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On the third floor is concentrated the whole of the Library Administration. Here books 
are ordered, catalogued, classified, prepared, and issued to the various departments and 
branches. The fourth floor is reserve accommodation for a double-tier bookstack. 


The entrance to the new building is through the Shakespeare Hall, so named because 
of its memorial windows to England’s greatest dramatist, which are provided by funds 
bequeathed for that purpose by Mrs. Leo Grindon. 


Popularizing the Reference Department 
By H. Joxutrre (Bolton Public Libraries). 


Or the many problems that confront the librarian to-day one of the most puzzling is the 
comparative neglect of the reference department. This applies to a greater extent in the 
small town rather than in the large town library. What exactly is the meaning of this? Do 
people not wish to avail themselves of the advantages of the reference department, or have 
they no use for it at all? Neither of these alternatives is likely. The most probable hypothesis 
is that they know nothing about it, they don’t know why it is there, nor are they aware of 
the fact that they can use it. Now this is unfortunate, because even the smallest reference 
collection (provided it is well chosen) is of great use to a community. The following is an 
attempt to put together a few of the many suggestions and ideas propounded for remedying 
this state of affairs. 


Of course most of the extension work of the library in general will apply to the depart- 
ment in question, ¢.g., le€tures, exhibitions and publicity work of all kinds ; but there are 
some methods that are peculiar to the reference department alone. For convenience they 
may be roughly divided into two groups, those inside and those outside the library. 


Taking the first group, possibly the most important point is to have an adequate system 
of guiding. This is no mere quibble, as in many cases the borrower has no means of dis- 
covering the whereabouts of the department he wants. Notices should be placed in the 
entrance hall, immediately inside the barrier, and again on or near to the door of the reference 
room. Other places will no doubt suggest themselves as local circumstances direét, but the 
ones mentioned are absolutely necessary. Another system of guiding can be applied to 
lending library books. Brief notices may be inserted inside the covers of the books, drawing 
attention to similar works in the reference department. The stacks and shelves of the lending 
library, and the newspaper stands and magazines of the reading room, also offer scope for 
work of this kind. 


Lectures are now widely recognised as a Standard method of extension work, and many 
libraries are making use of them for“ pushing” the wares of the reference department. Probably 
the best way is the informal “ talk,” given by the librarian or a member of the Staff, to various 
groups of people. The “ talk ” may be a general one on the use of the library and the books, 
or it may be devoted to some particular field of study such as bibliography, local literature, 
etc. Co-operation with local societies, guilds, adult classes and similar bodies is necessary 
here. 

Outside the library, again, there is great scope, but the question of expense will veto many 
good ideas. The use of the poster is strongly to be recommended, even if it is limited to 
one placed near to the entrance of the library. The layout should be bold, simple and designed 
to catch the eye. Various details of the library service should be given, as briefly as possible, 
and in addition the telephone number should be stated. 

Co-operation with the press is to be desired. The local newspaper is usually only too 
pleased to print lists of queries answered, additions to the library, etc., free of charge. In 
many cases also the reference department assists the local press and acknowledgement ought 
to be given where possible. In some towns, other corporation departments issue publica- 
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The United States of Europe 


By Sir ARTHUR SALTER s.6d. 
“ The reflections of a great international Civil Servant, some of which played a 
considerable part in determining official policy. . . . The material in these papers 
will prove as valuable to the layman as to the specialist... . They are not the mere 


Statement of abstraét principles, but discuss the way in which principles can be 
translated into aétual policy.” —Spectator (Sir Norman Angell). 


The Hindu View of Art 


By MULK RAJ ANAND Illustrated 8s.6d. 


With an Introductory Essay and Drawing by Eric Gill. 
“Well written and reliable, and its value as a comprehensive treatise is increased 
by the addition of a chronological list and a bibliography.”—Manchester Guardian. 


The Tragedy of Tolstoy 
By Countess ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY I/lustrated 15S. 


“An interesting and valuable book . . . indispensable to anyone who really wishes 
to know what manner of man Leo Tolstoy was.” —Observer. 








The Conception of God in the 


Philosophy of Aquinas 
By R. L. PATTERSON 21s. 


“Dr. Patterson’s study of the ‘Angelic Doéor’ is the most important which has 
appeared in English for some time past . . . It deserves careful study on the part 
of all who are interested in the Philosophy and the Theology of the Middle Ages.” — 
Methodist Recorder. 


The Death of Materialism 
By W. WHATELEY CARINGTON 10s. 


“Mr. Carington writes in an almost conversational style, and drives home his 
points by means of illustrations and analogies . . . relieving what might have been 
dull places by welcome flashes of wit and humour. The intelligent layman should 
be able to follow most of the exposition without difficulty.”—Journa/ of Education. 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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tions, such as reports, handbooks and guides. It should be no difficult matter for the librarian 
to arrange to have an a'vertisement or a brief note dealing with the library included. Another 
form of co-operation is concerned with the different firms, societies, etc., in the town. The 
librarian should send out to these bodies copies of the publications of the library, and if 
time permits exchange visits with their members. In the case of the firms, stress would be 
laid on the commercial section of the library. Incidentally, he would probably receive in 
the form of donations copies of any books or pamphlets issued by these bodies, and in 
addition a little judicious prompting would result in their handing over to the library any 
small collection of books they possessed (reserving for themselves special privileges, of course). 


An important point, naturally, is the book supply. Direétories, year-books, etc., should 
be kept as up-to-date as possible. Of course if the library is situated in the vicinity of a large 
town library care is necessary to avoid needless duplication. However, this hardly comes 
within the scope of the present article. 


But possibly the greatest factor in the popularizing of the reference department is the 
Staff. Quite often opportunities would present themselves for the staff to advise borrowers 
to use the reference collection. As for the members of the reference staff in particular a 
great deal depends on them. “ The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” and our intention 
is not only to get borrowers to come to the library but to induce them to make it a regular 
habit. The only way to accomplish this is to give every demand the same careful attention 
and then to do everything possible to satisfy it. 


The Deterioration of Leather in Libraries 
By Lewis Kircar. 


| THINK it may be of interest to your readers if I touch briefly on some points which have 
emerged from the investigations of the Committee set up by the Printing Industry Research 
Association to enquire into this problem. The work to date has largely hinged round the 
laboratory tests carried out by Mr. R. Faraday Innes, and very valuable progress has been 
made. 

Up to the time of Mr. Innes’ investigations there had been little new knowledge of the 
subject since the report of the Committee of the Society of Arts in 1905,and unfortunately 
their recommendations relating to the manufacture of leather free of sulphuric acid have 
proved disappointing by experience. It was Mr. Innes’ discovery that sulphuric acid is 
formed in the leather by absorption of sulphurous compounds from the atmosphere, which 
has opened the door to further steps being taken to solve the problem of why in general 
modern bookbinding leathers are found to be inferior to those manufaétured up to the first 
half of the last century. 

Briefly, the investigations have shown that English bookbinding leathers are as sound 
as ever they were in the “ crust,” that is to say in that stage of manufacture at which the 
leathers have been tanned but not dyed or finished. 

It appears that the ordinary dyeing process of modern European practice unwittingly 
removes certain protective agents which the older dyeing processes did not affeé&. If librarians 
were content to use leather dyed with wood dyes rubbed on by hand and put up with the 
dull and blotchy appearance of leather so treated, there can be little doubt that by using good 
sound skins leather can be produced to-day which has as long a life as any produced in the 
past. But for many years we have come to expeét brilliant shades and level dyeing, and it is 
in the steps taken to obtain such results that the leather may suffer. I use the word “ may” 
advisedly as the removal of the protective agent is an entirely uncertain and uncontrolled 
action and one of degree only. This accounts for the erratic behaviour of leather in use, 
the one book remaining sound and its neighbour, bound, as near as can be ascertained, in 
the same leather and at the same time, perhaps lamentably failing. 
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The preserving substances have now been identified, and Steps are being taken to find 
means of retaining them in the leather while meeting present-day demands as to finish, and 
there can be little doubt that in the comparatively near future a satisfactory solution to the 
problem will be found. 

Alongside this method of tackling the problem, investigations are proceeding as to the 
value of leather preservatives, that is to say, preparations usually of a creamy nature which 
may be applied by the binder or the librarian, either to the leather before binding or to the 
completely bound book. 

It is too early yet to pronounce a definite opinion as to the eventual effectiveness of 
such treatment, but it would appear that there is little doubt that some of them, at least, are a 
palliative. It may be presumed that any substance which effectively prevents the ingress 
of sulphuric compounds from the atmosphere will result in lengthening the life of the leather, 
and when the experiments on this subject have been completed it may be found that certain 
preservatives can be relied upon as an effective defence. 

Quick results in arriving at an adequate solution to the problem cannot be expected if 
only for the fact that time alone is the sole test as to the efficacy of remedies, but an accelerated 
ageing test, known as the “ peroxide test.’ has been evolved, which by experiment has been 
shown to give similar results in a few days to those of many years on the library shelf. Asa 
final check up on results, books bound in various leathers, treated in various ways, are being 
exposed under normal conditions at the British Museum. The leathers have been analysed 
at the time of binding, and the behaviour under the “ peroxide test” has been noted, and 
from these books a definite pronouncement will be eventually made. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


A CHRONICLE OF HARROGATE. 
DeaR CALLIMACHUS, 

September, with it soft misty moonlit nights and cool sweet airs, being here again, and, 
having a twinge of rheumatism—the doétor calls it incipient gout, but that’s an aspersion 
on my immaculate ancestors—I took medical advice. “‘ Three weeks at Harrogate will do 
the trick,” said he. I breathed a sigh of content, for one likes a complaint just bad enough 
to give one three weeks of justified lazying and not bad enough to confine one’s activity. 
But, I reflected, this also is the place where the Conference of the Library Association is 
being held, and “‘ the expenses of one delegate, etc.,” can be combined admirably with the 
suggested trip. 

So I went to Harrogate. 

The conference is now over. As usual it was the best one we ever had ; it created full 
enthusiasm for the library in times of depression; it gave me new views of cataloguing 
—I don’t say that I ever had any “ old” ones— ; it showed us that we were fine fellows and 
how many problems as a Library Association we have to solve; we found, again, that 
reference libraries still exist, a point on which some doubt has lately been expressed ; and, 
my word, you ought to have been there to admire the Schneider-trophy speed of our “ Forward 
Policy.” However, here is my compte-rendu. 

1 ARISE. 

On the Monday morning | arose at the, to you, unimaginable hour of seven. Was it 
not a character in one of W. |. Locke’s books who asked, with an emotion which his words 
convey, ‘““ My God! és there such an hour?” Possibly you don’t know, being a reader of 
D. H. Lawrence and the works of his disciples, and therefore finding little stimulus in the 
most romantic of our recent writers. But, | digress. What I really got up for was to solve 
my weekly Torquemada cross-word puzzle, for I compete with Colonel Mitchell, Mr. A. J. 
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Hawkes and Mr. K. Povey for honourable Sunday mention in The Observer, and, being train- 
sick on my way hither yesterday, had not my usual clarity in pursuing T.’s clueless clues. 
This morning twenty strenuous minutes having sufficed to settle this modern inquisitor, 
| wandered across the romantic Stray where the faintest suspicion of an autumnal mist Still 
lie on the dewy grass, and, the bright tang of the air notwithstanding, the fleckings of yellow 
on the trees emphasized the fact that fair as the day is the summer of 1933 is irrecoverably 
over. Past the White Hart Hotel and up the short Montpelier road I went to the Royal 
Baths and, it being well-nigh eight, took gingerly my first glass of the healing brew from the 
bowels of Harrogate. Possibly you like it better than I do. However, to drink it is one of the 
privileges and penalties of Harrogate. This, for me, is of course only a preliminary, as I 
am to take the ‘ cure.” I get my D’Arsonval treatment later this morning, and I’m likely 
to want to write to you about that ; but, so far as the conference is concerned, this was 


A Free Day, 


except that, at about twelve, I strolled up to the Winter Gardens, grinned affably at jovial 
friend Byers, and having got my papers and tickets proceeded to shake hands with the few 
in the L.A. who now know me. He/as,my Callimachus, my white hairs every day remind 
me, in the words of the last of the great English poets, that 


Onward the chariot of the untarrying moves ; 
Nor day divulges him nor night conceals ; 

Thou hear’st the echo of unreturning hooves 
And thunder of irrevocable wheels ; 


and I am even more reminded of it when I look at the hosts of fresh faces of all ages, but 
many of them as ridiculously young as are those of the constables who walk their beat in 
Parliament Street outside. They don’t know me, but I am glad that so much youth blossoms 
at Annual Meetings to-day, and no doubt the ghosts of our oldsters from Tedder to Pacy 
rejoice to see them here. For, mark you, Callimachus, a conference is a place of ghosts for 
all librarians of sixty and beyond. A few very frail physical threads hold us to the aétive 
generation of librarians. 


This is not an effeé of “ the waters,” but I will refrain from enthusiasms or lugubriosities. 
After a good lunch at the Majestic—I went there although I am not lodging there—I made 
my way with a charming companion across the Crescent to the suitable environment of 
Valley Gardens which must be seen to be believed. As this is not a topographical letter, 
I restrain myself. There were meetings in the afternoon. I believe the Oligarchs held a 
Council Meeting and the County Libraries Seétion disported itself. Then, later, there was 
the reception, but, as I am also undergoing “ the cure,” I excused myself. It was, for me, 
as I said, a free day. 


Owing to the cure, I am a little bit hazy about the order of the meetings, and, still being 
away from my Library, I have been unable to verify days and hours. So 


My Account 


will consist of a few of the papers and discussions which made most appeal to me, and perhaps 
I remember these, too, more hazily than I should. Impressive on the first morning at the 
Royal Hall, apart from the graceful civic reception and the papers, was the appearance of 
the Council on the platform. Not the usual gathering of a few who for some reason are 
always exhibited, but the whole oligarchy. A good notion as now we can see who spends 
“the ratepayers’ money.” [I’m sorry; that slipped out from sheer usance; I meant who 
administer our subscriptions.] These are our servants and if we don’t like them we can turn 
a few of them out in November ; they confront us before the election this year, egad! But, 
looking at them, one is puzzled to think how it may be done when no less than four of them 
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are ladies. Four !—* the chariot of the untarrying” és carrying us along! And what a 
clean-shaven lot of men! Where in this smooth assembly are the beards of Brown, Ballinger, 
Burgoyne, MacAlister, Tedder and Inkster? And how much dignity have we lost with the 
hirsute ; a man with a beard somehow always seems more balanced, wise and safe than a 
hairless one. Nor are there many reasonably decent moustaches now. Even—but I must 
not grow personal. Oh, yes; as to the papers. You expected calm and dispassionate pleas 
for the maintenance, in uncrippled activity, of our libraries in time of stress, and we got them, 
deftly, eloquently put. The problem of the day is the right use of leisure. Allowed. There 
is a use that is creative, a use that is sedative, a use that is destructive. The mind, especially 
the young mind, is never quite inactive ; one or more of these uses it will inevitably pursue, 
and unless the “ creative chance ”’ is given the destructive is usually sought as more interesting 
and spectacular. Every “ism” now rampant in the world, anarchism, fascism, hitlerism, 
sexism and cocktailism, is simply the expression, explosive or other but generally explosive, 
of the unoccupied mind seeking an outlet for its expansive forces. In every community 
the balance which is the ideal life can come only from all round knowledge, which can come 
in turn only from facilities for knowledge. The small tax for libraries is infinitesimal as an 
insurance payment, not only against destructive forces but in the more constructive work 
of building minds to meet the new world before us. For all experience testifies that the 
economic darkness now is only the last hour before the dawn. It was a heartening affair, 
Callimachus. 
After that, and my treatment, I felt I had had enough to go on with. So I did not hear 
Mr. Hoare on the distribution of books through voluntary bodies, though I certainly shall 
if I get another chance, the subjeé is so important. Nor did I hear Miss H. Smith, a cultured 
and enthusiastic lady who I understand has some really useful and constructive ideas, well 
worth discussion, on the training of school librarians ; nor, not feeling up to it, the remark- 
able session in which Messrs. Bedwell and Lamb and Mrs. C. E. A. Richmond looked all 
round hospital libraries, a session which ought to enthuse every librarian of good will. But 
I could not resist three or four papers, even when | ought to have been resting and ingesting 
the waters. For example, 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 

which were the theme of Mr. Strokewater at a thoroughly good meeting. Of all the parts 
of a library this, urged he, is the most neglected. Up and down the country we have towns 
boasting themselves the possessors of reference libraries, but the annual reports showed 
that some quite large ones, as he supposed them to be, were visited by anything from 10 to 
so readers daily, out of a population of 100,000 sometimes. It was difficult to say how many 
reference readers there actually were, because most libraries gave only their issues, and readers 
had a way of using several books ; but 

In some the issues were so small 

*T were caution not to count at all, 

But in the year’s report—if any— 

To hint, but vaguely, they were many. 
1 think I have the lines right: they produced cheers. The libraries made a poor show. 
Why? The answer was simple: the department did not meet any stable demand in the 
population. That is, in the average town the reference library is confined to books which 
for reasons of age, weight and cost are not placed on lending shelves, and is the depository 
for gifts of works no longer needed by the givers, or anyone else. It is often badly or 
inadequately staffed, those who conduéted it being unused to reference work or to the little 
Study of human psychology which the Kenyon report declared to be necessary. It is some- 
times regarded as something apart, when it is really one section of a whole; and it is not 
always comfortable, or well-lighted and ventilated, and is badly advertised. The remedy 
was to provide what was wanted :—up-to-time encyclopedias and other quick-reference 
books and to eliminate ruthlessly all books which were useless, on the principle that if a book 
is useless in the lending library, it is uselessyexcept most exceptionally, in the reference library. 
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Every ordinary book should be in its latest edition, the older one being thrown away. This 
is ruthless, but is sound business, and the principle is “ spend more on fewer books.” 
Reference books should be lent, except, of course, quick-reference books, which could be 
lent at week-ends if they were easily replaceable. The staff should know its job. Statistics 
ought to be kept of all uses of reference books for the guidance of the librarian himself. What 
other test was there for the average chief to judge by ? This did not apply to Manchester, 
Birmingham or the British Museum. 

I seemed to sense a sort of “ get on or get out” feeling amongst some of the more 
vigorous members. O a/coves of quiet, with Bodley’s ancient name, are you and these unresting shelves 
the same ?—or words to that effect ran through my mind. I have, alas, not space to report 
the whole discussion. 

Then, who that is aged and mortal, and not too affectionate of change, could resist the 

ForWARD Po.icy FOR LIBRARIANSHIP ? 


There was a lady, Miss Wyley, in the chair at the meeting at which Mr. Fiord enlightened 
us as to his forward policy. Or, rather, as that is unfair to him, not 47s forward policy but that 
of the A.A.L. “ Here,” said I, as I looked round at the earnest, intent eager faces of the 
audience,—“‘here lies the future of libraries. It is not a meeting of the Suicide Club, as the 
prevailing intensity would lead you to suppose.” Nor was it. The chairman—I don’t like 
chairwoman although this confusion of the sexes is confounding—was charming. She spoke 
well. She wasn’t sure that she sad believed everything in the A.A.L.’s forward policy. At 
any rate she did not wnti/ the facts had forced her to their acceptance ; and now she was a 
whole-hearted believer. And so on, very prettily. 


Mr. Fiord spoke with energy and effectiveness. A profession without a policy was a 
concert without a programme. ‘An excellent phrase, egad!” said I. We all knew that in 
the fetid air of libraries some assistants worked forty-two hours weekly (Shame!). He 
agreed; it was a shame. The A.A.L. were convinced that the intellectual strain of issuing 
books, ejecting stray dogs, collecting penny fines, and distinguishing for the average reader 
the varying methods of Virginia Woolf and Ruby M. Ayres called imperatively for a 39-hour 
week. (Great applause except from one listener—‘‘ why not 30 ?” and another—* wouldn't 
24 be better ?) He seemed to be carrying his audience with him, while I remembered the 
54-hour week you and I used to work. He told us it would cause more assistants to be 
employed, but the financial aspe& did not quite come out clearly. For, he didn’t say how 
my Staff is to be increased to cover the hours that were not to be worked. By closing libraries 
earlier ? Then the L.A. was to urge all who could to join N.A.L.G.O., because that would 
be a sure shield against economists ; but I thought N.A.L.G.O. was a municipal officers’ 
concern, and, if so, how does it concern the L.A., one half of which is now of non-municipal 
folk and non-librarians ? Then, if by any chance we work late, as we are always doing, 
con amore, we are to have extra pay. Further, Sunday labour is to be voluntary and to be 
doubly recompensed. But how voluntary ? Wouldn’t a committee in all new appointments 
ask candidates, “‘Are you wi/ling to do Sunday duty ?” and turn down those who said no ? 
Sick leave, on full pay, should be for six months. Anybody’s ? I mean that that is reasonable 
for a man carrying unescapable responsibilities, but does any authority make such a con- 
cession for others? There is usually, in public libraries at any rate, a /iason with the council’s 
Staff and the rules apply throughout that staff, and that will determine this six months business. 
Here the somnolence of the room overcame me and I woke to find a warm discussion Still 
going on; but, as I had lost the thread of it, I escaped. 

I crossed the terrace, leaning on the arm of—but that is personal !—to the room where 
Mr. Wortlehill was to read his paper on 

ECONOMICS IN CATALOGUING. 

This, thought I, is a title of worth, but as only a few of us do any but the most skinflint 

cataloguing, where shall we begin to ecanomize. Mr. Wortlehill helped us. I was Still a 
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little drowsy and even the electric Harrogate ozone and the “ auto-condensation, auto- 
conduétion and local applications of Effleuve and Bi-polar massage,” which I had this morning, 
may not have prevented my hearing him somewhat awry. 


“ The catalogue,” said he, “ is a fetish of the nineteenth century.” That’s good, I 
thought ; always begin by calling something a something, especially “a fetish”; it puts 
the subject where it ought to be, and if you can bring in the nineteenth century, or, far better, 
the Victorian Era, you have your audience eating from your hand. As you know, it is 
another fetish to pretend that pre-war days are a geological epoch away, etc. Well, books 
are evanescent things on the whole, which have their day and cease to be, especially the 
novels of the moment, many of which are merely produéts of the universal love of indecency 
which distinguishes this generation. Why, then, if they are here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
give them the illusory immortality of good catalogue cards or printed entries ? Why cata- 
logue fiction at all until it realises its tenth or twelfth edition? A mere typed shelf list is 
enough. Why catalogue, with bibliographical details, any kind of book which 1s not obviously 
authoritative when these details either change with every edition or are unimportant ? Why 
use analytics except for books on subjects for which no monographs exist? Good fiery stuff 
this was, my Callimachus ! 


Well; I did not attend 
THe Orner MEETINGS 
because much to my sorrow I was in the Baths when Miss J. F. Halbert was dealing with 
present-day work with children. She is one of the really promising children’s librarians of 
to-day. Her two papers in The L.A. Record last year were model student papers. I did not 
hear Mr. Savage on the problems of the L.A., which are many, varied, obvious; from finding 
a nexus of interest amongst our heterogenous membership, through problems of the finance 
of Chaucer House, a sane education scheme, a better recruitment of the library service and 
much more to a Consolidated Libraries A@&. And I cannot tell you much about the admirable 
social functions and excursions, except that the beauty of Fountains Abbey is in my mind 
as the golden glory that lingers in the sky after sunset 
APOLOGIA. 


Thus, for the moment, ends the record of the best of all my Conferences. I hope that 
Zenodotus (though I hope in vain perhaps) and Eratosthenes will join pens with you next 
month to give your impressions. They will be more coherent than mine, but not more 
enthusiastic. I am always intrigued by the italicized note the Editor of THe Lrsrary Worip 
puts after your letters. Quite obviously he cannot be responsible for the opinions and views 
in this one of mine; for, as the gifted Richard Aldington saith :— 


I am but a murmur of words, 


I am but a dark vision, 
A dream in the night :— 


Farewell, 


Farewell. 
KALLIKRATES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the notes, prophetic or otherwise, of the writers of 
Letters on Our Affairs.’’| . 
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SORTING TRAYS 

BOOK GUIDES 
REVIEW-READER’S CARD 
PROCESS STAMPS 

(a) Process Stamp 


(b) Combined History 
Stamp 


and Process 


BINDER’S INSTRUCTION SHEETS 


} DAMAGE LABEL 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES FORMS 
(a) Receipts for Books or Tickets 
(b) Letter returning Borrowers’ Tickets 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES FORMS 
(a) First Notice from Health Dept. 
(b) Second Notice 


BORROWERS’ APPLICATION 


VOUCHER. Style 1. 
BORROWERS’ APPLICATION 
VOUCHER. Style 2. 


BORROWERS’ TICKETS 


RECORD OF TICKETS IN FORCE 


13 


SUPPLIES 
FORMS 


§ 
% 


REGISTRATION DEPT. WORK 
SHEET 


14 VOUCHER FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 


15 


16 


24 


TICKETS 


LABELS FOR INSERTION IN 
BOOKS 


OVERDUE CALL SLIP 
BRANCH CASH RECEIPTS FORM 


BOOK EXCHANGE SERVICE RE- 
QUEST FORM 

BESPOKEN FORMS 

(a) Bespoken Form 

(b) Bespoken Slip 

BESPOKEN BOOK  NOTIFICA- 
TIONS 

(a) When book available 

(b) When book not available 


DATE GUIDES 

BOOK SUPPORTS 

SIGNS, NOTICES, Etc. 
SHELF LABEL HOLDERS 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 





2, 


GRAFTON & CO. 


COPTIC HOUSE, 51 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 
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The Library Association 
MAY EXAMINATIONS, 1933. 


ELEMENTARY. 

MERI Payne, L. M., Reading 

PASSES.—Adams, B. E., Leicestershire County Library; Adams, R. G., Croydon; Adsett, E. J., Paddington; Alexander, 
Miss G. M., Durham County Library ; Alston, Miss D., Glasgow ; Andrews, A., Birmingham ; Ashworth, Miss W. M., Birmingham ; 
Atkinson, Miss E., Hastings; Auckland, C. A., Hull; Barlow, S. H., Bolton; Barratt, Miss F. H., Manchester; Bate, Miss C. P., 
Wigan; Bellinger, W. J., Dorset County Library; Blend, Miss P., Manchester; Boodson, N., Birmingham University Library ; 
Bordas, Miss W. M., Hull; Bowker, J., Newton-le-Willows ; Broadbent, R., Birmingham; Brocklehurst, Miss M., Manchester ; 
Bromley, }. F., Guildhall Library, London; Brown, Miss H. G., Glasgow; Browne, Miss M. M., Chesterfield; Budge, H. D., 
Devou\County Library ; Burke, Miss E. E., Hastings; Burkett, j. Poplar; Burrington, J. E. C., Devon County Library; Burt, 
Miss V., Birmingham; Carver, Miss M. B., Birmingham ; Chalmers, W. P. W., Aberdeen ; Chandler, G., Birmingham ; Codlin, 
R. D., Watford; Cottrell, Miss L., Birmingham ; Couzens, Miss R., Dumfries; Cox, L., Cardiff; Craven, A. B., Leeds; Croot, 
H. G., Bristol University Library ; Davidson, Miss N., Sunderland : Dimbleby, Miss A. M., Middlesex County Library ; Dobbie, 
Miss J., Motherwell; Drummond, Miss B., Eccles; Elliott, C. A., Bermondsey ; Ellis, C. R., Surrey County Library; Errington, 
Miss D., Chester; Eyles, L. J., Birmingham University Library; Fordham, F., A.L.A., Edmonton ; Francis, Miss M., Birmingham ; 
Gaffney, K., Bethnal Green ; Gawley, S., Southwark ; Gemmell, Miss M. C., Glasgow ; Gleave, Miss 1. M., Liverpool; Goddard, 
Miss H. G., Leicester University College ; Green, Miss L. M., Hove; Hamilton, Miss E. H., Glasgow ; Hamilton, Miss P., Edin- 
burgh; Hand, Miss A. J. E., Croydon; Harper, A. C., Belfast; Harris, B., Paddington ; Harris, C., Bristol University Library ; 
Harrison, A. G., Middlesbrough ; Harrison, K. C., Hyde ; Harwood, Miss G. C. M., Wood Green ; Haworth, Miss M., Bury ; Hay. 
D., Caithness County Library ; Hazell, Miss L. D., Hastings; Head, Miss J., Exeter; Hearn, I. Ww. , Midlothian County Library . 
Helm, Miss D., Barrow-in-Furness ; Heppell, Miss N. F., Shefheld ; Herriman, G. F., Manchester ; Hibbs, Miss M. M., Birmingham ; 
Higginson, S., Belfast ; Hill, Miss J]., Coventry ; Hill, W. R., Lancashire County Library ; Hilton, J.S., Leigh B Hoare, Miss E. E., 
Johannesburg ; Hobbs, J. L., Derby; Hodges, Miss E. J., Hornsey ; Hodgkins, Miss K. I., Malvern; Holliday, S. C., Hendon ; 
Hollier, Miss E. B., Birmingham ; Howat, Miss J., Motherwell ; Howe, Miss A., Mansfield; Hurst, A. A., Bolton; Ibbotson, Miss 
R. M., Birmingham ; Inglis, Miss V. M., Glasgow; Jenkins, A. H., Salisbury; Johnson, Miss E. H., Glasgow; Johnson, W. R., 
Wood Green; Jones, J. L., Birmingham; Jupp, L. R., Paddington; Kay, Miss E., Durham County Library; Kerr, Miss E. M., 
Glasgow ; King, Miss P.G., Kent County Library ; Ladds, E. F., Cambridgeshire County Library ; Lamport, Miss I. G. F. , Croydon : 
Lickert, Miss B. J., Birmingham; Lightwood, Miss E. G., Birmingham ; a mS Js ie Airdrie; Little, Miss I. p Hove ; 
Liversidge, Miss E. A., Glasgow; Lock, R. N., Bournemouth; Longmuir, G. Lanarkshire County Library ; Maclean, Miss 
J]. S., Glasgow ; McPeake, J. G., Barrow-in-Furness ; Mair, Miss K., eis: "Mansley, Miss P. E., Dunfermline ; Manthorpe, 
Miss B. M., Ipswich; Marshall, Miss P., Kingston-on-Thames ; Matec het, Miss E. 'D, Glasgow ; Mattey, Miss E. M., Birmingham ; 
Meadows, W., Bethnal Green; Mildon, Miss E. L. S., Bristol ; Milne, M. K., Aberdeen; Mirrilees, A., Glasgow; Munday, Miss 
G. E., Oxford; Murrell, Miss M. J]., Birmingham; Needham, Miss I., Manchester; Nicolson, A. D., Ross and Cromarty County 
Library ; Noble, G. M., Edmonton; Olle, J. G. H., Portsmouth ; Osborne Smith, Miss J. M., Kingston-on-Thames; Papadopulos, 
G. C., Manchester; Paton, Miss M. E., West Lothian County Library; Pattenden, Miss M. E., Hastings; Penman, Miss J. R., 
Scottish C.L.S.; Pettifer, Miss E. M., Walthamstow; Platts, Miss K., Sheffield University Library ; Plumbe, W. J., 309, Botolph 
Claydon, Bletchley; Pyke, G. L., Taunton; Renfrew, Miss C. E., Glasgow; Richardson, H. C., Southwark; Ridler, Miss H., 
Manchester ; Riggs, H. J., Dorset County Library; Roberts, K. A. L., Birmingham; Robertson, J., Stirlingshire County Library ; 
Rogers, F. H., Bristol University Library; Ryding, Miss E. S., Sheffield; Sargeant, E. R., Birmingham; Saunders, Miss D. B., 
Bebington ; Savage, G. D., Bristol University Library ; Scobbie, W., Airdrie; Scutt, S. L., West Sussex County Library; Sharp, 
j. C., Birmingham; Sharp, J. H. W., Dumfries; Shaw, Miss B., Manchester; Shaw, Miss E., Nelson; Shepherd, Miss E. F., 
Birmingham ; Sheppard, G. S., Birmingham ; \Shipton, Miss J. M., Ilford ; Simmons, j. S. G., Birmingham University Library ; 
Simmons, Miss S. S., Oxford; Smith, Miss E. R., Manchester; Smith, K., Leeds; Snook, Il. W. J., Devon County Library ; 
Southerdan, Miss M. G. H., Croydon; Soutter, D. C., Glasgow; Staveley, R., Shefiield ; Stock, Miss E. M., Wandsworth ; 
Strathdee, R. M., Midlothian County Library ; Street, Miss G. E., Camberwell; Tait, J. M., Glasgow ; Timbers, Miss a , Manchester ; 
Tomlinson, Miss M. E., Lancashire County Library; Valentine, D., Edinburgh; Vernon, Miss M., Manchester ; Vest, Miss E., 
Durham County Library; Vickers, J., Bolton; Walker, R. A. B., 111, Old London Road, St. Albans ; Walters, A. G., Durham 
County Library; Ward, Miss M. C., Birmingham; Welch, L. W. ‘Bermondsey ; Wells, E. A., Bromley; White, K. M., Bourne 
mouth; White, Miss M. T., Manchester; Whiteley, Miss J., Birmingham ; Wilkin, Miss M., Manc hester ; Wilkinson, Miss M., 
Glasgow ; Wills, Miss E. B., Walthamstow ; Young, R. B., Edinburgh 


INTERMEDIATE. 
PASSES.—Ball, S. R., Nottingham University ot Charlesworth, Miss P. E., Nottingham University College ; 
Christopher, H. G. T., Bermondsey ; . Farmer, Miss G. E., Coventry ;j Irwin, R., A.L.A. (Merit in Part 1), Northampton County 


Library. 

PASSED IN PART L., BEING EXEMPTED FROM PART II. — Daniels, Miss E. M., Darlington; Graham, J. M. (Miss), 
Glasgow; Harrison, J. C., Liverpool; Hartland, Miss H. R., Birmingham ; lnskip, K. W., Hounslow ; Jacobsen, Miss I. C., 
Liverpool ; Lewis, Miss M. G., National Library of Wales ; Marfleet, _ Bolton ; : Smith, Miss M. J. D., 6, Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, W.C.1.; Thomas, Miss B. H., Liverpool; Turner, Miss B., Ipswich ; Vallender, Miss E., Metropolitan ‘ickers Electrical Co. ; 
Ww alke or, J., A.L.A., Birmingham ; Walker, Miss V. W., A.L.A., Nottingham. 

PASSED IN PART L., BEING EXEMPTED FROM PART I.—Bickerton, L. M., Bolton; Bonny, H. V. A., A.L.A., 
Dagenham ; Brown, C., A.L.A., Birmingham ; Buchanan, N. B., Sheffield; Collison, R. L. W., Hendon; Doubleday, Miss M. H.. 
Hampstead; Dunnett, J. W., Edinburgh; Ewer, R. J., Leyton; Farrar, W., Leeds; Flinn, Miss K.G., Hounslow; Gardner, 
Miss A., Preston; Gavin, Miss E. A., Coventry; Hardy, Miss M. F., A.L.A., Birmingham; Heywood, Miss F. J., Warrington ; 
Kingdon, W. J., Wimbledon ; Mason, E. H., A.L.A., Manchester; Mercer, Miss L., A.L.A., Birmingham ; Parfitt, L. W., Gravesend; 
Pilcher, E. T., Portsmouth ; Sayers, Miss P., Sheffield ; Stevenson, F. C., Leyton; Wallace, A. H., Nottingham University College ; 
Wells, A. J., Croydon ; Wild, Miss E., Ilkley ; Willard, C. P., East Sussex County Library; Wright, R.C., Bournemouth; Yarker, 
F. B., Croydon 

FINAL EXAMINATION—PART I. 

MERIT.—Gravell, F. W., Patent Office Library (The Literary History of Science). 

PASSES.—Bilton, H. A., A.L.A., Hull; Lendrem, Miss P. M., West Riding County Library; Norman, R., A.L.A., Cardiff; 
Roscoe, Miss C. E., A.L.A., Coventry ; Thomas, J. E., Cardiff 


FINAL EXAMINATION—PART II. 
MERIT.—Osborne, G. F., Birmingham (Palaeograpby and Archives). 


PASSES.—Edwards, C., Sheffield ; Fernie, Miss L. A., Liverpool ; German, J. H. L., York ; Johnson, Miss O. A., 8, de Neville 
Av., Cambridge ; News, Miss H., A.L.A., Congregational dibrary ; Spurr, Miss M. M., Bolton. 
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FINAL EXAMINATION—PART III. 
MERITS.—Makepeace, Miss B. M., Ipswich; Mews, Miss H., Congregational Library (University and Special Libraries) 
PASSES.-—Brindle, J., A.L.A., Lancashire County Library ; McKinnon, J., Bethnal Green; Panchen, Miss E. V., National 
Library of Wales ; Scattergood, Miss F., Stretford. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 

MERIT.—Lamb, J. P., Sheffield ; Webster, Miss E. M., A.L.A., Dundee. 

PASSES.—Austin, Miss C. A., A.L.A., Gloucestershire County Library ; Dallison, Miss C. R., Birmingham ; Flegg, Miss G. M., 
Ipswich ; Johnson, Miss K., A.L.A., Bradford; Leighton, Miss D A.L.A., Stretford ; Livingstone, Miss S. E., Bolton; Morrish, 
W. J., A.L.A., Cardiff; Moxey, E. W., Wallasey ; Schofield, E. B.. x L.A., Mane hester : Sleight, A. E., F.L.A., Cardiff ; Walker, 
R. A. B., 111, Old London Road, St. Albans ; Watkins, Miss E. C., Cardiff. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 
HONOURS.—Davis, Miss G., Cardiff; Jahn, Miss E. M., Lincoln; Woodhams, Miss A. I. M., Essex County Library. 
MERITS.—Coxon, Miss M. H., Neweastle Literary and Philosophical Society ; Haines, P. E., Chester; West, Miss E. K., 
Croydon. 
PASSES. — Berriman, , A.L.A., Acton; Evans, Miss E. J. A., A.L.A., Coventry; Smith, R. E. G., A.L.A., Reading ; 
Vale, Miss J. M., Hackney ; Webi, G. F., Wiltshire County Library. 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 
MERIT.—Caselton, O.G., A.L.A., Kensington. 
PASS.—Engall, F. S., A.L.A., Greenwich. 


LATIN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 
HONOURS.—Wise, Miss H. C., Cheltenham. 
MERITS.—Jones, B. C., A.L.A., St. Pancras; Kemp, Miss M. E. R., Edinburgh. 
PASSES.—Bowdler, R. W., A.L.A., Kidderminster; Clark, Miss E. M., Hastings; Halliday, D. H., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Keightley, Miss G. E., Lincoln ; Nealon, Miss M, N., Cheltenham ; Osborne, Miss N., London Union Catalogue ; Spiers, Miss F. V., 
Winchester; Woodham, W.H., A.L.A., Wood Green ; Wright, Miss C. L., Leicester. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 

HONOURS.—Wilson, J. L., Hackney. 

MERIT.—Hawkins, E. R. J., Croydon. 

PASSES.—Broomhead, E., A.L.A., Middlesbrough ; Coombe, E. J., A.L.A., Devon County Library ; Cullum, H. C., Bolton; 
Nevard, Miss B. F., A.L.A., Lambeth ;' Rowsell, R. T. G., A.L.A., East Sussex County Library; Walker, J. M., Sheffield; Wood, 
4. G., Bolton. 

WELSH LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 


MERIT.—Caul, R. J. M., A.L.A., National Library of Wales. 


SUMMARY. 

Elementary ... 216 Candidates sat. 180 Passed (1 with Merit). 
Intermediate—Part I. ... 114 ” »” 19 » (1 with Merit). 
Intermediate—Part Il. ... 74 a hs 32 a : 

Final—Part |. __... = 10 i ihe 6 » (1 with Merit). 

Final—Part Il. ... ma pa a 7 » (1 with Merit). 

Final—Part III. ... iit 4 pat > 6 » (2 with Merit). 

Languages ... ous 76 ds pa 49 a is with Honours, 10 with Merit). 

Total—525 Candidates sat - 299 Passed. 
Percentage of Passes - 57%. 





Note ; 


This generation of library assistants probably does not remember the years when at 
every Easter a substantial party of the Library Assistants’ Association would go abroad to 
Paris, Brussels, Holland or elsewhere with a view to Studying libraries there. Times have 
been difficult but money has not been so scarce as it was before the war; not do we imagine 
that present-day assistants do not regard foreign travel as an essential part of their equipment. 
Of course, the old library schools turned, in the first place, upon the energy of a few individuals, 
as for example, Messrs. Sayers, Cashmore, Purnell, Warner, Sharp and Checketts, who had 
the assistance of some quite enterprising young ladies in Miss Gilbert, Miss Clarke, and others. 
The results were life-long friendships for many of the older assistants, and a knowledge of 
foreign libraries which has been mutually helpful both to the English and to the foreign 
librarians concerned. We suggest quite seriously to the A.A.L. that they should find an 
organiser who could bring into being again the schools which were so valuable of old. 
Incidentally, we may mention that it is hoped the Library School at Madrid, which was to 
be held last Easter by the School of Librarianship, will be held there next Easter. That offers 
a prospect which is attractive, and we hope many will prepare for it. 
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Personal News 


Mr. Herbert C. Caistor, Senior Assistant, 
Exeter City and University College Library, 
to be Borough Librarian, Public Library, 
Workington, in succession to Mr. J. W. C. 
Purves. 

Miss Ellen M. Humphreys, Assistant, 
Public Library, Chelmsford, to be Assistant- 
in-Charge, Junior Library, Public Library, 
Watford. 

Miss Mary M. Hudson, B.A. (Lond.), to 
be Assistant, Public Library, Watford. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of ‘Tue Lrsrary Worwp wold be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
first of each month.| 


Altrincham 


The Altrincham Public Libraries have 
issued a useful little typewritten “ News 
Circular” giving particulars of the many 
library facilities. 


Birmingham 

At a Conference held in Birmingham on 
July 2sth, the City Librarian, Mr. H. M. 
Cashmore, presented the report of the 
Birmingham Hospital Libraries Committee, 
which was approved by the Conference. This 
approval established a new organisation entitled 
The Birmingham Hospital Libraries Council. 


Brentford and Chiswick 


In the April quarterly list of books added 
to the Brentford and Chiswick Public Libraries 
is printed “ A List of One Hundred of the 
Best English Novels Published Since 1900.” 
The list is a good one and has been deservedly 
popular. Brentford Library has _ recently 
been reorganising and the most marked 
changes have taken place in the Lending 
Library. The shelves have been arranged in 
fan shape, which gives the borrower plenty of 
room and allows for the maximum of daylight. 
The new arrangement also allows for an 
excellent over-sight by the assistant in charge. 
The fiction is ranged round the walls and the 
non-fiction classes occupy the centre shelves, 
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Burton-on-Trent 
The Exhibition of Scholar’s Work done 


at the local Schools and arranged at the 
Library from May sth-25th, attracted 7,457 
visitors. 


Buxton 


In the May Book-Liff of the Buxton 
Public Libraries is an article on Prehistoric 
Man by Lady Boyd Dawkins. From May 
29th—July 18th, 1933, the Third Annual 
Exhibition of the Work of Local Amateur 
Artists was held. The July issue contains an 
article on the late Lytton Strachey. 


Cambridge 


In the Cambridge Public Library Record 
is a particularly interesting article by Dr. 
Rouse “ On Reading,” and also the Annual 
Report of the Libraries for the year 1932-33. 


Cardiff 


An exhibition of photographs from 
The Times, entitled Britain Beautiful, was held 
from June 17th to July 1$t. In conneétion 
with this the Libraries Committee seleéted 
topographical manuscripts and books illus- 
trating the scenery of Wales from the 
collections in the Cardiff Public Library for 
exhibit with the photographs. 


Coventry 


A good list of books on “ Summer 
Sports and Recreations” is a feature of the 
May-June Coventry Bookshelf. The Bookshelf 
for July-August contains an interesting article 
on ‘“ Coventry Players and Playwrights” by 
Mary Dormer Harris. 


Croydon 

The Readers’ Index of the Croydon Public 
Libraries gives many interesting notes on 
Croydon in 1826, with an illustration from an 
old print. The July-August Index contains 
an additional illustration. 


Darlington 

The Public Library and Museum Bulletin 
for July (quarterly issue) gives a list of 
suggested books for diversified reading. 
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CARD INDEX CABINETS 


GRAFTON CABINET 


Drawers fitted with follower blocks 
and cast brass label holders and 


pulls Drawer stops 


Four-drawer Oak Cabinet for 5in. by 


3in. cards 


Price £2/5/- With rods, £2/15/- 





ROLL SHUTTER CABINETS 


9 Trays. Spring lock 


Height - 3ft. 9fin. 
Width -  Ift. 6jin 
Depth - Ift. 3 in 


Inside measurement of Trays, 15Jin. by 12}in. by 2}in. 


Price, in Oak, £3/15/- 


CARD CHARGING TRAYS 


Light or medium oak. 


Fitted compressor block 


Price, to take cards 4in. by 2in., 7/6 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY TABLES 


Oak, with polished tops. 4ft. Gin. by 2ft. 8in., £3/8/6 
With two drawers, £4/3/6 


GRAFTON & CO. idssets st. tonvon, w.c. 
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Hendon 


From Hendon Public Libraries comes a 
very handy little ‘‘ Handbook of Information ” 
on the facilities of the Libraries, and two 
reading lists, one on “‘ Scouts and Guides ” 
and the other on “ The Co-operative Move- 
ment.” 


Hornsey 

Hornsey Public Libraries have issued a 
sele& list of “ Best Books for Boys and 
Girls, 1932-3.” In order to assist parents 
and teachers in the seleétion of children’s 
literature, these books have been placed on 
exhibition at the Central Library. 


King’s Lynn 

The May number of the Readers’ Quarterly 
of the King’s Lynn Public Libraries is an 
excellent number full of topical material on 
travel and sport. 


Leeds 


The June issue of the Commercial and 
Technical Library Bulletin describes the File 
of Current Data, a medium which has been 
inaugurated and developed in order to 
preserve information derived from the by- 
produé uses of periodicals and journals and 
other extraneous material. The July number 
includes a list of some new editions of standard 
books. 


Luton 

Luton’s second Branch Library was 
opened in the distri€t of Stopsley on June 
19th by the Mayor of Luton (Councillor 
G. W. Walker). Provision is made for both 
adults and juveniles in the new branch. 


Manchester 

The Manchester Librarian, the journal of 
the Manchester Public Libraries Staff Guild, 
for May, gives a very valuable account of 
“Some Vanished Halls of Manchester,” by 
Mr. Edmund Ogden. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 

The Public Libraries Bulletin for July 
has an editorial note on The Value of 
Historical Novels. 





Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAwrELLe, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


A large number of Reports are to hand, 
but only a selection can be reviewed in this 
issue, the others will be dealt with in due 
course. From a general survey it is evident 
that the unsettled conditions in the industrial 
world are entailing a heavy responsibility on 
library authorities, and causing a greater 
demand than ever upon the resources of public 
libraries. All parts of the country are alike 
affected, and from all quarters come the 
report of much swollen issues, and heavy 
expenditure on replacements and binding. 
Satisfaction is expressed by the majority of 
librarians, at being able to supply the means 
of whiling away the hours of enforced leisure 
of many of their unfortunate fellow citizens. 
Regret at the lack of sufficient accommodation 
to cope with the extra demands made upon 
them is recorded by many authorities. 


Burney Public Libraries. — 19th Annual 
Report, 1932-1933. Borough Librarian, W. 
Bramley Coupland, F.L.A. Population, 
98,259. Income from Rate, £9,341. Stock: 
Lending, 21,470; Reference, 5,818 ; Music, 
4,369; Junior, 5,410; Branches, 23,884. 
Issues: Lending, 379,212; Reference, 
74,548; Music, 7,252; Junior, 59,599; 
Branches, 397,113. Borrowers’ tickets in 
use, 19,830. Branches, 2. Distributing 
Stations, 3. 

In every possible way the period being reviewed 
has been a remarkably good library year, and the 
Committee are gratified with the public service carried 
out. Previous records have been fully maintained and 
the total issues show a subStantial increase over the 
previous year. The Committee also express pleasure 
at the greater use which has been made of the Reference 
Department, and also the non-fiétional seétions of the 
Lending Libraries. A —_ catalogue dealing with 
English history was published and has been much 
appreciated by students and teachers. A new departure 
was the attendance at the Libraries of groups of school 
children — school hours. These visits are 
apparently helpful to teachers and scholars. Wireless 
Discussion Groups have again been conduéted with 
much success. 


FutHamM Public Libraries. — 45th Annual 
Report, 1932-1933. Borough Librarian, 
William T. Creed, A.L.A. Population, 
149,600. Rate, 1.5d. Income from Rate, 
£6,950. Stock: Lending, 58,404; Refer- 
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HOW TO USE A 
LARGE LIBRARY 
By 
E. J. Dincwa tt, D.Sc. 


12mo, boards, 2s. 6d. net 


@. This, and many other 
books of outstanding interest 
to LIBRARIANS, which we 
have published from time to 

time, may be seen on 


STAND 33 


A list of publications will 
gladly besent free on request 


BOWES & BOWES 


TRINITY ST - CAMBRIDGE 





fa READY IN SEPTEMBER =" 


The Diffusion 
of Culture | 


By Proressor G. Exx.ior SMITH 
M.A., M.D., LITT.D., D.SC., CH.M., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 








In this work the Author, a 
recognised authority, answers 
the much-debated question : 
How did culture spread 
throughout the world ? 


———— 
| 











250 pages, with maps and illustrations 
7s. 6d. net 


C. A. WATTS & Co. Ltd. 


JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET ST. 
LONDON, E.0.4 
































A. M. HALDANE 


The LIBRARY BOOK 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


STAND NO. 3 


This Exhibit will comprise a selection 
of Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Warnes, Collins and Benns Publications 
and all the most recent ‘* best sellers.” 
New recently remaindered works of 
Art, General Non-Fiction, Fiction and 
Juveniles. 
A Cordial Invitation is 


extended to all Librarians 
to visit Stand No.3and/or 


4 Carlton St., London, S.W.1 


(2 minutes from Piccadilly Circus) 








Latest Issues of f Up-to-Date 


ue. Stories 








2/6 net 2/- net 
Brave Grothe | The ghottered Window 
| 4 M. ~~ er . A. Barter Snow 
er Little Kingde Tom id Treasure 


| Norah : ‘A Batter Suow Grace Pettman 
Beth J. C. Harris + Miss Rosemary 
Mistary 











My Lady’s Golden kK. Mellersh 
F E.E.Enock § | dames Chalmers of 
True to the Last New Guinea 
E. E. Green William Robson 
1/6 net | 1/3 net 
His wee Book Under the Old Oaks 
. E. Green | E. Everett Green 
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ence, 16,361. Additions, 4,411. With- 
drawals, 7,387. Issues: Lending, 622,829; 
Reference, 76,891. Borrowers, 24,866; 
extra tickets, 24,208. Branches, 2. 

Another highly successful year has been exper- 
ienced. Not only in book circulation, but in the work 
amongst the young people, public le€&tures and exhibi- 
tions, and other activities, has progress been made. 
In spite of the friendly rivalry of several new private 
circulating libraries which have recently opened up in 
the neighbourhood, the total issues increased by 30,500. 
Special importance is attached to the increased use 
made of the Reference Library by Students. The 
South Branch Library was re-arranged during the year 
giving much better accommodation for the children’s 
section. A more “ live” institution has thus been 
obtained with very little outlay. The Illustration 
Colle&tion continues to grow and is more widely used 
than ever. The reservation of Fiétion in the Lending 
Departments has been discontinued. A unique inno- 
vation was the holding of six weekly chess classes for 
boys and girls in the Leéture Hall. What will the next 
generation of Librarians, we ask, be teaching the 


children ? 


GATESHEAD Public Libraries.—47th Annual 
Report, 1932-1933. Borough Librarian, R. 
Lillie, F.L.A. Population, 122,379. Rate, 
2.8d. Stock: Lending, 38,081 ; Reference, 
6,240; Intermediate, 1,212; Junior, 5,839; 
Schools, 13,735. Additions, 4,808. With- 
drawals, 5,612. Issues: Lending, 384,302 ; 
Reference, 16,410; Intermediate, 13,877; 
Junior, 64,786; Schools, 261,321. Bor- 
rowers, 18,832. 1 Junior Branch Library. 

This Report is made a souvenir publication in 
honour of Mr. H. F. Fallaw, ].P., Chairman of the 

Libraries Committee. Mr. Fallaw has been aétively 

interested in the Library and its development since he 

joined the General Management Committee in 1883. 

It is to this gentleman’s wide literary knowledge, and 

to his enthusiastic and ungrudging service during 

fifty years, that the Library has reached such a high 

Standard of efficiency, and Stands to-day at the head of 

all educational and cultural institutions in the Borough. 

It must be pleasing to him to be able to present a 

report on the past year’s work so full of progress and 

splendid public service. The patronage of the Library 
has grown to such an extent that the present accommo- 
dation is entirely inadequate. This faét, together with 
the recent extension of the Borough, makes the eStablish- 
ment of branch libraries most imperative. Mr. Fallaw 
has worked hard for this extension for many years. 

The branch children’s library, opened six years ago, 

continues to make great Strides in its good work. An 

Intermediate seétion of the adult Lending Library has 

been Started and is proving a great attraction. The 


Report contains a photograph of Mr. Fallaw, and_ 


several illustrations of the Libraries. 


Hornsey Public Libraries. — 34th Annual 
Report, 1932-33. Borough Librarian, |. G. 
Faraday. Population, 93,000. Income from 


° 





Rate, £10,069. Stock: Lending, 22,459; 
Reference, 3,477; Branches, 43,063. Addi- 
tions, 7,491. Withdrawals, 2,039. Issues; 
Lending, 220,528; Branches, 503,614. Bor- 
rowers’ tickets in force, 32,969. Branches, 3. 
The developments and improvements which have 

been carried out within the past few years are said to be 
mainly responsible for the flourishing condition of the 
Libraries. In the year just closed a great increase in 
the daily issue of books was experienced from both 
Central and Branch Libraries. The increase in the 
lending departments alone amounted to 162,563, 
and the daily average 2,679. The Muswell Hill Branch, 
opened in 1931, had a larger aggregate issue than the 
Central Library, while carrying a smaller stock. The 
percentage of the population registered as borrowers 
now Stands at 21.7, ten years ago it was 9.9. A special 
library van visits each library three times a week, 
carrying books, etc., required from one or more of the 
others, and maintaining a proper liaison between the 
four institutions. The Committee have decided to 
increase the fee for bespeaking fiction, from 1d. to 2d, 
per volume. 

Ipswich Public Libraries—Annual Report 
for 1932-1933. Chief Librarian, Leonard 
Chubb, F.L.A. Population, 85,910. Income 
from Rate, £4,625. Stock: Lending, 
37,369; Reference, 18,539; Children’s, 
4,306; Branches, 14,135. Additions, 4,097. 


Withdrawals, 2,235. Issues: Lending, 
327,620; Reference, 93,666; Children, 
67,725 ; Branches, 117,128. Borrowers, 


20,827; extra tickets, 21,322. Branches, 5. 
The Committee have suffered the loss of two valued 
members by the death of Sir Edward Packard, J.P., 
who has served with them since 1876, and Mr. Coun- 
cillor A. Woolford. In June, Mr. Henry Ogle, a former 
Chief Librarian, retired on superannuation after com- 
pleting thirty-one year’s service. The year’s work 
shows an advance in all attivities. The total issues 
were 16,200 up on last year. The Central Children’s 
Department has been re-organised and a simplified 
form of classification, grouping by type of Story, 
instituted. This Department records the largest 
increase of any. The Reference Library has also been 
re-arranged with beneficial results. Among a large 
number of valuable gifts received by the Libraries, 
attention is drawn to the Bateman-Hanbury family 
colleétion of some 2,500 Suffolk documents, and the 
Suffolk MSS. presented by the executors of the late 

Rev. Charles Upwood Manning. 

Leeps Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—Annual Report, 1932-1933. City 
Librarian, R. }. Gordon, F.L.A. Population, 
482,809. Rate, 3.144d. Income from 
Rate, £38,427. Stock: Reference, 109,992 ; 
Commercial and Technical Library, 13,266; 
Central Circulating Department, 32,419; 
Central Lending, 43,579 ; Branches, 139,882. 
Additions, 36,591. Withdrawals, 46,581. 
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oom AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK cummeny 


MEDIAEVAL 
STUDIES 


By WRAY HUNT, B.A. Oxon. 
II. Class Hons. School of Modern History 


A fascinating and scholarly description of every 
aspect of life in the Middle Ages. 
ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT FROM 
ORIGINAL SOURCES 
“A well-considered and beautifully printed book, 
with valuable illustrations.”"— Times Educational 

Supplement. 
Cloth. Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 


CORNWALL TO 
AMERICA IN 1783 


From the Journal of PAUL BURALL (1755-1826). 


Introduction by A. K. HAMILTON 
JENKIN, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon), Hon. 
Sec. Federation of Old Cornwall Societies. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 4/6 net 


“. .. anextraordinarily fascinating record 
of travel in the past.’’— Public Opinion 


THE FENLAND PRESS 
12 Henrietta St., W.C.2 





Cr. 8vo. 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. Each 3s. 6d. net 


THREE DASHING SUBALTERNS. 
By Escotrr Lyny. 
A thrilling tale of war and intrigue on the north- 
west frontier of India. 

MAROONED ON MYSTERY ISLE. 
By Davip Ker. 
A story of strange adventures on an unknown 
island of the Indian Ocean. 

THE REFORMATION OF JINTY. 
By Etsm J. Oxennam. 
A School guide story. 
Jinty, reformed or unreformed, will make a strong 
appeal to Miss Oxenham’s readers 

THE EXPLOITS OF THE CHALET GIRLS. 
By Evinor M. Brent-Dver. 
Another lively tale of the Chalet Girls at work 
and at play—particularly the latter. It is seldom 
that a Chalet Girl has not got something “ up 
her sleeve.”” 

MR. Never-losT. 
By A. Turnsutt, Foreword by Dr. J. C. Suitn 
A story for children between the ages of eight and 
eighty 
In this tale are blended all the ingredients which 
children demand in their story-books—fun, word- 
play, thrilling adventure, the fantastic world of 
topsy-turvy. Withal, the story speaks in terms of 
lo-day—wireless, the aeroplane, the motor-car. As 
Dr. Smith remarks in his Foreword, the whimsical 
humour will appeal also to “ other children of a 
larger growth.” 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED 
38 Soho Sq., London, W.1 
and Edinburgh 
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Our Mr. L. J. Wastell 
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a To Librarians 








Do you receive 
HEFFER’S Catalogue 
of 


PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS ? 


Heffer’s are constantly acquiring 
stocks of books of great interest 
and on every subject, including 
standard sets and fine editions. 
The prices are a fraction of the 
original published price, and all 
the books are in absolutely new 
condition. 
—Important Catalogues of —— 
Secondhand Books frequently 
issued. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
Booksellers, Cambridge 
















































Issues: Reference, 91,614; Commercial 
and Technical, 32,651; Central Lending, 
$57,747; Branches, 2,805,514; Junior 
Reading Room, 285,985; News Rooms, 
10,804. Borrowers, 66,745. Tickets in 
use, 138,793. Branches, 20. 

The year under review saw the Libraries catering 
for, and meeting, a greater public demand than ever 
before experienced. Over 3} millions of books were 
used, representing an increase over the year before of 
more than a } million. In the year 1931-2 the increase 
was 676,125, so that almost a million more books were 
circulated in two years. It is estimated that about one- 
sixth of the reading population of the City are now 
enrolled as borrowers. The Committee venture to 
think that such a good proportion of citizens volun- 
tarily using the Lending Libraries is a testimony to 
their wide appeal, usefulness and efficiency. The 
valuable work done by the Commercial and Technical 
Library is Still retarded by insufficient housing, and 
as the services rendered by this department are rapidly 
growing, it is obvious that relief will have to come 
soon. A number of the branch libraries received 
internal alteration, which in each case was followed by 
increased issues. The total branch issue last year was 
the highest ever recorded. The Committee regret 
they are at present unable to grant library facilities 
to a number of new areas. Visitors to the Art Gallery 
during the year totalled 212,229, and to the Museum 
43,031. 

Luton Public Libraries.—Librarian’s Report 
for the year ending 318t March, 1933. 
Librarian, Maud E. Griffiths. Population, 


72,500. Stock: Lending, 32,601; Refer- 
ence, 3,401. Additions, 2,919. Issues: 
Lending, 329,469; Reference, 25,490; 


Borrowers, 29,978. 1 Branch. 

The Libraries are steadily forging ahead and now 
occupy a prominent place in the cultural life of the 
town. During the past year all departments have shown 
great vitality and progress, and it is difficult to single 
out any one of them for special mention. The total 
returns show an increase of 42,969, the Central Lending 
supplying 39,344 of this figure. National Boy’s and 
Girl’s Book Week was observed by holding an 
exhibition of “‘ Children’s Books of yesterday and to- 
day.” A printed catalogue was issued and sold and the 
exhibition attraéted 5,000 visitors, in addition to 
classes from schools. The changing of the young 
people’s library to more commodious quarters has been 
fully justified, the year’s issues showing an increase of 
15,538. 1,514 books were issued to patients in the 
Bute Hospital from a stock of 100 supplied by the 
Libraries. 


MANSFIELD Public Libraries and Museum.— 
Report of the Librarian and Curator for the 
year ending 31$t March, 1933. Borough 
Librarian and Curator, H.G. Massey. Popula- 
tion, 46,075. Income from Rate, £2,509. 
Stock: Lending, 17,376; Juvenile, 3,496; 

Reference, 2,202; Branch, 1,361. Addi- 
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Issues : 
65,191; 
Branch, 14,140. Borrowers, 14,226; extra 
tickets, 5,941. 1 Branch. 

Here we have a very good specimen of a typed and 


Withdrawals, 508. 
Juvenile, 


tions, 2,722. 
Lending, 274,741; 


duplicated Report. The paragraphs are clear and 
easily read, while the figures and tables are readily 
understood. The scheme for re-organising the Libraries 
began in 1928 and ended in 1932, thus we have the 
first report of a full year’s working under the new 
regime. It is interesting to observe the remarkable 
growth of the number of borrowers and the books 
they have used before and since the re-organisation. 
In 1928 the figures were 3,500 borrowers and 102,000 
circulation, and last year the totals were 14,226 and 
354,072. Another inStance of the beneficial effects 
of modernizing the service. The first year’s work 
of the new Junior Department was also highly success- 
ful. A notable acquisition by the Museum was the 
collection of about 750 British birds formed by the 
late Mr. Joseph Whitaker. The Museum was visited 
by 59,120 persons during the year. 

NorrTinGHaM Public Libraries and Museum.— 
Annual Report, 1932-1933. Chief Librarian, 
Walter A. Briscoe, F.R.S.L., F.L.A. Popu- 
lation, 271,000. Stock: Lending, 42,724; 
Reference, 60,948; Branches, 100,495. 
Additions, 8,899. Issues : Central Lending 
(five months only), 154,675 ; Special issues 
during period of closing, 10,630; Branches, 
540,582; Juvenile and School Libraries, 
286,958. Branches, 10. 

The outStanding event in a very busy year was the 
opening in O@ober last of the extension of the Central 
Library. The new wing includes a modern open- 
access Lending Library, a spacious Reading Hall with 
ready-reference books, administrative offices, book 
Stores, etc. The Lending Library has accommodation 
for 50,000 volumes. The whole of the stock has been 
examined and re-classified. The principal portion 
of the Reference Library is located in its former premises 
and has been developed as a Study and research seétion. 
12,321 volumes were issued in this new seétion during 
the five months its has been opened. Great success 
has attended these important developments of the 
service and over 10,000 new readers were enrolled. 
The Branch Libraries bore well the great extra Strain 
placed upon them during the changing over of the 
Central. They returned a total issued increased by 
48,368 volumes. The Children’s Library has been 
transferred to the old wing at the Central Library. 
Further branches are to be ereéted at Aspley and 
Sherwood. The Museum attendance amounted to 
105,999. 

PrymoutH Public Libraries —s6th Annual 
Report. City Librarian, Fredk. C. Cole, 
F.L.A. Population, 208,166. Rate, 1.12d. 
Income from Rate, £6,996. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 64,251; Reference, 31,427. Additions, 
4,760. Withdrawals, 1,351. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 622,204; Reference, 118,677. 
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xtra Tae Best Practica Hanpsoox Yet PustisHep. 
MODERN BIRTH CONTROL METHODS, or How to 
| and Avoid Pregnancy. 
an By G. Rytey Scort, F.Ph.S. (Eng). With a Fore- 
C.B. 


and word by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bart, 
adily 8) - post free 
*. * We can thoroughly recommend this little book . . . It 
aries is written with sect knowledge and much skill.” 
: the — Medical Worl. 
new OLD BELIEFS “AND NEW 1 ae 
bl By Ws. Russet, M.D., 5/6 post free 
cable * Aims at tracing the e = Bn “t religion through the 
ooks ovelnnten of man’s psychical faculties.”"— Edinburgh 
tion, E PA R | E N Medical Journal. 
I | UNEMPLOYMENT: Causes and Remedies. 
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iets ; THE SUTLOOK OF SCIENCE: Modern Materialis 
7 . ern Materialism. 
vork f or a | / JY our By R. L. Worratt, M.B., 9/- post free 
cess- . “It A, at oo" hg recommend > book whole- 
beastadiy. It should in the library of every Marxist, 
‘ bo book requirements not only of those directly interested in scientific work.’’— 
The Plebds. 
sited THE CARE AND FEEDING OF ADULTS. 
By LoGan CLENDENING. 6/6 post free 
** Dr. Clendening’s new book, which is a joy to read . . . 
.— insists upon testing many of the new-fangled theories in 


medicine and hygiene.’"— New York Times. 
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Borrowers, 16,067; extra tickets, 4,4§2. 
Branches, 

\ Striking feature of this Report is the progress 
shown in the comparative returns of the last seven 
years. The most noteworthy points are the remarkable 
advance made in the circulation of non-fictional works, 
and the growth of the work for children. The figures 
for last year point to greater activity in all direétions, 
thus showing the public appreciate the improved 
facilities available. The total issues reached 51,007 
above those of the year previous, and an increase of 
307,903 over the year 1925-6. From the National 
Central Library 227 volumes were borrowed, and 2 
were loaned to students in various parts of the 
country. The Stonehouse Branch Library was closed 
for a short period for alterations and re-organisation. 
\ permanent branch is to be ereéted at Ford. 


RicHMOND (Surrey) Public Library.—s52nd 
\nnual Report, 1932-1933. Borough Librar- 
jan, A. Cecil Piper, F.L.A. Population, 
37,797. Rate, 1.68d. Income from Rate: 
£3,271. Stock: Lending, 37,722; Refer- 
ence, 24,926. Additions, 2,551. With- 
drawals, 2,239. Issues: Lending, 139,713 ; 
Reference, 11,670; Open Shelves, 25,000 ; 
Local Collection, 560. Junior: Lending, 
26,430; Reference, 6,114. Borrowers, 
7,845 ; extra tickets, 3,316. 

\ll departments of the Library return larger totals 
than last year, and in every direétion progress has been 
made. Application was made to the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, who have made a grant of {650 to 
be spread over three years. The first instalment has 
been received, and with it the Committee have been 
able to replace a large number of poor editions 
of Standard works, and to augment the Stock of the 
Junior Library. The Reference Library shows the 
greatest increase in use, and from this department 308 
books were lent, by special permission, for home 
reading. The Hospital Library completed its second 
year and continues to be most popular, 3,087 books 
being issued to patients. The scheme for mutual 
co-operation between neighbouring libraries has 
continued its aétivity, and through this medium 16 
volumes were borrowed and 53 lent. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA Public Libraries and 
Museum.—27th Annual Report, 1932-1933. 
Borough Librarian and Curator, William 
Pollitt, F.S.A., F.L.A. Population, 120,500. 


Total Stock, 67,062. Additions, 9,526. 
Withdrawals, 5,671. Issues: Lending, 
426,450; Reference, 36,084; Branches, 
433,160; Schools, 109,970. Borrowers’ 


tickets in force, 43,910. Branches, 2. 

Greater demands than ever have been made on the 
resources of the Libraries and for the first time in their 
history the million mark was passed in the total circula- 
tion. It is six years ago that the half-million was 
exceeded. Last year’s total was nearly 70,000 above 
that of 1931-2. Still greater achievements may conti- 


na 
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dently be expeéted with the forthcoming extension of 


the Borough. The first full year’s working of the 
Southchurch Branch Library is reported, and proves 
that the Committee were justified in its establishment, 
From here an increased issue of 27,581 is recorded. The 
Leigh Branch, now well eStablished, returned an 
increase of 9,813. Two new School Libraries were 
added during the year, making a total of 27. Parties of 
scholars were conduéted over, and instruéted in the 
purpose and working of the Libraries and Museum, 
Visitors to the Museum numbered 50,736. 


STRETFORD Public Libraries.—Annual Report 
for the year April 1$t, 1932—March 31%, 
1933. Chief Librarian, Wm. Threlfall, 
F.L.A. Population, 58,125. Rate, 2.8d. 
Income from Rate, £4,757. Total stock, 
35,651; School libaries, 4,267. Additions, 
8,560. Withdrawals, 6,506. Issues : Lend- 
ing, 561,584; Reference, 19,619; Schools, 
49,985 ; Hospital library, 1,098. Borrowers, 
16,001 ; extra tickets, 10,781. 

The above summary is a record of much progress 
and an indication of the increasing value of the library 
service. Each department returns a pleasing account 
of extension in all aétivities. The circulation total rose 
by 93,234, which is almost 8,o00 greater than the 
previous highest record. The use made of the Ref- 
erence colleétion remains about the same, owing to 
the lack of suitable housing. An important Step has 
been taken towards providing better library facilities 
in the town, by the acceptance of plans for a new build- 
ing and the application for the requisite loan. Small 
reconstructions have been carried out in the present 
premises, thus for a time easing the pressure on the 
existing accommodation. The libraries in the schools 
have been reorganised, with most gratifying results, 
and Still further development is taking place. The 
seventh exhibition held in the Longford Hall Museum 
and Art Gallery attraéted 31,180 visitors. 


Revision of Stock 
By Frep Bartow. 


THE purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of 
important books, but particularly to show to 
what degree, if any, they have been revised. 


Cote (S. W.) Praétical Physiological Chemistry. 
Diags., illus. Ed. 9. 1933. (Heffer, 
12s. 6d.) 

This Students’ text-book was first published in 
1904, and last revised in 1928. ‘The present edition 
has been prattically re-written and shows considerable 
change from its predecessor. Many of the alternative 
methods described in the earlier editions have been 
eliminated, and the particular methods chosen are more 
fully described. The chapter on the coagulation of the 
blood has been deleted. 
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Dawson (A. T.) Everybody’s Book of the 
Dog. I//us. Ed. 2. 1933. (Philip Allan, 5s.) 
There is no change in the text which has been 
re-set. The illustrations, of which there are now thirty- 
one, are all new. The appendix on Dog Societies is 
very much shorter than in the 1922 edition, and is no 
longer in alphabetical order. The appendix on the 
selection of puppies notices seven additional breeds. 

Even (F. S.) Ancient Stained and Painted 
Glass. Illus. Ed. 2. 1933. (C.U.P., 
8s. 6d.) 

rhe principal feature of this edition is the large 
number of illustrations, some coloured, which did not 
appear in the Cambridge Manuals edition of 1913. The 
type has been re-set, and there are some extensions of 
paragraphs. The bibliography has been revised and 
an appendix has been added on foreign influences on 
English glass paintings in the late 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

Epwarps (T. J.) The Non-Commissioned 
Officers’ Guide to Promotion in the 
Infantry. Déags., illus. 1933. (Gale and 
Polden, 7s. 6d.) 

Originally published in two parts in 1890. These 
two parts, “Lance Corporal to Corporal” and 
“ Corporal to Sergeant,” are now issued in one volume. 
Obsolete matter from the various regulations in drill 
books has been omitted, and the latest official manuals 
have been embodied into the work. 

HeGNER (R. W.) Invertebrate Zoology. I[//us. 
1933. (New York: Macmillan, 20s.) 

Originally intended as a revision of the author’s 
Introduction to Zoology published in 1912, the text has 
been so extended in scope that the result is virtually a 
new book. 

Jowerr (F. M.) The Irish Terrier. J//us., 
ports. Ed.s5. 1933. (“ Our Dogs,” 4s. 6d.) 

The text differs only slightly from the previous 
edition, but there are a few additional illustrations. 
Keuiy (R. T.) Burma. J//us. 1933. (Black, 

7s. 6d.) 

This is prattically a reprint of the author’s Burma 
Painted and Described published in 1905. There are now 
only 32 illustrations instead of the 75 in the first edition, 
and about one page of the original text has been omitted. 
O’Durry (Eimar) Life and Money. Ed. 2. 

1933. (Putnam, 6s.) 

here are extensive alterations and additions to the 
edition of last year, but, says the author,“ I have not 
brought it crudely up to date” The book is longer 
by some sixty pages, but as some sections have been 
omitted, this does not represent the whole of the added 
material. 

SLATER (J. A.) Mercantile Law. Ed. 8. By 
R. W. and R. H. C. Holland. = 1933. 
(Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 

First published in 1905 and last revised in 1931. 
The principal addition to this revision is a summary 
[66 pp.] of leading cases. There are several minor 
alterations to the text. 





STARLING (E. H.) Principles of Human 
Physiology. Diags., tllus., port. Ed. 6. 
Edited and Revised by C. L. Evans. 1933. 
(Churchill, 24s.) 

First published in 1912 and last revised in 1933. 
The present revision has extended the book by about 
seventy pages. All the chapters have been revised and 
some re-written, whilst many new illustrations have 
been added and several old ones replaced. 


Reprints of the Month 


BeHRENS (Margaret) House of Dreams, 
Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 

BETHELL (S. L.) That Subtile Knot. Jenkins. 
38. 6d. net. 

Ky.e (Sefton) The Bloomsbury Treasure. 
Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 

Linpsay (Kathleen) The Mystery at Grey- 
Stones. Jenkins. 3s. 6d. net. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


WHITAKER’S CUMULATIVE Book List, Part 
XXXVI., January-June, 1933.—A Classified 
List of Publications giving Authors, Titles, 
Sub-Titles, Sizes, Publishers, Prices and 
Dates of Issue, together with an extended 
alphabetical Index to Authors and Titles. 
4to, wrappers, pp. 202. London, Whitaker, 
1933. 6s. net. 

The Record of Publications for the first half year 
of 1933 shows a total of 7,534. In Whitaker’s volume 
they are catalogued by subjeé (large classes alpha- 
betically arranged) and by authors. Useful and up 
to date. 

OrmeERop (James) How to Catalogue a Local 
Collection. 8Vvo, wrappers, pp. 36. Birm- 
ingham, Combridge, 1933. 1s. net. 

\ valuable note on Cataloguing Rules, Classi- 
fication Schemes and the necessary cards, files, etc., 
specially adapted for the Catalogue of the Local 
Colle&tion which every Public Library possesses or 
should possess. 

NewcastLE Pusiic  Lisrartes.—Walton 
(Joseph) Third Index Catalogue of the 
Parliamentary Papers in the Public Reference 
Library, describing those added 1923-1933. 
8vo, boards, cloth back, pp. 60. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Public Libraries Committee, 
1933. , 

\ good Catalogue of Official Parliamentary Papers. 
Newcastle has a fine colleétion of these papers and this 
is the third Catalogue issued, being supplementary 
to the other two. 
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Directory OF LIBRARIES OF THE CHICAGO 
ArgA, including Historical Sketches of the 
Four Local Library Organizations. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 160. Chicago Library Club, 
1933. 

There are in the Chicago area covered by this 
volume, 437 libraries. These are described and their 
special contents noted. 


THE CANADIAN CATALOGUE of Books published 
in Canada, About Canada, as well as those 
written by Canadians, with Imprint of 1932. 
Compiled by The Public Library, Toronto, 
1933. 8VvoO, Wrappers, pp. 40. 

The Toronto Public Library has issued this 
catalogue which is the eleventh annual list of Canadian 

Books. 


THE Scottish CHURCHES’ HANDBOOK. Edited 
by D. P. Thomson. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 
504. Lassodie Press, 1933. §5s. net. 

An excellent reference book giving full details 
of all religious organizations from the Church of 
Scotland to the Buddhist Propaganda societies. It 
includes all social and religious societies allied to the 
churches and also the schools and libraries. 


WesTMINSTER ScHOoL Lisrary. Illustrated. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 40. No. 1, June, 1933. 
Contains illustrations and descriptions of the 
Scott Library, the Busby Library and the Modern 

Language Library. 

Reep (F. W.) A Bibliography of Alexandre 
Dumas Pére. Sm. 4to, cloth, pp. xii., 465. 
London, Neuhuys, 1933. 308. net. 

Dumas has waited a long time for a general 
bibliographical view of his writings, but Mr. Reed 
has given us in this handsome volume a very useful 
conspeétus of the work of a man who, as dramatist, 
novelist, historian and poet, was one of the most 
prolific and popular writers of his day. For the first 
time the English admirers of Dumas will have before 
them full details as to his collaborators, which has 
always been a moot point. Amongst other items the 
way in which the occasional verse has been identified 
and the relationships between the dramas and the 
romances fixed, renders the work of greater interest. 
Vorstius (Joris) Die Katalogprobleme im 

Spiegel der auslandischen Fachliteratur seit 
1930. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 48. Leipzig, 
Harrassowitz, 1933. RM. 4. 

A resumé of the literature of Cataloguing for 
1930-32. It includes Classification, Alphabetical Sub- 
ject Cataloguing and Catalogue Printing. Important 
for all students of librarianship and bibliography. _ 
Tue Lrpraries, Museums AND Art GALLERIES 

YEAR Book, 1933. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 324. 
Gravesend, Philip, 1933. {1 5s. od. net. 

The new edition of this useful reference book 

appears to be approximately complete and up to date. 








We note that in the list of Special Colle&tions : Philately, 
the greatest Philatelical Library in the world is omitted, 
that of the British Museum left by Lord Crawford. 


CrarkE (A. L.) Manual of Praétical Indexing. 
Including Arrangement of Subje& Cata- 
logues. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 272. London, 
Grafton, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has rewritten and brought his valuable 
book up to date. In addition to its ordinary purpose 
of teaching alphabetical arrangement and other methods 
of Indexing, it is most useful to librarians who are 
working on Subjeé& Catalogues. A special chapter on 
Subje& Indexing of Books in Libraries has been 
added to meet a suggestion made by the late James 
Duff Brown, when the original edition of this work 
was published in 1905. 


Harrop (L. Montague) Lending Library 
Methods. A Thesis accepted by the Library 
Association for the Honours Diploma. With 
an Introduction by W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv., 202. 
London, Grafton, 1933. 12s. 6d. net. 

After careful examination of Mr. Montague 
Harrod’s new work, it appears that even now the 
Lending Library proper, favoured seétion as it is of 
the complete library system, is still in a State of develop- 
ment as regards methods of organisation and adminis- 
tration. Mr. Harrod has done a great deal to formulate 
a technique of a practical and simple nature. After 
closely studying a number of methods, he has described 
those most often used and in many cases, where 
alternatives are to be recommended, he has given these 
also. No one can read this work without getting a 
clear idea of the procedure in a lending library. The 
machinery of dealing with books, as they come from 
the printing presses, through the publishers and 
booksellers, on to the library shelves and out again 
to the omniverous reader, is here made plain. 

It is during this journey through the library 
proper that the author has many valuable hints to give. 
He illustrates in full the many forms of Cards, Receipts 
Notices, Application Vouchers and Forms, of 
Borrowers’ Tickets and Cash Receipts Forms, and 
of many other small “ gadgets” which facilitate the 
work of dealing with the large issues to the public 
about which we hear so much to-day in the Public 
Library Reports. Naturally many of the points he 
raises are open to criticism. No one method can be 
satisfactory in every district. The day of Standardisation 
is not yet, but until that day arrives, the monograph 
before us, with its careful and praétical detail, will 
have a place of its own among volumes of Professional 
Literature, and the only wonder is that it has not been 
written sooner. 


RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Colon Classification. 
8vo, cloth. London, Goldston, 1933. 
15S. net. 

The third volume of the Publication Series of the 
Madras Library Association contains an entirely new 
Classification. It is built up on quite a different principle 
to the Dewey, Library of Congress and Cutter syStems, 
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FLETCHER (Lionel B.) Faith the Golden Link. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 80. London, Religious 
Tra&t Society (1933). Leather 3s. 6d. net, 
paper boards 1s. net. 

A work for those who seek to live the radiant, 
vitorious Christian Life. 


BorcHERT (Otto) The Original Jesus. Trans- 
lated by L. M. Stalker. 8vo, cloth, pp. 480. 
London, Lutterworth Press, 1933. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Not only have phenomenal numbers of this work 
been sold in its original German, but it has already 
been translated into many other languages. For 
sixteen years the manuscript was handed from publisher 
to publisher, without result. Now, in a time of Stress 
and disillusionment, it comes with a light of inspiration 
which is refreshing. 

Maxwett (Arthur S.) This Mighty Hour. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 412. Watford, 
Stanborough Press (1933). 15s. net. 

The best method of explaining the attempt made 
in this volume to arouse ‘the people to a sense of 
imminent peril is to give some of the headlines which 
serve as chapter headings. Facing Disaster, Mutterings 
of War, Red Lights in the Eastern Sky, The Fading 
Faith in Christendom, Groanings of Creation, are 
sinister portents of evils to come. The author proceeds 
to call the people to a sense of duty and to renewed 
faith. A book that is sure to have the popular appeal 
of a revivalist meeting. 

Gorretn (H.) Company Law. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xx., 327. London, Pitman, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Student of company law has here a lucid 
exposition of the elements of his subje&, written in a 
popular style, without undue technicalities. Table A 
is divided up and printed at the end of each relevant 
section of the book, which is a useful plan. The 
Companies A& of 1929 is given in Appendix A. 
A sound modern treatment of the essential details of 
company law. 

MEHNERT (Klaus) Youth in Soviet Russia. 
Translated by Michael Davidson. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 270. London, Allen and Unwin, 
1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

According to the Statistics there are approximately 
one hundred million young people under the age of 
twenty-five years living under the Soviet Rule and this 
book, originally written in German, attempts to deal 
with the many problems that confront them in a restless 
and unstable community. 

SALTER (Sir Arthur) The United States of 
Europe and Other Papers. Edited with 
Notes by W. Arnold-Forster. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 304. London, Allen and Unwin, 1933. 
78. 6d. net. 

Unofficial documents of interest and importance 
which will throw light on international problems since 
the war. They are the result of ten years of the 


author’s work with the League of Nations. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON cordially 
invite all 
DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE 
to inspect their exhibit of Second-hand, 
Ex-Library and recently remaindered 
Miscellaneous Books, and a wide range 
of Fiction, suitable for the requirements 
of public libraries. W. H. Smith & Son 
can supply their second-hand novels 
durably bound in various attractive 
styles. Librarians are cordially invited 
to inspect the stocks at the Library 
Showroom at Strand House. Prices in 
all cases less 10 per cent. to Libraries. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


LIBRARY SHOWROOM 


ENTRANCE “B” 


STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST. 
LONDON, W.C.2 
TEL.: HOLBORN 4343 





W.H. SMITH 
&SON,LTO 








County Court Practice MApe Easy, or 
Debt Colleétion Simplified. By a Solicitor. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 152. London, 
Pitman, 7th edn., 1933. §s. net. 

The constant demand for this work ensures its 
being brought up to date periodically. 

Macrige (Ronald Campbell) The Theory of 
Evolution. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 346. Lon- 
don, Unicorn Press, 1933. 18s. net. 

An attempt to show that the waning influence 
of materialism disposes largely of the Darwinian 
theory and its attendant biological beliefs. A serious 
Study of the present-day attitude towards evolution 
by one who is poet, mystic and philosopher. 

Kaye (Michael) Human Welfare : The 
Social and Educational Essentials. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Williams 
and Norgate, 1933. 6s. net. 

Chapters deal with Power, Economic Security, 
Altruism, Vocation, Freedom and Culture and the 
Development of the Child. A Postscript sets forth the 
true aims of the School. 

Pratt (William) This Land of Ours. A Simple 
Explanation of the Basis of Scenery. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 104. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1933. 2s. 

This is a book about rocks, how they form, how 
they are remoulded and what part they play in the 
Cosmos. 
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BAKER (John R.) and Havpane (J. B. S.), 
Biology in Everyday Life. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 


pp. 124. London, Allen and Unwin, 1933. 
3S. 6d. net. 
\ popular book dealing with everyday faéts 


which should be helpful to every ordinary thinking 
person. 


Joy (Norman H.) British Beetles. Their 
Homes and Habits.  Lllustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x., 142. London, Warne, 1933. 
§S. net, 


This book should rejoice the heart of the average 
boy as well as those older humans who are Still boys 
at heart. Beetle collecting may be stri@ly regarded 
as a masculine occupation. It seems impossible to 
visualise girls Sticking pins through “ the horrid 
wriggling things.” Pins of course are an antiquated 
method of killing beetles, laurel leaves being the 
lethal weapon now mostly in use. The surprising 
number of 230 varieties of beetles are here represented 
and described, and the volume, in its own praétical 
field, cannot be surpassed for much information in little 
space. 

Corus (A. Frederick) Experimental Tele- 
vision. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxi., 
313. London, Pitman, 1933. tos. 6d. net. 

The United States seem to be ahead of us in 
practical experiments with Television, but the subjeé 
is so important that a book which deals with it in a 
manner suitable for the amateur experimenter is well 
worth careful noting. The first words have been 
penned and the lead given. The full development 


of the art is still to come. Welcome the pioneer who 

devotes time to this important invention. 

Tue Art AND PRACTICE OF PRINTING. Edited 
by Wm. Atkins. Volume VI., Printing 
Office Management. _ Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 216. London, Pitman, 


1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

rhe sixth and final volume of the comprehensive 
work of which the earlier volumes have already been 
reviewed in these columns. The organisation of the 
office side is in its way as important to the success 
of the enterprise as the technical side can be. 
WeEtForpb (T.) The Textiles Student’s Manual. 

\n Outline of all Textile Processes, from the 

Origin of the Fibre to the Finished Cloth. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 222. 
London, Pitman, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

This useful manual deals with every side of the 
Industry, namely Fibres and Yarns, Weaving, Bleach- 
ing, Dyeing and Finishing. It is well illustrated and 
contains a Calendar of Textiles History at the end of the 
volume. 

MANNING (W. O.) Airsense for those engaged 


in or interested in Flying. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. ix., 83. London, 
Pitman, 1933. 3s. 6d. net. 


[here are two parts to this volume, the first on 
o 











aeroplanes, the second on engines, and the simple 
language in which it is written is intended to help 
those who are interested in the theory of flight and the 
way aircraft work rather than technical experts on the 
more scientific side of the art. Perhaps it is not true 
to say that Flyers are born, not made, but it is certainly 
true to point out that some have an air-sense which 
others lack, and it is to these that the work is addressed. 


YounG (Helen) Lippincott’s Quick Reference 
Book for Nurses. 8vo, cloth. London, 
Lippincott, 1933. 9s. net 

This practical handbook is written by nurses for 
nurses and contains in pocket form the essential data 
for Technique, Diet, Surgical Nursing, Obstetrical 

Nursing, Materia Medica and so on. The seétions are 

thumbholed for speedy reference. 

KLICKMANN (Flora) The Flower-Patch Garden 
Book. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 332. London, 
Putnam, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

This author’s Flower Books are so well-known 
that a new one only needs the comment that it will be 
loved as much as its predecessors. 


Newcoms (Rexford) The Colonial and Federal 


House. How to Build an Authentic 
Colonial House. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 174. London, Lippincott, 1933. 15s. 
net. 


The Colonial style of architecture has a charm 
that is all its own. Perhaps it may be accounted for 
by space and freedom from city conventions. Such 
houses are situated among trees and pasture land, they 
bask in the sun, they are not overweighted by storey 
upon storey. They lend themselves to porches and 
stoeps, garden houses and pergolas. Every known 
variety is here represented and a most delightful 
and instruétive book is the result. 

Brown (Frank P.) London Buildings. English 
Art Series, Vol. I. Illustrated. Crown 4to, 
cloth, pp. x., 100. London, Pitman, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\n attractive volume in the English Art Series 
and one which leads to much speculation as to what 
the future holds, architeéturally speaking, for London 
in the present machine age. These forecasts are 
dismissed in a few lines in Chapter X., the main body 
of the work dealing with the influence of the three 
main European Styles, namely Classic, Renaissance and 
Gothic. A well-illustrated book with coloured frontis- 
piece and folding map showing the chief points of 
interest. 

Messenrt (Claude J]. W.) The City Churches of 
Norwich. Illustrated. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 
84. Norwich, H. W. Hunt, 1932. 2s. net. 

Information and _ illustration of thirty-three 
Churches of Norwich previously serialised in The 
Eastern Evening News. Contains useful bibliographical 
details. 

Griuican (A. E. R.) Sussex Cricket. With a 
Foreword by K. S. Duleepsinhji. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 276. London, Chapman 
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and Hall, 1933. 6s. net. 

Books on Cricket by those who know and play 
the game are always popular, and this one captures 
something of the personality and skill of several 
famous great players. More than that it tells the 
tale of Sussex cricket with a sportsmanlike vigour that 
is very refreshing. 

Harris (Bruce) Jardine Justified. The Truth 
about the Ashes. With a Foreword by 
D. R. Jardine. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xx., 240. London, Chapman and Hall, 
1933. 6s. net. 

A well-written account of the M.C.C. Cricket 
Tour in Australia, with pen portraits of the players and 
a complete description of the main incidents of the 
tour, enriched with valuable photographs showing 
outstanding incidents of the play. 

Hitt (Ralph) Brahms, A Study in Musical 
Biography. With a Preface by Evlyn 
Howard-Jones. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xv., 188. London, Archer, 1933. 5s. net. 

This biography is a useful, handy, inexpensive 
book on its subject. There is not much in the English 
language which gives in a more accessible form the 
life and times of this great musical genius. 

Watson (Francis) Laughter for Pluto. A 
Book about Rabelais. Frontis. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 304. London, Lovat Dickson, 1933. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Rabelais, his friends, his times, his background, 
and his jokes, with the flavour of his writings, peep 
out on every page of this volume appropriately issued 
four hundred years after the first appearance of “ Pan- 
tagruel ” on the bookstalls of Lyons in 1533. 


ALLEN (Percy) The Plays of Shakespeare and 
Chapman in relation to French History. 
With an Introduétion by Marjorie Bowen. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 340. London, Archer, 
1933. 128. 6d. net. 


There are new ideas in this work which will 
interest not only Students of Shakespeare, but also 
those of French History. The author has gone out of 
his way to find originals for Shakespearean chara¢ters 
among outstanding figures in France, such as Coligny 
for King Lear, to which subjeé& he devotes several 
chapters. There are without doubt many French 
influences to be found in the Elizabethan plays, but 
perhaps it is unnecessary to Strain the point. 

THe OrrenraL CarRAvAN. A Revelation of 
the Soul and Mind of Asia. Edited by 
Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 8vo, cloth, pp. 332. 
London, Archer, 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 

This colleétion is described as an omnibus volume, 
but it might better be called an anthology of the 
favourite poems and literary passages of the East. 
There are four main seétions : Religious, Philosophical 
and MyStical, Romantic, and National Literature. 
In the first are extraéts from the Koran, the Bible, the 
Vedas. Fitzgerald’s version of the Rubaiyat is perhaps 
the best-known in the second. Passages from Sir 





Rabindranath Tagore are also among the good things 
provided. Useful notes explain the writings and 
perhaps the only adverse comment is that there is too 
much italic printing. 

Rurrer (W. P.) A Commercial Geography 
of the British Isles. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x., 338. London, Pitman, 1933. 
4s. 6d. net. 

A Resouiy practical and concise handbook on 
the latest as of British industry, with sketch maps 
and detailed tables. 

Va.e (Edmund) See for Yourself. A Field- 
Book of Sight-seeing. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii., 276. London, Dent, 1933. 
5S. net. 

This is a holiday book par excellence, because it is 
bound to help the holiday maker wherever he goes in 
Great Britain. It is not so much about special places, 
as how to appreciate all places, what to look for, 
and how to get enjoyment out of what is seen. 
WriiiraMson (Henry) On Foot in Devon. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 196. 
London, Maclehose, 1933. §s. net. 

Just the book to take on a walking tour in Devon- 
shire. 

Barnett (T. Ratcliffe) The Land of Lorne 
and The Isles of Rest. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 200. London, Chambers, 1933. 
5S. net. 

Lorne and the WeStern Isles, the romantic spots of 
the North, full of beauty and tradition and ulness. 
A book to treasure. 

Morton (H. V.) A London Year. _ Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 214. London, 
Methuen, 1933. 6s. net. 

A revised and newly illustrated edition of a book 
which has been out of print for some time. It contains 
a monthly register of London events and deserves a 
fresh lease of life. 

Gruss (Kenneth G.) From Pacific to Atlantic. 
South American Studies. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x., 244. London, Methuen, 1933. 
1os. 6d. net 

It is difficult to get into close touch with the 
South American Republics by correspondence unless 
the languages (Spanish and Gey oy are freely 
employed, and any work which can bring readers into 
a closer understanding of the life of this vast continent 
must perform a useful service. The work under con- 
sideration is of this charaéter, and it is written by one 
who has first-hand experience of the land with which 
he deals. 

Hunt (Wray) Mediaeval Studies. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 252. London, Fenland 


Press, 1933. 6s. net. 

A readable book for the Student, describing 
Mediaeval Life in its every aspe&t. The very volume to 
induce in the pupil a love of delving deeper into 
historical fa& and tradition. 
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Benson (E. F.) King Edward VII. Frontis. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 304. London, Longmans, 
1933. I§s. net. 

Mr. Benson has added an important and interesting 
volume to the gradually growing colleétion of what 
may be called ‘“ modern” biographies. Royal 
personages have in the past been covered up 
with such an amount of slush that it was impossible 
to get a glimpse of their real charaéter. The modern 
school has ended that kind of thing and Mr. Benson’s 
clever and occasionally scathing analysis adds con- 
siderably to our interest in the life of King Edward 
Vil. 

Tenax. The Rise and Fall of Horatio 
Bottomley. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
330. London, Archer, 1933. §s. net. 

Whilst we hold no brief for Mr. Bottomley we 
Still feel that his life story reads like a romance and 
that his remarkable career is worth while recording 
between book covers. 

Ferrero (Guglielmo) The Life of Caesar. 
Translated by A. E. Zimmern. Frontis. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 526. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1933. 16s. net. 

This is a new edition of an important work, 
published as Vols. I. and II. of “‘ The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome,” in five volumes, in 1907. The 
author has written a complete work of the life and 
times of the great Caesar. 

FICTION. 

Be..oc (Peter) Below Bridges. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 256. London, Constable, 1933. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Tales of London river, its wharves, its craft, its 
people. Readable for those who love the darker 
aspects of old Father Thames. 

Corke (Helen) Neutral Ground. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. vii., 312. London, Barker 
(1933). 7s. 6d. net. 

A novel which will appeal to those interested 
in D. H. Lawrence and his works. 

FPLeTcHER (J. S.) The Mantle of Ishmael. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A curiously old-fashioned Story. The Derby of 
1908, a doétor with wonderful hypnotic power and a 
clerk who suddenly drops into a great fortune, these 
are hardly worthy of Mr. Fletcher’s pen. Better luck 
next time. 

Hiizt (Grace Livingston) The Patch of Blue. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 302. London, Lippincott, 
1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

A hold-up in a Store into which the heroine and 
hero have both drifted as assistants during the depression 
in America. Needless to say they come through 
safely to a happy domeSticated ending. 

Lowis (Cecil Champain) The Dripping 
Tamarinds. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. Lon- 








don, Werner Laurie, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 
Life in Upper Burma, and when the great war 
breaks out the hero gets to France in command of an 
Indian Labour Company. Trials and sorrows and 
tragedies of love are interwoven in a stirring tale. 


JUVENILES. 

Guass (Frederick C.) Through Brazilian 
Junglelands. New edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

Bext (Lettice) Our Goodnight Book. 2s. 6d. 

Le Feuvre (Amy) Joan’s Handful. 2s. 6d. net. 

Snow (L. A. Barter) Her Little Kingdom. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Petrman (Grace) Tom Trescoe’s Treasure. 
2s. net. 

Jones (H. Percy) William Carey, of India. 
2s. net. 

Le Feuvre (Amy) Roses. 1s. 6d. net. 

Green (E. Everett) His Mother’s Book. 
1s. 6d. net. 

M’Leop (K. M.) Grafton Days. 1s. 3d. net. 

Perrman (Grace) The Dullest Boy of Treherne. 
Is, net. 

SARGEANT (C.) The Hero of St. Basil’s. 9d. net. 

Mackay (Dr. W. P.) The Seeking Saviour. 
Is. net. 

Dan CrawForp, of Luanza, Explorer Mission- 
ary. IS. net. 

These attractive children’s books have been 
received from Messrs. Pickering and Inglis, the well- 
known publishers of juvenile literature. They include 
the latest titles in the various series of Rewards, and are 
eminently suitable for inclusion inthe children’s depart- 
ment of every Public Library. The quality is remark- 
able considering how moderately the books are priced. 
Brent-Dyer (Elinor M.) The Exploits of the 

Chalet Girls. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 302. Chambers, 1933. 3s.6d. net. 

These lively youngsters are never at a loss for 
new enterprises, and this, the latest tale about them, is 
quite equal to, if not better than, its predecessor. 


TurNBULL (A.) Mr. Never-lost. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240. Chambers (1933). 


38. 6d. net. 

An up-to-date Story which contains sense, 
nonsense, amusement, learning, and all the topsy- 
turvy things that appeal to children of all ages possessed 
of whimsical humour. : 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LriBrary Asso- 
CIATION. June and July, 1933. 

More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. June, 1933. 

Your Lrsrary. Public Library of the Distri& 
of Columbia. April, May-June and July, 
1933. 
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THe Lrprarian and Book World. June, 
July, August, 1933. 

Tue Lrprary Assistant. June, July, 1933. 

THe Lrsprary Association RECORD. June, 
July, August, 1933. 

THe Lrsrary JouRNAL. June 1st, June 15th, 
July, 1933. 

Wiison Butietin for Librarians. June, 1933. 

Kinc (G. H.) The Gibraltar of the West 
Indies. A chapter from British Imperial 
History. Illustrated. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 
32. London, West India Committee, (1933). 
Is. net. 


University Intelligence 
Tue following awards have been made at 
University College, London, in the Faculty 
of Arts :— 
IN THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP :— 

Entrance Exhibitions: Mr. I. G. Philip, B.A. (Queen’s 

College, Oxford) ; Mr. F. S. Green, B.A. (Queen’s 

College, Cambridge). 
Sir John MacAlister Medal (for the most distinguished 
of the Diploma candidates of the year): 
J. H. Wellard, B.A. 
following have passed the examination for the 
Diploma in Librarianship: Winifred E. Alder- 
Barrett, C. F. Aller, Annie J. Anderson, Evelyn E. 
Bardswell, J. K. Barnes, Dorothy M. Bowker, 
Margaret I. R. Buchan, Anna A. Dahl, Katharine 
M. Davies, Margaret J. Dean-Smith, G. W. 
Ellison, Jean M. Fraser, Norah Gregson, Isabel 
Hinchliff, Mary M. Hudson, Edith P. Kerr, Phyllis 
M. Kirkus, Annie E. S. Lowe, Angela E. Lowis, 
Katharine R. Matheson, Rosemary F. Mole, 
H. M. Nixon, Sallie Owen, Monica D. H. Pease, 
R. Pennington, Mary Peock, Elfreda C. Price, 
Ruth Robertson, Norah K. Sheather, Elizabeth S. 
Smyth, G. H. Spinney, Margaret Stott, Joan 
Tracey, D. H. Varley. 
following have obtained the full Diploma in 
Librarianship : Margaret S. Ashworth, Marjorie 
L. Finnis, Lilian M. Francis, B. D’E. Granville, 
S. A. Parker, J. H. Wellard. 
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The Library Association 


Jomwsr MEETING oF THE NortH MIDLAND 
AND BIRMINGHAM AND District BRANCHES 
AND THE AssOCIATION OF AssIsTANtT LrBRAR- 
IANS, MIDLAND Diviston. 

A joint meeting of the North Midland and 
Birmingham and Distri& Branches of the 
Library Association and the Midland Division 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians was 
held at Rugby on Thursday, July 13th, some 
sixty persons being present. An extremely 
interesting visit was paid to the Rugby Radio 








Station of the Post Office, by kind invitation 
of the Engineer-in-charge, Mr. G. A. Struthers, 
A.M.1.E.E., M.I.R.E. Subsequently, at the 
Public Library, an official welcome to Rugby 
was extended to the party by His Worship 
the Mayor (Alderman J. J. McKinnell), 
through whose kind hospitality tea was 
provided. 


An inspeétion of the recently executed 
and very successful extension and alteration 
of the library followed. The new arrange- 
ments are a great improvement and were 
much admired, especially because they have 
been effected in the face of the seriously 
limiting factors of a difficult lay-out and 
restricted funds. Particular note was taken 
of the furniture and fittings, in the con- 
Struction of which unusual and inexpensive 
materials have been utilised very effectively. 

The evening meeting was held under the 
chairmanship of Miss Kate E. Pierce, F.L.A., 
Librarian of Kettering. After formal business 
Miss E. A. Gavin (Coventry Public Libraries) 
read a paper on “ Pageants and Plays of Old 
Coventry,” which was very interestingly 
written and was received with acclamation. 

Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, F.L.A., Librarian 
and Curator of the Public Library.and Museum, 
then gave an account of “‘ The Rugby Library 
Extension,” under the two heads of the 
Structure and the books. Fixed shelves have 
been adopted in the Junior Library on grounds 
of rigidity and economy, and because, in a 
lending library, shelves are seldom adjusted. 
A sloping shelf on the “ in” counter is found 
advantageous to the staff. Wicket gates have 
no self-locking latches. Table tops of grey 
fibre have been used to cut down light reflec- 
tion. In the seleétion of stock for the Junior 
Library, ‘ Books to Read” and the Bethnal 
Green and Dagenham catalogues proved very 
useful. Somewhat revolutionary curtailments 
of accepted practice in the “ processing” of 
the stock were introduced. The single stamp 
used is placed at the end of the letterpress and 
bears class and accession numbers only. No 
accession or stock-book is kept. A stock card 
forms the basis of the Committee booklist, 
becomes the record of books on order and 
ultimately goes to build up the shelf register. 
The only record of borrowers consists of their 
application forms in one alphabetical sequence. 
Collation of books was regarded as unnecessary. 
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After a keen discussion of Mr. Hutchings’ 
views on economical administration, an 
address was given by Mr. A. T. James, 
Deputy Librarian, Northampton, entitled 
“Assistants versus Librarians.” This was not 
the controversial discourse which the title 
appeared to indicate, but was in the main a 
plea for sympathetic understanding and whole- 
hearted co-operation between the “ executive ” 
and the “ personnel.” 

The proceedings closed with warm votes 
of thanks to all who had contributed in 
various ways to the carrying out of an un- 
deniably interesting programme. 


Correspondence 


The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor p. 
29th July, 1933. 

Sir,—Owing to pressure of work I have 
only just read the interesting article in your 
June issue by Mr. J. C. Harrison on “ The 
Child and the Book” and shall eSteem it a 
favour if you will give me the opportunity to 
ventilate a remark or two on the subjeét. 

I would like to congratulate Mr. Harrison 
on his article and his views and to ask him how 
he hopes to achieve that closer co-operation 
between adult and children’s departments if 
we continue the accepted separatist policy of 
the majority of libraries. Mr. Harrison says 
“we must also provide adult books in the 
children’s libraries.” Why not the reverse 
by letting the children use the adult’s lending 
library, why separate them ? 

In 1913 when we converted one of our 
libraries to the open access system, the limita- 
tions of accommodation were so severe we 
were compelled to apply the system to the 
juvenile section, a thing which was then 
seldem done; and, moreover, we were 
compelled to give the children one alcove in 
the general library and to let them use the 
same entrance and exit as the adults. In 
course of time we found some of the children 
migrating to the adult seétion and gradually 
there grew up a recognition and approval of 


this. 1 am convinced it is a step in the right 


direction, giving the maximum co-operation 
between sections. Nature abhors a leap as 
well as a vacuum, and that is what we expect 
of the children when we say to them at 14, or 
some other arbitrary age, you must take out a 


- 





new ticket and henceforth be subjeé& to new 
conditions. At 13-11/12 years your tenderness 
must be respected and you must not expeé to 
enter into the full life. At 14 years and one 
day you must be abruptly switched off 
Westerman and Co. and be allowed the full 
run of Bocaccio and Co. It is not surprising 
that there should be that “ever growing 
leakage at the school leaving age ” which gives 
some Librarians so much concern; it would 
not be so likely to occur if the reader simply 
continued to use the same ticket, the same 
library, and the privilege of suiting his own 
taste and capacity. 

It may be asked, what of the inconvenience 
to adults? The only possible inconvenience 
to adults might be in having to queue up with 
children at the entrance, although I have never 
heard of a single complaint at the Library | 
have mentioned. I am recommending my 
Committee to provide, at two more of our 
Libraries, for the inclusion of the children’s 
section in the general lending library, allowing 
the children, under supervision, to use the 
whole library and to take out books from any 
section. To avoid any possible discomfort to 
adults in queueing up with children I am 
recommending that the counters should be 
shaped in the form of the letter F 








4 
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exit 

the two arms representing separate adult and 
juvenile entrances, worked from between 
them, and the exit for all readers round the 
base of the letter. This will give a service 
counter taking up much less space than the 
conventional one ; and, after the closing time 
for children, the two entrances can be used 
by adults and help to meet the strain of rush 
hours. There are many other advantages of 
this arrangement which will be obvious to your 
readers. 

The provision of separate reading rooms 
for children is quite another matter, and it is 
here that the specialist can exercise that 
influence which may make all the difference. 

Yours faithfully, 
Donatp McDouGa Lt, 
Central Library, Chief Librarian, 
Water Lane, West Ham Public Libraries. 
Stratford, E.15. 
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Editorial 


Tue note of the Conference at Harrogate was the question of unemployment in relation to 
libraries. The arguments advanced were intended for the wider public rather than for 
librarians, and reproduced a now fairly familiar argument that the issues of books from 
libraries have increased by leaps and bounds since the beginning of the depression. It is 
quite clear that many men who normally would not read quite so much have turned to books 
for consolation and guidance. The faét that branch libraries were closed at Glasgow as an 
economy measure, and were afterwards re-opened under the force of public opinion, would 
emphasize the opinion generally held that in times of economic Stress it may be an even 
greater economy to increase expenditure upon libraries than to curtail it. This argument 
is, of course, in a region which the average material mind of our governors cannot always 
reach. It is nevertheless true, and the Conference provided ample evidence of its truth. 


x * * * * * 


At an interesting round-table discussion Mr. Ernest A. Savage foreshadowed several 
lines of policy for the Library Association which it is well worth the time of our readers to 
consider. The most drastic one was that the Association of Assistant Librarians should now 
dissolve itself entirely into the Library Association, as it was unthinkable that there should be 
an association “‘ for people who are not quite librarians and one for people who were quite 
librarians.” He would also have the Library Association Record and the Library Assiftant 
amalgamated in one journal and published weekly, believing that the cost would be recovered 
after a few years of good management. He also foreshadowed as “ inevitable ” the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Librarians, preferably in the Library Association, consisting of the 
registered members of the profession. These would themselves determine the conditions 
upon which members should be admitted to the Register. It is, of course, unthinkable that 
an Association consisting of four thousand miscellaneous members, the majority of them 
unregistered, should settle the conditions upon which people should be registered. Other 
programmes of work for the Library Association which he outlined were a re-organisation 
under a competent librarian of the professional library at Chaucer House, and the eStablish- 
ment of committees to make special enquiries, or at least the relegation of special enquiries 
to divisions or seétions of the Association. What he did not outline was the greater public 
work for libraries that is required; for example, a new consolidated Libraries AG. 


* * * *x x * 


The time has now arrived when librarians should consider seriously whether the tickets 
issued for readers should not be of such charaéter that they can be recognized and made 
valid in every town and every village in the United Kingdom. In the principle of the National 
Central Library and of the various Regional Bureaux this general validity of readers’ tickets 
is implied. It would be quite possible for any town issuing a ticket to its readers to under- 
take that, if they go to other towns for a short time, it will be responsible for the books that 
are borrowed by those readers, and people who remove from one town to another could 
easily be accepted by the libraries to which they go on the produétion of the ticket from the 
first town. We have considered this matter from every point of view and fail to see anything 
but advantage to libraries from the adoption of a ticket universally available. 


x x *x x x * 


Unemployment returns in several towns show a drop in the number of those without 
work. It will be interesting from the library point of view to observe if this drop coincides 
with the drop in the issues of books. One or two libraries already report that their issues 
for this last summer are lower than for the corresponding summer of last year. This may be 
due to increased employment but may be due equally to the exceptionally fine weather that 
we have had. Another factor which has a bearing upon the issue of books and libraries is 
the sudden springing up within the last few years of the “‘ tuppenny library.” This “ tuppenny 
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library ” supplies in the main the cheaper forms of popular fiction, but not exclusively so. 
Some of these libraries, indeed, issue the best current fiction. There must be many readers 
in libraries who prefer to pay twopence to get the latest Priestley or other popular author rather 
than to wait for a considerable time, as they must do, for the same work in the ordinary 
public lending library. There are two points of view ; the first is that we should compete 
with such libraries and endeavour to occupy their field. The other is that expressed by Mr. 
Callander that these relieve public libraries of the necessity of supplying books below a 
certain standard of merit ; but what that standard is, and whether it is mathematically definable, 


is not known. 
* * ** * * * 


The articles we publish in this number show that some librarians at least still feel that 
a library technique is worthy of their attention. Ina“ smart ” review of Mr. Harrod’s Lending 
Library Methods a writer pontifically utters, amongst other easily disproven nonsense, that 
the numbering of borrowers’ tickets has no place in card-charging. He is apparently ignorant 
of the best methods by which branch interloans are conducted. The same writer declares a 
Street index to be “ ridiculous” and his statement merely makes himself so. We protest 
against the superiority complex which condemns books for not containing matters with 
which they do not profess to deal. “ L.C.,” whoever he is, still lacks modern experience. 


* - - ~ x x 


Our readers will have gathered that the policy of THe Lisrary Wor tp has always been 
to express the advanced thought and methods of the library profession, while still maintaining 
that a sound orthodox training both general and technical is essential to the successful librarian. 
Young writers who have ideas and the ability to express them are always welcome to our 
pages. The various changes that appear to be coming over librarianship make it essential 
that one journal, at least, should give hospitality to the views of coming men and women. 
We shall continue to expand this policy and we invite the many new men and women who 
are coming into the protession to use our pages to express themselves. We intend from time 
to time to develop special subjects, as in our next number on Library Training, which are 
of first-rate importance to them and their intimate concern. All we ask of such writers. is 
that they remember that she profession is one and not divided into the Library Association and 
other people or into chief librarians and assistants. Articles which merely attack without 
constructive suggestions are not desired ; such are only too easy to write and have no real 
value; but to the librarian of any age or rank who has anything to say we offer cordial 


‘velcome. 
* * * * 7 


In this connection we are inserting this month the views of Telestas, one of these 
“ coming ” writers who under this pseudonym makes his first contribution to “ Letters on 
our Affairs.” Again we wish to remind readers that, editorially speaking, we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of the “ Letters.” 


* * * * * * 
We hope to devote the major part of the November issue of THE Lisrary Wor.p to 
the, at present, very important subject of Library Training. 
* * * * * * 
The National Central Library has received information that His Majesty the King, 
who will be accompanied by Her Majesty the Queen, has graciously consented to perform 


the opening ceremony of the Library’s new building in Malet Place, London, W.C.1. 
The ceremony will take place on November 7th, 1933, at 3.15 p.m. 
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The Centralized Registration of Borrowers 


By L. MonraGcue Harrop. 


THERE are only two distin& methods of registering borrowers. First, the Individual Method, 
ie., the registration of borrowers at each library, and second, the Centralized Method, 
i.e., the registration of all borrowers at one centre. 

The faétor which decides which system shall be used is the number of tickets a borrower 
is permitted to hold. If it is decided to restri€t this number, it is desirable to use the cen- 
tralized method, otherwise a borrower may go to more than one library in a system and 
obtain tickets. In some libraries this is permitted, and if the staff notice that a borrower 
is using two tickets in one name he is told that it is not allowed. This is an unsatisfactory 
method as no real check can be kept of the number of tickets a borrower may have. 

The chief advantages of the centralized system are : (1) all tickets are made out uniformly ; 
in the modern library system where tickets are interchangeable between branches, this is 
essential. (2) Money is saved and inconvenience avoided by having all voucher trays and 
ticket Stationery at one point. (3) Time is saved by not having to maintain duplicate records 
of tickets in force at a central department for the purpose of checking all vouchers handed 
in and thus enforcing the one set of tickets regulation. (This is a method employed in some 
libraries where only one set is allowed but where tickets are made out at individual libraries.) 
(4) It is quicker—and therefore economical—for one staff to do nothing but registration 
work than for many assistants to do the work as one of their many duties. (5) Valuable 
space is saved in the staff enclosure—where vouchers are usually kept in the individual 
registration system. Centralization is always economical. 

Of course, if there is no restri€tion on the number of tickets which a borrower may have, 
individual registration js quite practicable, but even then, these five reasons support centraliza- 
tion. 

The routine work is as follows :— 

After the vouchers have been checked to see that they have been filled up correétlly, 
and the slips (to act as tickets until the borrower’s permanent ones are ready) written 
out, they are indexed by placing the surname in block capitals followed by the Christian 
names in full on the dotted line at the top left-hand corner of the voucher. 

The vouchers are then sent daily, twice weekly, or weekly, according to preference, to 
the registration department. An invoice must accompany each batch of vouchers. This 
may consist of a statement of the number of each kind of ticket signed for and made out on a 
form similar to the following, or it may be a complete list of names of the applicants followed 
by the number of tickets signed for. The former is quite satisfactory and takes less time to 
make out than the latter. 





GENERAL Non-Fiction 





Bur. | N. Bur. Stud. | Emp. | N.R.R. Bur. | N. Bur. | 
————EE | | | 
Tickets Required | 

} 

| | 


Stud. Emp. | N.R.R. 


| 
| | 











Tickets Sent oe | | 





Vouchers Returned _... | j | | | | 
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Bur. N.Bur. Stud. 
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When the vouchers are received at the registration department they are examined with 
the name file which consists of all the vouchers previously handed in at the various libraries 
to see that no tickets already exist, and are given numbers. These numbers are made up as 
follows. When the system is first commenced, 999 numbers are distributed throughout 
each letter of the alphabet according to the alphabetical order of the names. Subsequent 
vouchers are then given numbers which place them midway between two existing numbers. 
This is done for every voucher received. The numbers are used decimally so that it is possible 
to use this method satisfactorily however many vouchers are inserted in the file, and thus 
keep them in one alphabetical, and at the same time one numerical, sequence. The initial 
letter of the borrower’s name which forms part of the number, is written before it in the case 
of general tickets, and afterwards in the case of non-fiction. Other tickets such as music and 
research have the initial letter before but “ M” or “R” following. If there is a voucher 
in the file already, a note is written on the new voucher stating that there is already a ticket 





NR . 
E 3 \ 
NNo. S476.72M \ 

\ 
Smith, Mrs. Mary b 


18, Cornchandler La., P. \ 
Expires 15 JUN 35 


= Lending Libraries for ANY 
e book except an ENGLISH 


NOVEL. 
— Notify change of address 
£ without delay. 


e Readers should consult 
© the Card Catalogues, as all 
books are not shown on 
a the open shelves. 
wy This Ticket is NOT TRANS- 
# FERABLE and the person ° 
< named above is responsible 
= for books borrowed upon it. 











in force which expires on a given date. Subsequent vouchers for “ lost,” music or non- 
fiction tickets go into the file behind the original voucher and bear the same number. For 
reasons of economy, these numbers are omitted in many libraries, but it is a false economy. 
The little extra time taken in giving the vouchers numbers is amply regained both in time 
saved and in accuracy gained when recording overdue notices sent to borrowers, or invoicing 
tickets sent to branches when it is possible for borrowers to return books at any library 
irrespective of where they were borrowed. Where vouchers exist for the same name but 
a different address, the new one is returned with the note: “ If late of..............sseeeeeeee 
sevcocccascogecooscosees peeeeeeeestickets in force, expiring ...........ccccscseeereeeeeeee” =t_ is useful 
to have rubber stamps made for the two or three reasons which occur most frequently. 


The tickets are then made out in India or Engrossing ink, and the date of expiry stamped 
on the voucher. The following shows a type of pocket ticket which is used in many libraries. 
It is very convenient to handle and is neither so large as to waste counter space nor so small 
that insufficient information can be put on it. They are made of good quality medium weight 
manilla or thin linen-faced card. 


° 
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As a number is easier and more accurate to work with than a name, this should go at 
the top of the ticket. In addition to the name and address, symbols can be placed on the 
ticket (as in the illustration) to indicate the qualifications of a borrower (non-resident employee, 
ratepayer or Student, guarantor, etc.: this is useful when dealing with overdue books), 
the number of tickets made out, the date of expiry, the school or business address of a non- 
resident borrower, and the library at which the voucher was handed in. The date of expiray 
should be boldly stamped as on a railway season ticket. 

As each ticket is made out, or when the vouchers are filed into the cabinet, its number 
is entered in the expired register, which consists of an exercise book ruled with three-quarter- 
inch columns. Each batch of entries is preceded by the date of expiry of the tickets (or the 
current date). This register is looked through regularly and all expired vouchers are with- 
drawn from the file, and kept on one side for six months. All renewal vouchers are entered 
in both ‘‘ Cancelled ” and “ New ” columns in order to keep the Statistics accurate. 

The tickets and any “ informal” vouchers are then placed together for despatch to 
each library, but before being sent, particulars are entered on the invoice which is sent with 
them. 

On each occasion on which tickets are made out, particulars are entered in a book ruled 
as the following. 












































| 
Date Burgess | Non- | Non-Resident | Non- Music | Total 
Burgess | Fiction { 
ae ee Rete a 
Employee | Student | Subscriber | Depositor | 
lclsi|eis|ersier sicr siler sici|sic|s| 
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New | | | | 
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Grand Total = ul 9 | 
































From this record it is possible to see what the membership was at any time in the history 
of the library. 





LOST TICKET VOUCHER REPORT 
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When a change of address is notified, the date, ticket number and the old and new 
addresses are entered on a sin. by 3in. card and sent to the registration department with the 
next batch of vouchers. 

Tickets to be cancelled are stamped CANCELLED and particulars entered on a sin. by 
3in. card, both of which are sent to the registration department. 

When borrowers hand in lost ticket vouchers, it is essential to make sure that the original 
tickets are not filed in any of the libraries. This is done by entering particulars of all lost 
ticket vouchers received on a form similar to the above, which is circulated amongst the 
libraries. 


The Subject Classification of Fiction : 
An Actual Experiment 


By Frank HatGu (Chief Assistant, Central Public Library, Halifax). 


PREAMBLE. 

THE arrangement of fiction on the shelves of a public library seems to have very largely 
resolved itself into a simple alphabetic one. Whether this is due to a desire to fit the mind 
or needs of the average reader, or whether, through the kind of mental discipline of always 
finding a certain class of literature arrayed in a certain manner, that same average reader’s 
mind has come to run in a groove, or has developed.a complex, may be a moot point. Any- 
how, we have come to regard the existing method as quite the proper thing to do, and as 
such, we do it. 

The alphabetic arrangement, however, may after all only be adopted as the most con- 
venient. It is quite possible that some other system of fiction shelf display may fill a bigger 
need, or serve a greater purpose. At different times there have been efforts to adopt some 
form of classification in the presentation of printed catalogues, class lists and the like. 
Historical fiction, particularly, seems to have had a fair amount of attention given to it in 
this direction. 

So far as the writer knows, actually to classify the entire fiction stock of a library by 
subjeé& on the same exaét system as the non-fiction, is to attempt something quite new. 
Recently, it was decided at Halifax to adopt some such scheme, and one of the new branches, 
described elsewhere, was selected for the experiment. 

METHOD OF WORKING. 

The fiction stock to be dealt with probably numbered about five thousand volumes, 
excluding books for juniors, and the staffing arrangements made it necessary to do as much 
of the work as possible at the Central Library. Fortunately, an up-to-date manuscript card 
catalogue of the entire stock was available, and this naturally was used as the foundation 
upon which to build the new catalogue. Most of the classifying was done by reviews and 
notices in literary works, bibliographies, guides to books, annotated library. catalogues and 
bulletins. Baker’s Guide to the Beft Fiction, it is almost unnecessary to State, formed the basis 
of this side of the work. When all these sources had been thoroughly scrutinized, The Times 
Literary Supplement for the past twenty-five years was carefully gone through. Even then, 
incredible as it may seem, there was a residue. The volumes forming this had to be read, 
or at least skimmed, to discover their subje& matter. 

AcTuAL CLASSIFICATION, 

Without describing in further detail the modus operandi, one might say that all books 
were fitted into the Dewey Scheme (1889 edition), some slight variation being given to the 
subje@t headings. There was often choice of more than one place for the same book, and 
decisions had to be made in such cases. These, of course, are open to criticism, and others 
may have selected differently, but whenever possible, the geographical and historical feature 
was the deciding factor. Bearing in mind that the stock represents only “ live ” books of a 
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tairly good standard of merit, an examination of the shelves gives a pretty good idea of how 
a representative colle€tion of modern fiétion falls into the Dewey classification. 


GENERAL WorkKS. 
With the exception of Bridge’s Secret of the Creek, classified ogo, there are only three 
numbered used here. Books on Novelists and Writers (029) cover the largest number, while 
both American (071) and English journalism (072) are represented. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

This is a much bigger class, largely owing to the great number of books which can 
only be classed as Marriage, etc. (173), or Courtship, Love, etc. (177). The dividing line 
between such works and those classed under “‘ Home Life ” (640) is very fine, and one can 
only repeat decisions are sometimes necessary. Then there are a fair number of novels 
dealing with psychic matters, ghosts, spiritualism, etc., a few metaphysical volumes, some 
dealing with temperance, others gambling, egoism, and psychology. 


RELIGION. 

The largest seétion here is Roman Catholicism, but Jews (296) and the Clergy and 
Ministry (262) are fairly well represented. Personal Religion (248), Devotional (240), 
The Church (260), and books on Christ (232) figure next, while Religious History (270), 
Wesleyanism (287), Future Life (218), Atheism (211), and Theosophy (212) are among 
other subjects considered sufficiently conspicuous in different works to form the basis of 


i ssification. 
their classificati Sartmour: 


Sociology is a large class, the largest se€tion being devoted to mystery Stories, ‘‘ thrillers,” 
deteétive tales, etc. (365), but other seétions have many books in them. The scope of 333, 
devoted to country life, has been extended to include novels of village life and country 
town life, such as Archibald Marshall’s works and some by J. S. Fletcher. Politics (320), 
fiction with the scene placed sometime in the future (320.1), the Racial question (326), questions 
of Capital and Labour (331) such as Macgill’s navvy stories and Welsh’s mining novels, 
Poverty and Pauperism (339), The Army, including the Foreign Legion (355), The Navy 
(359), Prison life (364), Stories of School Life and Teaching (370), Social customs, including 
Inns (394), Woman (396), Gipsies (397), and Folk-Lore (398), Banking (332), Social History 
(309), Bolshevism (335.8)—all these claim their full share. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Strangely enough, there are no books here. 


SCIENCE. 
The natural history section (590), and (399) devoted to animals, are the two largest 
divisions, but Evolution, Heredity, Environment, etc. (575) closely follows. The fiction 
of aeronautics is classed 533, but not many come within it. There are not many books classed 


ce Userut Arts. 


Home Life (640) previously referred to is an extremely large class, and its meaning 
has been somewhat extended to cover hotels and boarding houses, including such works as 
Bennett : Imperial Palace; Jerome: Passing of the Third Floor Back, and the like. Children, 
Studies of Boys and Girls (649), Sea Tales (656), Pets and Domestic Animals (636), Farming 
and Farm Life (630) are well represented, while Advertising (659), Business (658), Surgery 
(617), Public Health (614), and Medicine (610) have provided the background or theme of 


some novelists. Siem Anes 


Different sports and amusements (790 to 799) lead in this class, but music and musicians 
(780) and painting and painters (750) are fairly large seétions. Such works as Vachell: 
Quinney’s, naturally fall into Colleéting: Bric-a-Brac (739), and there are a few books on 
Gardening (710). 
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LITERATURE, 

828 has been selected for Short Stories, including only those that could not come under 
any other category. Such works as the recent series published by Blackwood, under the 
general title ‘‘ Tales from the Outposts ”’ fall volume by volume under some definite subje&. 
James’s series of ghost stories fall into a proper se€tion, as do such books as Bowen: Laff 
Bouquet. But, however pruned, this class is bound to be a large one. Humour is another 
large class, although some humorous works are equally well in other divisions. Barrie, 
for in$tance, comes under Scottish Life (T41), and there are others. Still, such works as 
Dickens: Pickwick Papers, the Anstey Omnibus, the works of W. W. Jacobs, the Bindle 
books of Jenkins, some by Jerome, nearly all of P. G. Wodehouse, most of Stephen Leacock 
(817), some Thackeray, Peacock, Swift, may be mentioned among those which can only be 
considered as humour. 

There are a few novels whose main feature turns on the achievements of some character 
from the classics, as Erskine: Private Life of Helen of Troy (883), and these come under the 
Latin and Greek Literatures (870 and 880). Others are written around our great English 
poems (821); mention may be made of Deeping : Uther and Igraine,” Hewlett: Bendish and 
Mrs. Lancelot. Volumes of the nature of Spanish Omnibus (868) and Great Italian Love 
Stories (853) are classed with their national literature. 


History. 

Historical fiction is legion, so much so that the smallest Dewey points have been used 
to the fullest extent. Almost all countries have their favourite novelist historians, and as 
so much has been done in so many direétions to obtain the fullest educational value from this 
kind of literature by means of lists, books, methods of display, this class can perhaps be left 


without any further note. TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Here, we find many comparatively large divisions, general works (T), Exploration, 
Piracy (T 10) lead us on to European Travel (T40). Scottish life has many portrayers—Barrie, 
Bell, Black, Buchan, Crockett, Douglas, Galt, Gunn, Macdonald, R. W. Mackenna, Maclaren, 
Munro, M. Walsh, being amongst the principal ones. Ireland (T41.5), too, has its des- 
criptive writers, and there are several works describing modern English life (T42), of which 
Galsworthy is perhaps the chief. London Life (T42.1) has its own authors—Burke, Cole, 
Lucas, Mackail, Ridge and other isolated works of different novelists, for instance, some by 
Charles Dickens and Arnold Bennett. The different counties.of England, too, have a fairly 
large representative regional literature, and many foreign countries provide the background 
and the atmosphere of quite a large class. India (Ts4) may be specially mentioned, and the 
host of ‘‘ Western ” stories, and writers like Cullum, Beach, Grey, Bindloss, Connor, Parker, 
Lewis and many others make America a prominent section. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
From the point of view of size this class is hardly worth mentioning, although it contains 
a few important books. Bronte (A.): Tenant of Wildfell Hall; Bronte (C.): Jane Eyre ; 
Sheppard : Oween Dick (Richard Cromwell) ; Dickens: David Copperfield; Meredith: Tragic 
Comedians (F. Lassalle), Diana of the Crossways (C. Norton); and Byrne: Messer Marco Polo, 
are some of the leading books in this class. 


Juntor DEPARTMENT. 
Books for juveniles are classified by the same system. Naturally, School Tales (370), 
Fairy Tales (398), Scouting and Guiding (369), Children (649), Sea Tales (656), and Navy 
(359), account for a great number of the books, but history and travel take a fair percentage. 


SHELF ARRANGEMENT. 

The books are arranged on the shelves in four seétions, viz., Non-Fiction, Fiction, Junior 
Non-Fiétion, and Junior Fiétion, and each class follows the order of the classification. The 
letter F is placed before the class number to denote the fiction class, J to distinguish Junior, 
while JF stands for junior fiction. Each shelf bears an appropriate label, and headings appear 
at the top of each tier. 
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Town Government in the 


Sixteenth Century. 


By J. H. THOMAS, D.Litt. llustrated. 8s.6d. 


This book deals with every aspe& of the 16th century town and contains many 
picturesque details of life three hundred years ago. Based on the records of 
various provincial towns, including Chester, Cambridge, Nottingham, Oxford, 
Shrewsbury, Manchester, Leicester, and Ipswich. 


Britain Holds On, 1917, 1918. 


By CAROLINE E. PLAYNE. Author of “ Society at War.” 15S. 


A study of English social life during the last two years of the war. In the last 
chapter the author reviews general psychological conditions concerning the fighting 
years. (Ready October 17th.) 


Great Doctors. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 


By HENRY E. SIGERIST. Profusely Ulustrated. 15s. 
“A continuous story of the evolution of medicine . . . Lively, but faithful 
biographies . . . He has breathed life into his history.—Times Literary Supplement. 


Life Beyond Death in the 
Beliefs of Mankind. 


By JAMES THAYER ADDISON. 8s.6d. 
“The author . . . has done a real service by bringing within easy compass a 
general survey of what men of various stages of civilisation and each of the major 
religions have believed about the nature of the soul, heaven and hell.” —Aberdeen 
Press. 


Essays in Commonsense Philosophy. 


By C. E. M. JOAD. New Edition containing New Introduction. 7s.6d. 


To this reprint of his first philosophical work the author has contributed an intro- 
duétion explaining the lines along which his philosophical views have developed. 
He also describes the positions maintained in the book which have remained 
unaffected by subsequent developments. 
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CATALOGUES. 

Typed sheaf manuscript catalogues are provided, the subject ones being arranged in the 
order of the books. A fairly exhauStive index to the subjeéts has been compiled. The follow- 
ing will give some idea both as to its scope and arrangement :— 

Capital ios one os 2 Oe 
Caravanning one see a“ 
Carpentry pees one ... F 694 
Cathedrals ve je «a we 
Catholicism ee evi oo. F 282 
Sia = won oo. FF 636 
Cattle ... a — soe ©F 636 
Celtic Literature ... — oo. F Son 
Central Government — oo © 952 
Ceylon. Travel ... : os. © ase 
Channel Islands. Description F T42.3 
A complete author catalogue gives the exa¢t location of each volume. Extraéts from a 
sample page are here given to illustrate :— 
ANONYMOUS WORKS. (cont.) 

Scout’s Every-day Book ... oe J 369 
Shortshanks and other Tales from the Norse... ] F 398 
Southport : a Handbook of the Town and 

Surrounding District. (1903) ons one T42.7 
Spanish Omnibus owe ose ee F 868 
Stories about Animals en bei ..» J] F $99 
Stories of the Sea in Former Days... Rte. J F 656 
Strand Fairy Book oe JF 9G8 
Studio. Vol. 31, 1904, to Vol. 98, 1929 705 

The experiment is quite new, so much so that it is not yet possible to make any definite 
pronouncements on its success or value. Perhaps at a later time, /.e., when it has been fully 
tested, we may return to the subject. 


The Reference Library : Study and Research Department 
By Vioter W. Waker, B.A., A.L.A. (Nottingham Public Libraries). 


RECENT discussions on the purpose and usefulness of the reference library have not brought 
out clearly the fact that this department has hitherto combined two distin& funétions— 
“ reference” in the narrower sense of the word (or “ quick-reference”’), and ‘‘ study and 
research.” It may be worth while to consider whether these functions should not be more 
widely separated in the future, and a definite policy outlined for each seétion. 

The smallest type of library is for obvious reasons obliged to confine itself to the supply 
of ready-reference books in the greatest demand, and any attempt to provide “ study ” books 
would be so inadequate as to be merely an irritant. Very large libraries are for the most part 
compelled to divide their stock owing to shelving problems. The libraries of medium- 
sized towns, although vaguely recognising the need for some separation, as in the case of 
directories, seem inclined to believe that the whole question is one of “ open-access versus 
closed shelves.” Suggestions for “ popularising”’ this department, moreover, generally 
tend to benefit the general reader or casual “ referencer ” at the expense of the student, from 
an imperfect comprehension of the needs of the latter class. 

The quick-reference seétion naturally consists fundamentally of year-books, direétories, 
general encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc. It is essential that these should be easily accessible 
and conveniently displayed, so that they may be consulted without waste of time. They are 
required chiefly to ascertain or verify certain facts, and are not usually monopolised by one 
individual for any length of time. Since the constant “ traffic” to and from this section is 
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bound to mean a certain amount of noise, the books should be shelved where students cannot 
be disturbed by it. It can, for example, advantageously be shelved round the walls of the 
periodical room. 

In larger libraries this initial ready-reference stock may usefully be supplemented by 
elementary outlines of subjects of general interest, ¢.g., outlines of knowledge, popular his- 
tories and descriptions of the world, nature study, etc., which may sometimes be duplicates 
of lending library stock, or volumes that do not seem to belong definitely to either depart- 
ment. It will be found that they have a definite advertising value (particularly if the col- 
lection is shelved in the periodical room), attracting readers who have not previously realised 
the facilities provided by the lending and (real) reference departments. 

Genuine quick-reference books (apart from the supplementary stock) should never be 
lent for home reading, even at the week-end. Few readers can be guaranteed to return 
books at the appointed time, and even half-an-hour’s delay might mean a serious incon- 
venience to someone else, while the library would win a reputation for unreliability that would 
be hard to live down. 

The study and research department, being intended for genuine students (which does 
not mean merely those attached to a college), must be planned to provide the maximum of 
quiet and comfort (though not necessarily the luxury of padded armchairs and downy 
cushions !). Even a small room completely cut off from the ready-reference department is 
better than a section of the same room, but if the latter is unavoidable, at least let there be one 
of those glass partitions which have lately become anathema, for some abstruse reason, to 
really “‘ modern ” librarians. Very many readers, not by any means only those of the poorest 
class, have no separate room at home where they can study undisturbed by the rest of the 
family, and to them a well-appointed library can be a real boon. Small study tables 
are desirable, failing which, large tables can easily be divided by low partitions to give privacy. 

The question of open-access will depend largely on the size of the library, and need not 
be discussed here. 

What to include in the stock of a reference department is always a vexed question. Price 
has to be considered at times—if a book is so expensive that it could not be replaced if lost 
or quickly worn out, it would bea shortsighted policy to insist on placing it in the lending library. 

Those who argue that the lending department is generally the most useful place for 
the average book might consider these points :— 

(i.) Those studying any given subject often have to refer to a large number of volumes 
at a time, and do not want to carry home loads of books for that purpose. 

(ii.) Text-books needed by many students, if they cannot be duplicated, are more useful 
in the reference library where they are available at any time. A student who borrows them 
for home reading may use them only for an hour or two a day, but by taking them from 
the library he is handicapping other readers who might be using them when he does not 
require them himself. . 

(iii.) The plea that lending library books can always be used for reference is based on 
the assumption that the books will be in when needed, but good books are far more often out ! 

(iv.) Similarly, the loan of reference books means that the library cannot be relied upon 
to provide the resources required. 

Moreover, in these days of improved transport, readers from outside the town make 
far more use of city libraries than before, for their needs cannot always be supplied by the 
county libraries and the National Central Library. If they make a special journey to consult 
books which they have reason to believe are in the reference library, it is a definite hardship 
for them to find that the volumes required are out. 

Where one reader benefits by such loans; twenty may suffer, for personal convenience 
is often merely a synonym for selfishness. The principle of “ the greatest good of the greatest 
number ”’ is one that cannot yet be discarded, particularly in these days of financial stringency. 
Study and research students should be regarded as a whole, and their needs studied more 


sympathetically by libraries. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


DEAR KALLIKRATES, HARROGATE. 

You were justified in your enthusiasm anent Harrogate itself. Not being in need of 
treatment, however, I confined my investigations into the curative properties of the waters 
to one glass at the magnesia spring in Valley Gardens, and, having no enthusiasm for the 
smell of hard-boiled eggs of uncertain origin, my experiment remained single and unique. 
But Harrogate is a lovely town. And the Hotel Majestic was most comfortable, even if it 
seemed impossible to escape into absolute quiet from some form of music or other. There 
were many gaps in the attendance this year; fewer delegates. That did not prevent the 
fewer councillors from being as vocal as ever. I suppose council members regard the Con- 
ference as another platform opportunity, and we must endure them, but really they blew one 
or two discussions from our topics into the stratospheric regions of world politics—to our 
great discontent. THE ORGANIZATION 
of the Conference was most creditable to everyone concerned. We expected Mr. Byers to 
come out well and we have to thank him, his committee, and a charming staff—which may 
well compete with Mr. Creed’s for honours as being the most fair !—for arrangements in 
which there was no hitch and on the positive side were ready and effective. As for 

THe Papers, 

as the Editor has asked me to be brief, seeing that The Library Association Record must inevitably 
produce a lengthy formal report, and repetition is the devil, 1 am confining myself to a few 
points only. Except for the inaugural address by Dr. Hetherington which was a closely- 
woven, charming, and learned plea for the recognition of the library as a necessity in a would- 
be cultured (or culturable) democracy, the papers were all entirely unoriginal. Sheffield 
was Strong at this conference. Mr. Lamb, in a good practical paper, told us of his successful 
experiment with the P.A. hospitals at Sheffield, and of the failure of the co-operative experi- 
ment with the voluntary hospitals, through the many losses of books—fifty per cent. of the 
Stock ! There was at this hospital libraries’ meeting a charming paper on voluntary librarian- 
ship in Guy’s Hospital by Mrs. Richmond, although some thought, rather unfairly perhaps, 
that she told us a deal about books that we, with our wider experience, already knew. As 
for the other Sheffield contributions, one seemed to be a plea for the abolition of the catalogue 
and was crudely impolite in one of its references, and the other gave at least one daily news- 
paper the impression that librarians objected to graduates in some way. Neither paper cut 
any ice. UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Mr. Pitt contributed a paper on Public Libraries in times of unemployment, which, with 
useful statistics, pointed out that the enormous increase in the use of libraries since the depres- 
sion began proved and pleaded the need for more expenditure on them rather than retrench- 
ment. This was the paper that led to the discussions by the loquacious laymen. Later some 
of them wanted a “‘ full report” of the conference, and though I| should occasionally like to 
see such a volume, some of the speeches this day were convincing proof of what an arid 
verbal desert it might easily be. Akin to Mr. Pitt’s paper was Baillie Bell’s capital talk on 
‘“‘ Library Finance,” which, as becomes a paper written by a chairman of Glasgow libraries, 
supported substantially the dicta of his chief librarian. He referred to the closing, for money- 
saving reasons, of the five branches at Glasgow and the inevitable public reaction against 
such weird ‘‘ economies.” Here, again, the discussion went off the library rails into the chaos 
of ‘‘ the general State of the world,” the same folk conducting it there. 

It was annoying, but possibly inevitable, that discussions on the town reference library 
and children’s libraries should occur simultaneously. At the ; 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 
meeting I confess frank disappointment to have been my impression. Here, as you indicated 
in your last letter, was a subject of major importance ; what a reference library is, and what 
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it is not, being subjeéts that touch us all. So far as I could gather, the speaker merely 
advocated the lending of reference library books, and showed us the voucher on which he 
would do it. But surely he knew that a similar voucher and the praétice he advocates have 
been in use in several places for over twenty years. [See Brown’s Manual, 1919 and 1931 


” 


editions.] Further, the argument that reference books should be lent is really a “ space 
argument. It implies that, for various reasons other than purely reference ones, books which 
are properly lending library books, and ought to be there, are housed for lack of other accom- 
modation in the reference library. Only in small towns, and then only for week-ends, should 
reference library books be lent. The problems of this department, as you most indisputably 
say, is how to stock, staff, modernize and advertise it ; and this is where our failure lies. 
As for CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES, 
a somewhat etherial and therefore attenuated paper, in which obvious enthusiasm and high 
ideals were overlaid with words, was followed by the most amateur discussion of the con- 
ference. We had people with three years’ experience advocating such nonsense as the 
abolition of catalogues in children’s libraries ; we had more experienced and apparently unteach- 
able ones decrying any attempt of children’s librarians to get together for discussion ; another 
advocating an alcove in the adult lending library as adequate; and yet another saying that 
children had more money now than ever and ought to pay fines. Miss Hummerston, of 
Leeds, alone gave the real children’s library touch to a dreary affair. However, when Miss 
Halbert replied she showed what she was really made of. 
Mr. SAVAGE 
received the well-earned certificate of election as an honorary fellow at the Annual Dinner, 
where he made a speech of a most esoteric kind about an honorary secretary of the L.A. who 
disappeared utterly and finally somewhere in the British Museum while struggling with the 
letter Q of a projected universal catalogue. His ghost whitely stains the moonlit silence of the 
great Reading Room where you may Still see it if you are English on Christmas Eve and on 
New Year’s Eve if you are Scotch. He—RMr. Savage, not the spook—also led the best dis- 
cussion of all, on the problems of the L.A. In summary he advocated the issue of a new 
weekly Library Association Record to incorporate The Library Assiftant, which he optimistically 
believed would become self-supporting with two or three years of good management. The 
A.A.L., he thought, should now cease to exist as an independent organization as a difference 
in Status as between librarians was an absurdity. It does seem so, but the L.A.A. was founded 
when chief librarians were arrogant maztinets, terrified lest their assistants should qualify to 
displace them; and although that spirit has nearly gone, the A.A.L.—you know I dislike 
intensely this invertion of L.A.A., the real name of the association—does give a forum to the 
shy and callow members who might be dumb in the L.A. Its justification lies there. If it 
were composed entirely of Gurner Joneses, Hilton Smiths, Callenders and Snaiths it would 
have no justification for its existence, but there are many younger and less articulate assistants 
who benefit by it. He advocated a proper professional library at Chaucer House to supersede 
the present chaotic junk-shop, and that needs no comment. He also advocated more special 
enquiries, a central committee for library training, and said that an Institute of Librarians, 
composed of the registered members, was “ inescapable.”” Discussion, as was inevitable, 
revolved about the A.A.L. and the suggested journal, the former being warmly defended, 
the latter being approved seemingly, although Mr. Esdaile said it would mean a new editor. 
THe ANNUAL BustnNess MEETING 
was the most pacific of recent times. Handled in a friendly and firm manner by the President, 
it lasted less than an hour. Mr. Bursill carried a protest against the refusal of the Minister of 
Health to allow more than one delegate’s expenses from each town. The 


ANNUAL DINNER 
was excellent to eat and the speeches were no worse than usual and one or two were good. 
But they were too many and too long. The art of after-dinner speaking is within the reach of 
too few, alas. A capital series of songs from the Harrogate Male Quartet relieved things. 
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My own recollections of Harrogate are most pleasant. By the way, a word should be 
said on THe EXHIBITION 
which was a good one and suggested many useful things. One or two firms had their shows 
in hotels and not in the official exhibitions. These I did not attend as I think that firms who 
use the conference to push their wares should be part of the authentic exhibition. 

Vale, 
CALLIMACHUS. 
Dear ARISTARCHUS, 

The Conference is over. Once again we return to our own little den to chew over ideas 
and sort out impressions. Being as | am but a small cog in a large wheel I was not one of 
the fortunate “ full-weekers,” but had to sneak over to Harrogate when and how I could. 
However, in this case, half a loaf was certainly better than none. I enjoyed myself; but I 
must confess that my most lasting impression is a 

Nasty TASTE 
in the mouth. Caused not, let me hasten to add, by the excellent Harrogate waters but by 
certain less material but no less substantial happenings during the week. On Wednesday 
an onslaught on the Association of Assistant Librarians was launched and references were 
made to proposals embodied in a paper to be read at a subsequent session. Apart from the 
peculiar spectacle presented by the discussion of an as yet unread paper, it was, and of course 
still is, totally incomprehensible to me how it happens that the A.A.L. becomes a problem of 
the L.A. If the attack was designed to show the utter futility of partial amalgamation it 
succeeded : under the circumstances, the sooner the A.A.L. recovers full autonomy or loses 
its separate identity completely, the better. | know, and you know, Aristarchus, this type of 
thing does the profession definite harm besides being conducive to nasty tastes. For the 
people “in the know ” I suppose it is all very interesting but for the majority of us poor 
subscribers, highly annoying. Surely it is time this hidden war was terminated and a General 
Disarmament Conference substituted. 
To my mind the Sran Turn 


of the Conference was the inaugural address by Mr. H. J. W. Hetherington, Vice-Chancellor 
of Liverpool University. Mr. Hetherington held the meeting’s attention, no mean feat in 
itself; wriggles, shuffles, coughs, fumbling for matches, cigarettes or tobacco, surreptitious 
conversations and the many other well-known methods of indicating the meeting’s opinion 
of the speaker or his subjeét were absent. I was pleasantly surprised at the manner in which 
the Conference received the address and discussed it afterwards. More animation and 
enthusiasm than I thought possible were displayed. I am afraid friend Krallikrates’ ironic 
shafts went rather badly astray in his forecast of the Forward Policy of the A.A.L. Wages 
and hours of labour in the Kallikratian sense entered into the discussion hardly at all, though 
much of the matter was equally depressing. One thing, however, pleased me. Mr. Firth was 
extremely practical, he left “ lyrical librarianship,” vide Miss Halbert, severely alone, and for 
that my thanks. I have heard too much of the glorious future in the past to welcome hearing 
of it in the present. The point which raised interest was one ventilated by you in these 
columns: the entry of graduates into the profession. The arguments advanced in the paper 
were very similar to yours and are undoubtedly true. The position may now be summed up. 
We do not seek to resist the entry of graduates into the profession provided that 

(1) They start at the bottom and not near the top. 

(2) No undue regard is paid to the degree and it is not accepted as a substitute or 

alternative for our professional qualification, the L.A. Diploma. 

So far so good. What are we going to do about it, or rather what is the L.A. Council 
doing about it? Very little it seems, if we take the example given by Mr. Firth in reply to 
Dr. Baker’s challenge. Members of the A.A.L. have a legitimate grievance when it is alleged 
that a graduate debarred from teaching through deafness is appointed to a County Librarian- 
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ship on two weeks’ training at the Birmingham Summer School, without protest from the 
L.A. When one adds to this the essence of the “ ghost ” story told in a delightful manner 
by Coun. J. M. Ashworth, deputy chairman of the Bolton Libraries Committee, the old doubts 
of the efficacy of the L.A. to help the profession begin to rear their heads. 


It has been truly said that the real value of the Conference lies not so much in the official 
sessions as in the informal meetings which just happen. This is brought to mind by the 
memory of a charming young lady assistant from one of our largest and most progressive 
municipal libraries who was greatly worried about the status of her sex in municipal systems. 
With an envious variety of gesticulation and wealth of language she proved that the fair 
sex was being downtrodden by the overpowering male. She backed her plea that promotion 
depends on sex rather than qualification or ability by Statistics and instances, and left me 
wondering whether the L.A. was going to strike another problem in the near future. Our 
work being in the sphere that it is librarians should surely take the more enlightened view 
of sex equality—and practice it. Female advancement in municipal libraries has been retarded 
by tradition; in the young county library movement women have handsomely held their 
own in the race for chief positions. Aristarchus, we must look to our laurels, or the moans 
and groans of this last Conference will be as “ the whisper of the gentle wind in the leaves ” 
compared with the turbulent cries that will greet the announcement of the appointment of 
Miss So and so to the chief position at Maningham or Birchester. 


Yet another exponent of the popular sport of 


DE-BUNKING 


has arisen. Mr. Cranshaw proved a doughty champion of economical cataloguing. In a 
few terse sentences he abolished fiction catalogues, juvenile catalogues, form entries, biblio- 
graphical details and a fair portion of the non-fiction catalogue. I trembled for Mr. Cranshaw. 
| imagined him after the deluge, with bowed head, sneaking from the Hotel Majestic like 
the proverbial thief in the night. My fears were unfounded and my pity entirely wasted. 
He rammed home his arguments with the force and precision of a steam hammer, even 
going so far as to pinch illustrations from the Conference itself. Constructive criticism was 
meagre, very meagre, much of the discussion being devoted to a description and justification 
of personal methods. In view of Mr. Cranshaw’s paper all librarians should return home 
and examine their cataloguing methods in the light of his criticisms, and I feel sure that if they 
do many of his economies will be found praéticable. A slight misgiving assails me here when 
I refle&t on the lamentable state of the catalogues in some parts of the country; will anybody 
take Mr. Cranshaw’s paper as an excuse for ditching the catalogue entirely ? 


So MUCH FOR THE CONFERENCE. 


The current number of The Library Assiffant is issued under the zgis of the new editor 
and I avail myself of this opportunity of congratulating Mr. Gardner on his appointment. 
As the writer of Valuations, Mr. Gardner has given us a glimpse of his keenly critical mind 
and facile pen. Under his guidance I believe we can hope for a continuation of the Assiffant’s 
excellent policy. Undoubtedly under the editorship of Mr. Callender the Assistant flourished. 
In this issue Mr. Callender, with the editor’s permission, invites our opinion on the fiétion 
question. The paragraphs quoted from the Chesterfield and Fulham annual reports are very 
interesting. Presumably the circulation of fiction at Fulham has decreased owing to the 
opening of commercial circulating libraries and therefore the amount of money spent on 
fiction at Fulham will be decreased, the saving being used for grasping the cultural oppor- 
tunities occurring when increased leisure is general. In effect the readers in Fulham who can 
afford to pay 2d. per volume for their fiction are ceasing to borrow from the municipal library. 
Mr. Creed says good riddance and ‘ concentrates his resources on books of a higher cultural 
value.” This is entirely laudable and I shall hail the day with pleasure when private circulating 
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libraries can supply the community with all the light fiction it requires. But I do not see how 
this affeéts Mr. Jackson’s problem. It is certain that no matter how popular the commercial 
circulating library becomes, it will not be with the help of the unemployed. Mr. Jackson 
cannot say to this class of his borrowers “ a private circulating library has just opened in the 
town, issuing fiction at 2d. per volume. I suggest you go there for your light reading, allowing 
me to spend the money thus saved to better advantage on more cultural subjects.” The 
unemployed use the municipal library because of its cheapness. The out-of-work at Chester- 
field cannot afford 2d. per volume for his reading matter ; he would be paying more for his 
fiction than his food. Although private circulating libraries may lighten Mr. Creed’s need 
for the provision of ephemeral fiction, they will not alter Mr. Jackson’s. 

The question seems to hinge on where to draw the line ;_ whilst I believe Mr. Jackson is 
justified in providing light fiction for the unemployed, I would not be in agreement with him 
for a moment if in Mr. Callender’s words “‘ he intends that his future purchases of books 
shall in some way reflect these figures.” I do not know Mr. Jackson’s issue percentage of 
fiction but if we say 60 per cent. I think we shall err on the right side ; of this 60 per cent. 
85 per cent. is worthless, therefore if Mr. Jackson’s book purchases are to reflect this, of 
every {100 of his book fund {51 is to be spent on tripe. Which is absurd. But only as 
absurd as another library of which I heard, where the librarian proudly boasts that he issues 
more Thomas Hardy than Edgar Wallace—because he has no Edgar Wallace. 

This fiction question is assuredly becoming general when we get Eratosthenes spending 
the major portion of his last letter trying to sort the matter out, after handing a bouquet to 
Callimachus and a kick in the pants to you, O Aristarchus. Frankly, I think it quite undeserved. 
I cannot quite see that because you say you are familiar with graduates who know all about 
Herrick and nothing about Hemingway, and that For Sinners Only gave you quite as much 
pain as the Black»Gir/ gave to earnest Christians, how it follows that you are beyond hope or 
argument until you obtain a new and reasonable scale of value. I can quite easily imagine 
graduates who know nothing of Hemingway and all about Herrick, and I know many people 
to whom For Sinners Only was a pain in the neck. So that where Eratosthenes gets his grounds 
for asserting you are not worth corresponding with until you change your scale of value, 
I cannot fathom. Unless perhaps Eratosthenes recognises no scale value other than the 
Callimachian ? | say, /f you change your scale of value, correspondence between you would be 
hopeless and useless. 

To continue with Eratosthenes’ letter and incidentally revert to the fiction question: in 
my reading of professional literature on this topic, 1 am constantly haunted by a bogey that 
continually occurs and recurs at every end and turn, and is never explained. What /s this 


SHEFFIELD PLAN ? 

From Eratosthenes’ letter | take it that Mr. Lamb suddenly decided to increase his issues 
by flooding his libraries with very popular fiction. Now I understood Mr. Lamb’s idea was 
entirely different. I have been under the impression Mr. Lamb’s thoughts ran something like 
this : we are spending a certain sum on popular fiction, which is all, more or less, food for the 
masses, why should we buy the works of dozens of different authors all of a, more or less, 
low level of appeal? We will cut out the less known authors and concentrate on certain of 
the well proved popular ones. Therefore certain titles were bought in “ fifties for the 
branches,” but no more money was spent than formerly and the intention was not to attraé 
readers by the lure of Wallace, Sapper or Dell. Mr. Lamb tackled the problem of supplying 
low brow fiction (unhappy words) in an original manner ; to lessen the work of book purchase, 
ordering, cataloguing, withdrawal, replacement, etc., and if by so doing he increased his 
issues, surely it is but another proof of Mr. Lamb’s perspicacity, and as such is to be recom- 
mended. 

And so we can go on, Aristarchus, but this time we won’t ; let us hope more light will 
be thrown on this topic in the near future. Until then Vale ! TELESTAS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘‘ LerreRs ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lisrary Wortp.] ~- 
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Obituary 


G. H. Parry.—The death of Mr. G. H. 
Parry, Chief Librarian of Liverpool Public 
Libraries, has been deeply regretted through- 
out the library profession. Born in Liverpool, 
he entered the service of the Public Library 
at an early age and remained as assistant there 
until he succeeded Mr. G. T. Shaw in July, 
1929. He was eleéted to the Library Associa- 
tion in 1920 and was well known not only for 
his love and knowledge of books but also for 
his highly cultivated artistic tastes and pursuits. 


Wituram S. May.—On September 23rd, 
aged 77, Mr. S. William May, late Senior 
Assistant, Liverpool Public Libraries (retired 
in 1921). Mr. May gave the greater part of 
his library service to Liverpool. He was a 
frequent contributor to the early volumes of 
the professional journals, and, at the Library 
Association Conterence held in Plymouth in 
1885, read a paper entitled “The Printing of 
Library Catalogues,” which was afterwards 
printed. 


Personal News 

Miss B. M. Makepeace, B.A. (Oxon), of 
the Ipswich Public Libraries Staff, appointed 
Librarian, Stroud Library, Gloucester County 
Library. 
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Fina, Part 1 (ENGutsH Lrrerary History).—Messrs, 
H. M. Adams, M.A., and Gurner P. Jones, B.A, 
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Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tre Lrsrary Worip would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Intereft 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
farit of each month.) 


Bristol 

A new library to serve Sea Mills Distri& 
of Bristol has been approved by City Council, 
and building operations are to commence 
immediately. 

Recently the City Librarian (Mr. James 
Ross, F.L.A.) has given addresses to the 
National Council of Women and _ the 
Soroptimist Club, Bristol, on “‘ Hannah More 
and her associations with Bristol and the 
neighbourhood.” 


Burnley 

The June number of the Burnley Literary 
Journal contains a list of acquisitions and a 
select list of the books contained in the 
Reference Library. 


Buxton 


The Public Libraries and Museum Com- 
mittee have organised an excellent series of 
illustrated lectures for the forthcoming winter 
months. Professor W. J. Pugh, O.B.E., of 
the Manchester University, will speak on 
“The Nature and Origin of Earthquakes.” 
Mr. S. D. Cleveland, Manchester City Art 
Galleries, on ‘“ The Appreciation of Art.” 
Mr. A. R. S. Proétor, F.L.S., “ Flowers of 
the Derbyshire Dales and Moors,” and Mr. 
J. P. Heathcote, M.A., on “ Recent Discov- 
eries of Early Man in Derbyshire.” The lec- 
tures which are six in number are illustrated. 


Cambridge 


In addition to the lists of acquisitions the 
September issue of the Cambridge Public 
Library Record contains articles on A. H. 
Hallam by W. H. Swift; Rousseau, by H. S. 
Robinson; and the June number contains 
“The Educational Aims of John Locke,” 
also by H. S. Robinson, and an essay on Travel 
by W. H. Foster. 


Canterbury, New Zealand 


We have received from Mr. E. J. Bell, 
of the Canterbury Public Library, New 
Zealand, who will be remembered by a num- 
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ber of English librarians, copies of Numbers 
1-3 of the Bulletin issued by the New Zealand 
Libraries Association, of which Mr. Bell is 
the honorary secretary. The Bulletin is modes 
in appearance, being only of the mimeo- 
graphed type, but even Library Associations 
have their beginnings, and we can imagine 
that its value must be very great in New 
Zealand in notifying members of the Associa- 
tion of local happenings of interest. Besides 
such useful notes of happenings in the New 
Zealand Library World, each number contains 
lists of recommended books for public libraries, 
We wish the Bulletin every success, and look 
forward to seeing it, and the Association for 
which it Stands, grow from Strength to 
strength. This, and the knowledge that Mr. 
Bell’s radio talks on books are so much 
appreciated, convinces us that his enthusiasm 
has not abated one jot or tittle from what it 
was when we knew him twenty-one years ago. 


Fulham 

Fulham Public Libraries have suffered 
a great loss in the death of Sir Kenyon 
Vaughan-Morgan, who has given generously 
books, prints and pottery to the Library and 
Museum. The usual programme of leétures 
has been planned including a University 
Extension Series on English Literature. 


Ipswich 

The Ipswich Library Journal for June and 
September contain good records of con- 
tinued aétivities in the Public Library. The 
issues have increased, the Central Children’s 
Library has been reorganised and winter 
plans are full of interest, including important 
le€tures and dramatic evening entertainments. 


Leeds 

The September Commercial and Technical 
Library Bulletin deals with Indexes and Abstraés 
of Periodicals. Leeds Public Libraries have 
issued a list of books on the Wholesale Cloth- 
ing Industry. The Chimney Corner, which is 
issued quarterly, contains an attractive article 
by R. A. H. Goodyear on Some Favourite 
Authors with a list of his own works and a 
portrait. 


London School of Economics 


The Bwlletin of the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science for September 
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contains a list of recent additions to the 
Library as well as a list of Duplicates available 
for exchange. The latter especially might 
receive careful attention from librarians in 
search of certain works which might be 
difficult to obtain by purchase. 


Newark 


The Gilstrap Public Library recently 
celebrated its jubilee, when extensions and 
alterations which have been made to the 
bullding -were officially opened by Miss 
GilStrap, a niece of Sir William Gilstrap, 
through whose generosity the Library was 
first established. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 


The Swinton and Pendlebury Public 
Libraries are continuing their special series 
of Talks for the Unemployed, in addition to 
their ambitious scheme of lectures for adults 
and children. An unusual feature is the 
organisation of study groups in conneétion 
with the B.B.C. talks, under qualified leaders. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


BIRMINGHAM Public Libraries.—71t Annual 
Report, 1932-1933. City Librarian, H. M. 
Cashmore, F.L.A. Population, 1,002,413. 
Rate, 2.81d. Income from Rate, £69,171. 
Stock: Lending, 402,753; Reference, 
394,626. Additions: Lending, 48,656; 
Reference, 12,513. Issues: Lending, 
4,569,010; Children’s Reading Room, 
1,057,998 ; Reference, 340,678. Borrowers, 
171,697 ; extratickets, 118,523. Branches, 24. 

The year under review has been one of great 
achievement in all the older libraries, and of great 
triumph in the recently opened branch. The book 
circulation reached a total of just under five millions, 
which is an increase for the year of more than three- 
quarters of a million. The latest addition to the system 
of branch libraries was opened at Acocks Green, and 
was an immediate success. During the first nine 
months of its existence 339,932 volumes were loaned. 

Working in harmony with the West Midland Regional 

Library Bureau, the Birmingham Libraries lent 2,845 

books to other libraries in various parts of the country. 

Alongside these huge figures of issues, mention must be 

made of the output of the Illustration Colleétion, which 

amounted to 93,662, an increase of 28,000; and the 
loan of lantern slides which numbered 37,108. The 

Shakespeare Memorial Library now contains 22,803 

items in 50 languages ; 869 additions were made during 





the year. Many important collections of manuscripts 

have been acquired, including 1,600 Worcester deeds, 

650 deeds relating to Studley, 500 Shropshire manu- 

scripts, and 500 architeéts’ plans, chicfly of Birmingham 

buildings. The City Council has approved the ereétion 
of a further branch library at Perry Common, Other 
sites have also been acquired. 

BuRTON-UPON-TRENT Public Library, Museum 
and Art Gallery.—Annual Report for the 
year ending March 318t, 1933. Chief 
Librarian and Curator, Maurice H. B. Mash, 
A.L.A. Population, 49,485. Stock (not 
recorded). Additions, 1,018. Withdrawals, 
860. Issues: Lending, 198,950; Refer- 
ence, 7,564; School Libraries, 30,398. 
Borrowers, 13,289. 

This is the only Report that has come my way in 
which the items are arranged alphabetically. This 
arrangement aids the reader by its easy reference, but it 
seems to me to lack continuity and interest. I gather 
that satisfactory progress has been made in all depart- 
ments. The issues are slightly above those of the year 
previous, and more than four times as large as those of 
1919-20, which was the last year under the old system 
of administration. The Boys’ and Girls’ Book Week 
was a great success. Over 1,000 children visited the 
book exhibition, and 200 new readers were registered. 
The Library is a constituent member of the West 
Midlands Region Library Bureau, through which 
medium technical books are loaned and borrowed. 
The total visitors to the Art Gallery and Museum 
reached 29,855. 12 art exhibitions were held during 
the year. 

CHEsHIRE County Lisprary.—1ith Annual 
Report. County Librarian, A. H. Gillgrass. 

Continued development of the County Library 
is recorded. The book stock has been enlar, and 
improved and now amounts to 60,013, an addition of 
10,585 volumes. 915 volumes were withdrawn, The 
Stocks of a number of village centres were Strengthened, 
and these libraries are attracting a growing number of 
readers. Further branches have been eStablished, and 
additional books supplied to others. The vr 
of the older branches continue to maintain a hi 
Standard of service. The aggregate issues from the 
branches reached 325,306, an increase of 75,471, while 
the circulation from the village centres was 222,389, 
22,088 more than last year. . The Students’ Seétional 
Library loaned 9,937 volumes. The grand circulation 
total was 563,337, a growth of 101,135. Co-operation 
is maintained with a number of independent public 
libraries, who receive books from the County Library 
on a payment basis. The Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust has offered the committee a grant to aid the 
Branch Library service, to be used within the next three 
years. Financial assistance from the Trustees is also 
offered for the purpose of providing fitting headquarters 
for the County Library. 

DersysHtrE County Library.—gth Annual 
Report, 1932-1933. County Librarian, Edgar 
Osborne. Stock, 132,496. Issues, 1,485,749 
Centres and Branches, 378. 

Two features are outstanding in the year’s work : 


a 
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the encouraging increase in the use made of the library, 
and the success of the Staveley Regional Branch. The 
total issue from all sources returned a balance of 301,891 
over last year. The Staveley Library was opened in 
May, 1932, and in the tem months it has been working 
has attracted 2,920 borrowers who borrowed 72,401 
books. Success has also attended the Bolsover Branch, 
which was also opened in May last. From Head- 
Soest 11,615 volumes were issued dire& to borrowers. 

ith but one exception, all towns and villages are now 
brought within the County Library services The 
Report contains an interesting summary of a ques- 
tionnaire which was circulated by the County Library 
among school children between the ages of ten and 
fourteen. The obje& of this experiment was to 
ascertain the reading tastes of the children, and some 
inStruétive, as well as astonishing faéts were revealed. 
Very few children were found to possess books of their 
own. The favourite book among girls was Alice in 
Wonderland, and among boys Treasure Island. The 
book enjoyed most by girls was Oliver Twiff, and by 
boys Robinson Crusoe. The chief sources of supply 
to the children were the County Library, School Library 
and the Sunday School, in the order named. 


Kent County Library.—11th Annual Report, 
1932-1933. Librarian, Miss A. S. Cooke. 
Stock, 188,011. Additions, 27,697. Wéith- 
drawals, 5,820. Issues: 2,157,406. Bor- 
rowers, 100,420. Centres, 368. Expendi- 


ture, £14,874. 

Although there has been no real extension of the 
library system, on account of a reduétion of the estimates, 
an increased use has been made of the existing service 
and the issues show a much higher figure than last year. 
286,241 more books were used, which helped to swell 
the total circulation past the two million point for the 
first time. 17,800 new borrowers have been enrolled, 
bringing the percentage up to 15.77 of the population 
over the whole of the County Library area. The total 
number of centres was increased by four during the 
year. A new branch was opened at Deal, and a new 
building is in course of ereétion at Barnehurst. The 
grant of £3,780 made by the Carnegie Trustees has 
been allocated to the provision of library buildings in 

ypulous areas. A “ Local History” catalogue has 
n published, and a new edition of the Music cata- 
logue, issued in 1929, is being printed. The Head- 
warters Library is to be extended in the near future. 
Centres for unemployed men have been opened in 
various parts of the county, and the library is supplying 
them with books on special trades, handicrafts, etc. 


MIDDLESBROUGH Public Libraries.—A Year’s 
Library Service: being the Annual Report 
for the year ending March 31%t, 1933. 
Borough Librarian, W. Lillie. Population, 
140,000. Rate, 2.44d. Income from Rate; 
£5,625. Stock: Lending, 30,535; Inter- 
mediate, 1,749; Junior, 4,054; Reference, 
27,682; Branch, 5,294; Schools, 11,252. 
Additions, 11,361. Withdrawals, 4,403. 
Issues: Lending, 418,568; Intermediate, 








30,896; Junior, 72,244; Reference, 105,609; 
Branch, 75,771; Schools, 162,102. Bor- 
rowers, 23,925; extra tickets, 9,607. 1 
Branch. 

The Library has just passed its majority in the 
present building, and a brief comparison of the work 
carried out “then and now” is certainly striking. 
With a Stock of 40,000 in 1912, an issue of 178,881 was 
recorded. These figures last year Stood at 81,000 and 
865,190, respectively. During the year 1912-13 825 
books were added to Stock; last year the additions 
numbered 11,361. Many other changes have taken 
place during the past twenty-one years, the whole 
service has y ews re-organised and many innovations 
introduced. In spite of restri€ting the children to two 
visits per week the junior issues show an increase over 
last year of 6,000. The need for expansion in this 
department is great, and the establishment of children’s 
libraries in various parts of the borough would prove 
a boon to the young people. 45 school libraries are 
administered by the Public Library. The North 
Ormesby Branch is Still lacking a permanent home. 


Revision of Stock 
By Frep Bartow. 


THE purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of 
important books, but particularly to show 
to what degree, if any, they have been revised. 


CiarKE (A. L.) Manual of Indexing, including 
Arrangement of Subjeé& Catalogues. Ed. 2. 
1933. (Grafton, 7s. 6d.) 

The text of the 1905 edition has been revised 
throughout, out-of-date matter deleted and the plan of 
the book has been somewhat changed. There are 
several new chapters, and much new matter has been 
incorporated, including such topics as Subjeé& Indexing 
of Books in Public Libraries, Filing of Correspondence, 
Indexing of Biography, etc. There is a newly written 
historical introduction of twenty pages. 

Cray (H. H.) The Sanitary Inspector’s Hand- 
book. Diags., illus. 1933. (H. K. Lewis, 
15S.) 

This book has been written to replace Taylor’s 
Sanitary Inspector’s Handbook, \a&t revised by J. H. Clark 
in 1924. 

Foster (A. E. M.) Auétion and Contraé& 
Bridge made Clear. Diags. Ed. 2. 1933. 
(Grayson, 3s. 6d.) 

Originally published in 1921 as Aluction Bridge 
Made Clear and since reprinted eight times. Revised 
in accordance with the present rules of the game. 
Gurwirscu (Dr. Leo) and Moore (Harold) 

The Scientific Principles of Petroleum 
Technology. 1933. (Chapman and Hall, 
30S.) 

This is a revision of the English translation of a 
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well-known German book. Some of the chapters 
have been largely re-written, though very little of the 
original subject matter has been expunged. 


Lecouts (E.) and Cazamian (L.) A History 
of English Literature. 1933. (Dent, 
10s. 6d.) 

A new chapter has been added bringing the survey 


of English Literature down to 1932. There is also an 
introdu€tion by Quiller-Couch. 


THe Mopern Dresev: a review of high speed 
compression ignition engines. Diags., illus. 
Ed. 2. 1933. (Iliffe, 3s. 6d.) 

Although the first edition was only published last 
year, the new edition has forty-two pages of added 
matter. Each chapter has some new material, but the 
one on “ Fuel Injeétion Systems ”’ has been considerably 
extended. 


Pucu (W. T. G.) Praétical Nursing, including 
Hygiene and Dietetics. Diags., illus. 1933. 
(Blackwood, 12s. 6d.) 

This is described as being the eighth edition of 
Cuff and Pugh’s Practical Nursing last revised in 1927, 
and has been specially written for the Examinations 
of the General Nursing Council of England and Wales. 
The text has been redrafted to follow the order of the 
syllabuses, which provide for a Preliminary and Final 
Course. The book has been extended to incorporate 
the whole of the requirements of the Council. 


Tomutnson (H. M.) Old Junk. I//us. Ed. 2. 
1933. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 


Contains three additional sketches , and illustrations 
by the author’s son. 


UrquHart (L. C.) and O’Rourke (C. E.) 
Stresses in Simple Struétures. Ed. 2. 1933. 
(McGraw-Hill, 21s.) 

There are two new chapters, one on the three- 
hinged arch and the second on defle&tion. The rest of 
the book, which has been re-set, is substantially the 
same as in the edition of 1930. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Burier (Pierce) An Introduétion to Library 
Science. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 118. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press (Cambridge University 
Press), 1933. 8s. net. 

_ The Literature on the theoretical side of 
Librarianship is quite small, in faét almost non-existent. 
We therefore welcome Dr. Pierce Butler’s contribution 
to the science. His views are contained in three main 
sections :—The Sociological Problem. The library's 
funétion defined for its implications to the community 
which is served. The Psychological Problem. The 
reader’s mental aétivities in finding, reading, and 
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utilizing books. The Historical Problem. The historic 
process whereby society has accumulated its store of 
knowledge in graphic records. 

The author’s last section is entitled Praétical 
Considerations, and contains an argument to show 
that librarianship has need of investigations in these 
fields, and that the profession will profit by their 
findings. 


Buss (Henry Evelyn) The Organization of 
Knowledge in Libraries, and the Subjec- 
Approach to Books. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 
336. New York, Wilson, 1933. $4.00 

A valuable analysis of the Bases of Classification, 
with the outlines of a new system founded upon the 
author’s theories. His criticism is most provocative, 
and when the experts get hold of his book the fur will 
probably fly. 


Fases (Gilbert H.) The First Editions of 
A. E. Coppard, A. P. Herbert and Charles 
Morgan. With Values and Bibliographical 
Points. 8vo, cloth, pp. 152. London, 
Myers, 1933. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Fabes has done quite a number of these biblio- 
graphies of modern writers and as far as the technical 
descriptions of the first editions is concerned this 
volume describing the works of A. E. Coppard, A. P. 
Herbert and C. Morgan can be recommended as a useful 
reference book. We must however protest against 
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Mr. Fabes’ alphabetical arrangement of titles. He 
includes A, An and The as part of the title, and uses 
these articles when alphabetizing. This is contrary to 
all modern use and very perplexing when looking up, 
say, The Field of Mustard, which will be found under T 
and not F, 


Fotsom (Avaline) The Royal Empire Society, 
formerly the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Formative Years. 8vo, cloth, pp. 278. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1933. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Speaking imperially, this work should receive 
careful attention. It is written by a lady who holds 
the post of Instruétor of History at the State Teachers’ 
College at Upper Montclair, New Jersey, who did 
much research on her subjeé& at the Royal Empire 
Society and at the British Museum. She has compiled 
an interesting historical study of the birth and growth 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, now the Royal Empire 
Society. Its work and aétivities are described and a 
tardy recognition is thus given to the pioneer efforts 
made to dispel the ignorance and indifference which 
clouded the early attitude towards the Colonies in the 
British Isles. There is still much work to be done in 
bringing about a better understanding between the 
units of the British Empire, and it seems to us that 
there is scope for a Britisher to take up the good work 
of describing what is being done and to indicate the 
scope of what might still be done at the present time. 


Mace (C. A.) The Principles of Logic: An 
Introductory Survey. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii., 
388. London, Longmans, 1933. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

A progressive study of the various aspects of 
logic which will be found useful. It purports to give 
a review of the principal lines of thought since the ioe 
of Mill. Bibliographical notes are provided. 
JAqutn (Noel) The Hand of Man. A Praétical 

Treatise of the Science of the Hand Reading, 
dealing in detail with its Psychological, 
Sexual, Superstitious and Medical Aspeéts. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 268. London, 
Faber, 1933. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author has treated the reading of hands from 
a new Standpoint which might almost be described as 
pathological. Whilst to some extent morbid in subjeé 
matter, he leaves us after reading the book with the 
feeling that hands should be more Studied and con- 
clusions drawn from them for the guidance in life of 
their possessor, and that many mistakes might be 
avoided if the charaéterigtics written in the palms were 
taken into account and controlled or developed as 
might seem advisable. 

PALMER (R. Liddesdale) English Monasteries in 
the Middle Ages. An Outline of Monastic 
Architeéture and Custom from the Conquest 
to the Suppression. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi., 233. London, Constable, 
Re-issue, 1933. 12s. net. 

There is a great deal to learn about the Monastic 








Orders and here is a work which gives a simple outline 
of this vast subje&t. Organisation, archite@ture, customs, 
outlook and tradition are blended into a picture which 
takes us back irresistibly to Mediaeval England. The 
plans and illustrations are good and the work is one to 
the quality of which much architeétural and other 
historical knowledge have contributed. 


Free (Richard) Dearly Beloved Brethren. 
Being Impressions of Forty-Two Years’ 
Service (1890-1932) as an Anglican Priest, 
together with Divers Comments on Men, 
Manners and Morals. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 272. London, Archer, 1933. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Chit-chat on parochial London which makes 
entertaining reading for those who care for this kind of 
thing. 

Srimmonps (H. J.) and Nicuouts (A. W.) Law 
of Education. Roy. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxv., 
266. London, Pitman, 1933. 16s. net. 

This exhaustive work has two main seétions, deal- 
ing respectively with Elementary Education and 
Higher Education under the two aspeéts of public 
administration and charitable trusts. The legal a 
otf Education in all its branches is here set forth. Tables 
of Cases and Tables of Statutes are given and an 
Appendix deals with Statutory Rules and Order. 
Universities are not here dealt with owing to the mass 
of material available. A valuable addition to the 
works issued on special branches of legislature. 
Jenkins (Cecil) Qualitative Analysis for 

Schools and Colleges. Diagrams. Large 
cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. v., 130. London, Pitman, 
1933. 38. net. 

A text book for students especially designed for 
those taking Chemistry for their matriculation examina- 
tion. 

Renpi (Georg) The Way of a Bee. Trans- 
lated from the German by Patrick Kirwan. 
Frontis. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 168. London, 
Longmans, 1933. 6s. net. 

A work on the Bee from the poetic aspeét, written 
by the son of an Austrian beekeeper who has lived 
amongst and loved the inseéts of which he has made 
this delightful study. 

Srcerist (Henry E.) Great Doétors. A Bio- 
graphical History of Medicine. Translated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 436. London, Allen and Unwin, 
1933. 15S. net. 1 

This is the first publication in English of an 
important German work on medical history. It con- 
tains much of great value, but naturally can only be 
regarded as an outline of the enormous mass of 
biography and history of importance between the 
dates the work covers. As an outline, however, it 
should be in the hands of every student who aspires 
to a working acquaintance of the subje& with which 
it 
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MaAsEFIELD (John) The Conway, from her 
Foundation to the Present Day. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 236. London, Heinemann, 
1933. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Masefield has endeavoured to piéture in every 
detail the life of a seaman as trained on the old training 
ship Comway, which anchored in the Mersey in 1859 
as a floating mercantile marine boarding school 
equipped for 120 boys. Much of this fascinating story 
is told from personal experience. 

LaurENCE-Lorp (D.) Soling Materials. Shoe 
Repairer’s Handbooks. Volume VII. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 100. 
London, Pitman, 1933. 3s. 6d. net. 

Volume VII. of this praétical work contains 
chapters on seleéting sole leathers, cutting, condition- 
ing, hints on leather generally and alternative soling 
material. This volume completes the work. 


FICTION. 

Diving (A. D.) Dark Moon. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 284. London, Methuen, 1933. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A thrilling Story of the Black Mass in Finland and 
the escape of an Englishman who was doing his best 
to suppress it. The final holocaust is impressive. 


Dramatist (The) On the Night. The Story 
of an Amateur Produétion. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 270. London, Maclehose, 1933. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

In the form of a novel this narrative reads more 
like the account of amateur theatricals performed at 
any time and at any place. It is written by the harassed 
author of the play, whose qualms concerning the ren- 
dering of the child of his brain are only equalied by the 
claims of the “ box office”’ as exemplified by the 
members of the society set invited to see it. 


Frome (David) The Eel Pie Mystery. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 288. London, Longmans Green, 
1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

An excellent Straightforward deteétive story 
without any of the ‘‘ Master Criminal,” “‘ Tiger Sam ” 
or “ Girl Hypnotist” of the ordinary thriller. The 
deteftive has no narrow escapes from murderous 
attacks, and altogether the Story is admirably readable 
and the problem is well set out. 

Hitz (Grace Livingstone) The Ransom. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, Lippincott, 
1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

The combination of religious sentiment of the 
“ Christie's Old Organ” type, with a modern crime 
Story of kidnapping, is not a happy one and we trust 
that we shail not have occasion again to read 300 pages 
of this stuff. 

Jerson (Edgar) The Secret Square. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 310. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
78. 6d. net. 

_ The delightful style of Mr. Jepson which enables 

him to treat the most melodramatic incidents in a 





manner which helps a reader to appreciate a real thriller 
without being worried by the awful diatribes of the 
common or garden thriller writer, is almost unique 
among novelists. We thank Heaven he is not a humor- 
ous writer, but at the same time are very grateful for 
his indications of the humorous side of things. We 
are never bored by Mr. Jepson and we do not look at 
the end and throw the book aside. 


Puituips (H. Lawrence) The Park Mystery. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 316. London, Nelson, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

A good specimen of the thriller, although stolen 
papers and diplomatic criminals are a bit out of date. 
The usual rather feeble kidna pings and assaults come 
off with their usual meters wr 4 success and the usual 
wonderful release by Yard men follows as a matter 
of course. 


RusHTON (Charles) Danger in the Deed. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

This is a Story about gangsters and white slave 
traffickers. The head of the gang is the Yellow Spider, 
and woe betides him when he catches the heroine, 
Daphne, in his web. 

Wexts (Carolyn) The Broken O. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 316. London, Lippincott, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Fleming Stone, the famous private detective, gets 
in some of his fine work on the two mysterious and 
sudden deaths. The meeting of everybody, including 
all the suspeéts, at which the great detective outlines the 
case and pounces upon the criminal, is surely rather 
played out by this time. 

Witson (Alexander) Wallace of the Secret 
Service. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 
Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

An exceedingly exciting Story of the secret service 
in which thrill is piled on thrill and a poison, gas-filled 
plane plays its part. The scene shifts from India, 
Egypt to Russia and Greece, and many other outlandish 
places. 

Wopbenouse (P. G.) Heavy Weather. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wodehouse, returning to his earlier Style, 
has produced a most amusing book in which his hero, 
once a young exquisite, compiles a diary. His com- 
panions in youthful escapades are now men in dis- 
tinguished positions, and he is asked to suppress his 
MS. The conditions in which he agrees to withdraw 
his true tale of the past and the ensuing complications 
make delightful reading. 

Wren (Percival Christopher) Aion and 
Passion. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 508. London, 
Murray, 1933. 78. 6d. net. 

In order to understand the relationship of the 
charaéters in P. C. Wren’s latest Story of adventure, 
the prologue must be read with care. After that the 
Story moves in this favourite author's best style, justify- 
ing its title a hundredfold. 
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JUVENILE. 


Browninc (Gareth H.) The Children’s Story- 
Book of Bees. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, boards, 
pp. viii., 134. London, Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, 1933. 2s. 6d. net. 

There is everything about bees in this book— 
even its Sting—which is just as well for the sake of 
those who, urged by the fascinating Story here told, 
might be induced to go too close to the hive for their 
own safety. 

Burton (Edmund) Fathoms Deep. A Tale 
of Submarine Adventure in the Pacific. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 216. London, 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1933. 
38. 6d. net. 

Accounts of South Sea Islands, mySterious waters, 
diving operations, rare cargoes and other colourful 
matters form an exciting Story. 

Evans (Vice-Admiral E. R. G. R. Evans) 
The Exile. A Story for Boys. Illustrated, 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., 246. London, Warne 
1933. 6s. net. 

A boy’s book by a well-known author who is 
Still at heart a boy. Norway is the scene of many of 
these adventures. 

Matone (H. L’Estrange) The Wizard’s Spell. 
Illustrated. 4to, cloth, pp. 112. London, 
Archer, 1933. 55. net. 

A delightful Story for the little ones with gaily 
coloured illustrations. 

Matruews (E. C.) A Christmas Moon. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 200. London, 
Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1933. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

A Sory about Chriftmas which appears in very 
good time for the season. It is attractively produced 


with a blue and silver wrapper and will be appreciated 
by all children who look forward to the excitement of 


opening Christmas parcels. 
Tue Treasure Lrsrary. 35. 6d. net :— 
Cleaver (Hylton) Buttle Butts In. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 
Gervaise (Mary) The Keppelthwaite Mystery. 
Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 
Webster (F. A. M.) Carruthers of Colnhurst. 
Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 


Wood (Walter) The Sea Harvesters. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 


Frontis. 


2s. 6d. net :— 
Ahmed) Fightin ng 


Tue Asion Liprary. 
Adbullah (Sheikh 


ft aig The Story of a Pathan Chi 
tain. 


rontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 
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Gervaise (Mary) Nutmeg at School. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 

Haydon (A. L.) “ Pole for Cock House |” 
A Public School Story. Frontis. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 


THe Macner Lrprary. 2s. net :-— 

Chatterton (E. Keble) Scouts of the Sky. A 
Story of High Adventure by Sea ant Air. 
Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 

Cleaver (Hylton) Captains of Duke’s, 
Front. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 

Mossop (Irene) Hilary Leads the Way. 
Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 

Scott (T. H.) Wireless Watson. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 


Frontis. 


1s. 6d. net :— 
Frontis. Cr. 8vo, 


Tue Beprorp Lisrary. 
Scott (T. H.) Black Pete. 
cloth, pp. 192. 
London, Warne, 1933. 
Messrs. Warne have a most attractive juvenile list. 
Paper, illustration, type and format are good and the 


prices low considering, 0 - Bg 
do from 3s. 6d. down to as little as 1s. 6d a 


pag hater deeb mental Afni Ry cwsmere 

for the juvenile department, the rs’ names being 
a sufficient guarantee of their suitability. Librarians 
please note. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LisBRARY ASSOCIA- 
Tron. August, September and Odtober, 
1933. 

More Books : The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. September, 1933. 

CHARACTER AND Personauity. Vol. 1, No. 4, 


June, 1933. (Allen and Unwin.) 

THe LrprariAn and Book World. September, 
I 

Tn 1 Lrerary Assistant. September and 
Oétober, 1933. 

Tue Lrsrary Association Recorp. Sep- 
tember, 1933. 


Tre Lrsrary Journat. August, September 
18 and 15th, 1 LA 

Locke (Alain) Negro in America. Read- 

with a Purpose, No. 68. (American 

Libeary Association), 1933. 

BULLETIN OF THE TULANE UNIVERSITY OF 
Loutstana. July 18t, 1933. 

Sr. Louts Pustrc Lrsrary Monruiy BuLie- 
Tix. Au ember, 1933. 

WILSON pacarel “™ Librarians. September, 


1933- 




















Editorial 
THe recruitment, training and payment of librarians are mattets of i not to the 
youngest entrant into this work, but also to established librarians and to the public. 
training was initiated forty years ago by the then chief librarians of libreries, it has in recent 
years become a very intimate concern of library assistants and of parents and others in charge 
of young folk who are considering librarianship as their possible career. After thirty years of 
experiment, with minor changes, the Library Association syllabus has now been 
pomp eos We have also reached a stage when we can consider to some extent, 

uately, the effe& upon the profession of our whole-time library school of 
- various phases of the work must therefore be of rob apetenpens ee | 
The Library World; and this is sufficient justification for special attention which the 
subje& receives in this number. The first question must always be the economic and human 
one. Is the profession sufficiently large, and of enough importance, to justify parents in allow- 
ing lads or girls, who have gone through Rretim peenmedhon toc eotaedinetion: means 
apr naese: ab ahapwoapar seve? ve sme Study which is prescribed for the work ? » again, 
is the training now placed before the would-be aspirant to library work a wise training ? 
Is it too special, too technical, too scholarly ; indeed, is the library authority, whoever and 
wherever it may be, shiny ewe thends Oot whet eaath pniple Segall 10. den wean ahantosienth 
of managing and distributing and exploiting books ? 

* * * * * * * 

To take the public library profession : it was built up, in cold faé, by elementary school- 
boys who were afterwards self-educated and who possessed sometimes unusual natural gifts 
for the work. Those with secondary education and certainly those with university 
were few ; nor did these, if we read their history of the movement aright, make very m 
impression upon the service. This could not continue, because in the past thirty years the 
level of official bike ocucatitd: le boan cor taieed it aubaiier taal beanie Manes oe 
aspire through the scholarship system to a secondary and, occasionally, “Recateese Bavrcage ag 
and, such candidates being i vallable, they are naturally preferred. The present age of re- 
cruitment is about sixteen and the secondary school child who has taken his London General 
or School Leaving Certificate is usually chosen, and is expected, as a condition of such pro- 
motion as exists, to take the Library Association certificates. This Standard has not always 
been maintained ; even in the past ten years, with all the experience and warnings of twenty 
years of L.A. publicity, committees, sometimes with the connivance of librarians, have ap- 
pointed boys and girls without this minimum education. So much has this been so, indeed, 
that apparently the L.A. is about to institute anew a preliminary examination to afford entry 
to its diploma examinations to students who find themselves growing older in libraries without 
any hope of qualifying certificates. If this comes about, a number of aspirants will receive 
certificates. On er hand the Library School requires matriculation as a minimum and 
graduation as a desirable qualification for entrance to its courses. The candidates from the 
school—we have, of course, the London School in mind— are to come out with these academic 
Ps nongnig.slneapyr ap mie ve pe ys mohadng st age! reliminary examination scheme. 
It does not seem a far-fetched belief on our part that the school candidates must leave their 
competitors hopelessly behind ; if not at once, in course of time. This is exactly the 
in America ; is it not likely to be so here ? It must not be thought that we take a side in this 
question. We hope that there will always be room for men and women who have natural 
gifts as librarians, who have not been able to afford this initial education. We hope the early 
entrance as well as the later will always be open in the profession. It is frequently urged that 
the future will see professional and clerical grades in the library. We do not know an 
however, who is likely to read The Library World who thinks he would be conten 
member of the clerical grade ; that is ee Not do-we 
schessthenarantd tospants-aagaineliicananaetae power greater than the local 
takes charge and imposes conditions Semis goung tbentunn henwadvoiiiel hes 
a central authority—“ a Board, oa the lines of the Brend of Education” ” say they. Have 


they grasped all the implications of such control, and do they desire them ? 
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We heat on good authority that the examiners will hereafter mainly be drawn from 
a and that in due course no member of the Library Association Council or of the 

cation Committee will serve as examiner. This is a first-rate move. Can breton: Me be 
more ridiculous than the spectacle of men who have not pursued a femme ae 
those who have ? We go further. We suggest that no one should allowed to teach officially 
who is not a diplomate. It may be, of course, that a teacher may have special qualifications 
in one subje&, but that does not justify his retention, as there are now available members 
certificated in every subject and these are not open to the obvious criticism we have made. 


* . * * * - * 


It will be noted that the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association, 
and the A.A.L. are to debate Professional Education at Chaucer House on January roth. 
These two bodies are to have joint on November 8th and March 14th, as well as 
the meetings mentioned. On April 25th, por ap subje& of Simplification will be dealt with by 
Mr. Harry Wilson, F.L.A., at Leytonstone. The Annual Meeting will take the form of a 
week-end conference at Margate, June 18t-3rd. Perhaps the most interesting thing in the 
activities of the two associations will be their attempt to hold a series of informal meetings at 
Chaucer House on Thursday evenings monthly. The dates are December 7th, January 4th, 
February 8th and March 8th. These will take the form of Social Gatherings and will promote 
the club atmosphere which is so sadly lacking at present amongst librarians. How many 
librarians drop in to afternoon tea at Chaucer House during the week ? 


* . * - - * * 


The Records Preservation Committee of the British Records Association States in the 
Annual Report that one activity of the section has been devoted to the purpose of organising 
a scheme for correspondence classes to help young librarians and others living outside London 
to read and undexstand the documents which may come into their hands. We do not know 
yet whether these classes are a€tually in They are not meant for students who can 
easily or reasonably attend the classes in 1 = raphy and Archives held at the University 
of London, but they are intended for young x Be who have no chance of getting 
instruction otherwise. 

- * - * * * * 


Until recently the issues from public libraries have been abnormal. There seems now 
to be some influence at work which is causing them to decline. This is especially so in 
London, and may be so in the provinces, although we have no figures from them yet which 
are definite. Reports from every library district of London, however, show quite clearly 
a definite decline in the issue of fi&tion, One library, which has an issue on Saturdays of about 
4,000 books, declined on a recent Saturday by 800. At the same time, the non-fiction issue 
appears to remain steady. There is, then, no decline in what may be called serious reading. 
Our attribution of this fiction decline to the existence of the “ tuppenny ” library is not borne 
out in every case, for in at least one distri& from which a definite decline is reported, there is 
no such competition. The alternative suggestion is that with increasing employment men 
have found less time to read than has recently, unfortunately, been the case with them. We 
should be very happy to hear of the experience of Librarians er in this matter. 


* * * * - * 


The number of The Library Journal for O&tober 15th deserves a s note for an inter- 
i e series of photographs of the presidents of the A.L.A. from Justin Winsor, 


esting complet 
who held office from 1876 to 1885, down to Harry Miller Lydenber, who now occupies 
the chair. rT RRs ak a BORE ge Sak Jee teed our OWn association 
were available. 
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Some Phases of Library Training : A Symposium 
I.—THE L.A. SYLLABUS. 


No study has yet been attempted of the effects on library assistants of the new syllabus rag 
Library Association. It is designed to give @ progressive as against a s hilt 
librarianship. How it will work out it will be ip oe tag to say until someone has 

critical analysis of the new examination papers in on to the results. Clearly, an canals 
tion like the Elementary which demands an euprennate with elementary literary history, 
classification, cataloguing, accession methods elementary library administration, implies 
candidates somewhat more carefully prepared that has been usual of late. When we remember 
that our method was to work in a library for a year or less, to read a text-book or two, and 
then to take Library Routine because it was easiest, and then consider this new syllabus, we 
feel there has been a change of mind somewhere. Routine, prope? consi » is an ad- 
vanced examination, and its ion, ex in a rudimentary to Advanced Library 
Adminigtration was an admirable move. elementary examination demands a general 
education of sufficient worth to a the successful candidate as a good recruit, not as a 
person who by merit or luck has got a certificate. The Intermediate Examination admits 
to the A.L.A., and, as that is a definite professional qualification, it seeks to prove that the 
candidate is a trained cataloguer and classifier, and to this end it demands in addition to the 
detailed study of its two subjeés a second foreign language. A person who has a satisfactory 
record in two languages, in addition to the subjeéts of the elementary and intermediate exam- 
inations, has really achieved something, and can now claim to have a certain professional 
status. The way to the Final is now open, and that presents alternatives likely to elicit the 
best in the aspirant. English Literary History may be put aside by specialist librarians, for the 
Literary History of Science or of Economics and Commerce ; but the last two subjeés will 
not often be taken by others. The second part of the examination is Bibliography and Book 
Seleétion, in which one paper deals with general bibliography and book selection, and the 
second with historical bibliography or palzography and archives, or indexing and 

(much the easiest of the three); while the third is Advanced Library Administration, in 

the whole field of law, organization, planning, eg Win routine and what not are ‘anak 
in three papers. The candidates who have come through this—and some have done so 
already—are well equipped. From time to time there has criticism of the questions set, 
as was most vocally the case in the classification examination last May, but the machinery of 
the examinations, like that of the courses, is keyed up to its ‘work, and anomalies, 
inevitable at the beginning of a scheme, will soon .—Eprror. 


Il.—LIBRARY SCHOOL TRAINING. 
By A Srupenr. 


Tuers will always be discussion, wise or otherwise, based on knowledge or upon ignorance, 
as to the best method of acquiring instruction. Some students, we are told, can only 
well from oral teaching ; others find they can work far better with text books. It is t 
to believe that any form of cor respondence teaching can be other than a substitute for dire& 
fovrnens sarees speak largely in gnornce of eorrespon SPR PTD: Sl beers Sere 
able to attend lectures and classes in librarianship. Many of the present leaders of 
library profession were trained at the London School of Economics in classes held by such 
men as Alfred W. Pollard, Henry Quinn, H. W. Fovargue, L. Stanley Jast, ae Salt teow, 
Henry D. Roberts, and later W. R. B. Prideaux, Berwick Sayers and W. Rae. 
aly coamag aps cating. “thee nciag in bf sacar kaeaiee nape could 
abe aero Fs cleanin pearheeasatitadaneniaee 
the earliest it was reco any from a visible teacher is desirable. 


Why, otherwise, acum adenhomitaaie was of; in London in the 
nineties by H. R. Roberts, the successive Easter schools of the L.A.A. and iversi 
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of London, and the later schools held in vacation by Sir John Ballinger at Aberystwyth and 
since carried on at Birmingham? Wherever we turn in librarianship we hear “ schools ” 
advocated of this or that character. 

What is the virtue of the school over the text - book and the written instruction ? Is there 
any ? Can any man impart by word of mouth more clearly and fully what he would convey 
than he could by his considered written words in a book ? Certainly he can. The effects of 
class-teaching are various. There is the average pace of learning in a class, the standard at 
which students aim and desire to surpass, the common competition of one’s fellows. The 
book gives none of this, and, in my view, to say that book-study is equivalent to class-study 
is as false as Carlyle’s definition of a true university—which “ a collection of books ” is not 
and cannot be. There are psychological faGtors in class-teaching which are absent from the 
text-book or from the correspondence course. A teacher is able to impress ideas upon the 
minds of students ; his personal force does it in a manner which is not disputed by those who 
know. Then, in a class, difficulties and questions are met as they arise and are linked up to 
the study in hand. The delay between the asking and the answering of a question which is 
unavoidable in teaching by correspondence leads to a certain definite loss in interest and in 
effe&. The teacher, too, is able to call for the notes of Students at any moment and to check 
them in his presence, amplifying and explaining points that (as so frequently may be the case) 
have been received but not understood. To me it is almost amazing to note the different 
impression made on my own mind by a statement in a book and the same statement made by 
a human being who really understands it. 

The library school, as everyone knows who has attended even our brief summer schools, 
draws an immeasurable part of its value from the contaés with other Students of different 
ideas but with acommon aim. That is the mais value of a university and the point that Carlyle 
failed to make when he made his notorious definition. In a library school we share lives as 
well as books ; in our es, rambles, debates, tea-parties and dinners we turn over what we 
have absorbed in the lecture room. We have, in the University of London, our Li i i 
Students’ Association where we do many things and talk much, and if we settle the affairs of 
the library universe without the ical experience which you naturally require, fresh points 
of view and new aspirations are sometimes . We, also, keep up bond we have 
formed at college in our Librarianship Old Students’ Association, which has its ge 
zambles, and mimeographed journal, The Link, to achieve these good things. It may 
that the modern librarian of the non-library-school type found his bond in the A.A.L.; but 
I cannot think it to be a Stronger one than ours. 

I read, with interest and a sympathy both for him and for myself, the attack on the entry 
of college-bred candidates into the ion made by Mr. S. A. Firth at Harrogate, in a 
paper facetiously called “ A Forward Policy in Librarianship.” We, it seems, who have spent 
years and some money—although most of us are in getting an education, and then in 
training in a school of librarianship founded jointly by the Library Association and the Uni- 
versity, and jointly controlled by them, are “ injurious to the members of the A.A.L. sections.” 
We are not to be admitted to fair competition for posts in libraries. I do not know anything 
of Mr. Firth, but I expect he is elderly and has that rigid type of mind which does not always 
see things as they are. If the position is not all he wishes it to be, Mr. Firth will certainly 
have the grace to allow that we, the students of the school whom he would victimise, did not 
ourselves bring it about. 

On refle&tion, that last paragraph is perhaps a little bitter in tone. All that I started out 
with was the intention to state that dire& personal ing in librarianship was the best I 
knew. When I came to work in a library as a member of the staff I did find that I had much 
of the merely routine duties ‘to learn, and-that I was particularly deficient in the sense of 
discipline, business punctuality and the quickness that the modern library demands. This 
took some time to overcome, and because of this deficiency at the outset I have heard librarians 
say that they prefer the non-school produ&. Does it not mean, however, that they expec 
the library school man to be an experienced librarian ? He never claims to be that. He is a 


al 
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beginner practically, but one, I dare to submit, who brings a deeper preliminary grounding 
than can usually be got, and on this he can build confidently. 


Ill.—CORRESPONDENCE TEACHING. 
By AnorHEeR SrupENT. 


I understand that a student of a library school is making the statement that teaching 
respondence is inferior to the type of teaching he himself obtained. This may have been so 
in the old days, when a library assistant was given ten fortnightly lessons by post, and in the 
twenty weeks involved was expected to prepare for the examination in a single subje&. Even 
in that old, necessarily perfun&ory, system, many librarians now occupying positions 

won the qualifications they possess. 

It should not be for, that while fe a edeeeag A school receive merely theoretical 
ft tag due thoory." 1 cohante hat k i aioe tat 
. Isu it is im- 
panes ee stadent must have books of all kinds 
is way, although I doubt it. If you 
to Classification, it will be seen that the 
ime the student classifies items 
are not sufficiently indicative 
ble to classify a book unseen with 
room? As for library 


These are general considerations and would apply to the old system of training as well 
as to the new. Sor che sow sphom of uniaio baiemed foe tha Liuenry hesocesees by che 
A.A.L. seétion is very different from. the old. What is envisaged is not twenty weeks of in- 


tensive training for a single subjeé& but a course beginning of oy! and lasting until Decem- 
courses for 


ber in the Elementary Examination and similar ¢ Final Examination. I am not 
too sure about what is the intention for the Intermediate, bat peapenstion for it will probably 
last not less than one year. These courses are not being co by a single tutor, but by 
several tutors, each of whom takes a limited number of students. 

In the old days, any correspondence teacher might expeé& to have any number of students 
up to fifty or more. He was overworked, and could not possibly give the attention to the 
individual student that he deserved. Some tutors were accused of sending area 
lessons, and what was worse, duplicated comments. Duplicated lessons were , but 
comments and corrections must be individual if they ate to be of any use. This is now i 
in the new system. The tutor gets to know the students very intimately ; quite as intimately, 
I think, in many cases as does the oral tutor. In his cataloguing and i on the student 
can go at once to the books in his library and work from them direé&. In the other branches 
of the syllabus he works while he learns. 

I should be the last to say that a man who comes from a library school is inferior in his 
training to one who goes through the course I follow. I do know, however, that I learn 
better from my text books with a few guiding hints than] learn from leétures, howevereloquent. 

The notes I use are written for me by an expert. I do not make them in the haste which 
must necessarily accompany notes made while listening to a leéture. 


I admit that I do not meet other students often, but distance and expense make that 
impossible. There are visits made to other libraries in vacations, and I spend hours in 
journeying to and attending A.A.L. meetings, and this is surely almoét, if not quite, 9a good. 

If my training is a substitute for school training, I think it is a good one. In any case I 
am very grateful to the Library Association and to those who condu& my. cor. 
clasoahy sad onail these lo: Neasty edhanl-giibde eed ah anney Salis te ane neal 
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library authorities give us opportunities of attending them, I think they are a passable sub- 
stitute for library school training. 


IV.—AN IDEAL TRAINING. 


We should welcome from any who care to contribute them opinions on what are the ideal 
qualifications of a librarian. In person, sex, age, temperament, there are factors of much 
importance to be considered. In training there may be a way better than any yet devised or 
toreshadowed. For example, it seems to some critics that while the existing School of Librar- 
ianship is satisfactory in the curriculum it offers, it is less than that in its acceptance of students 
who are persons of adult age who as a whole are entirely without library experience. The 
American schools are, some of them, worked on the sandwich system by which the student 
spends daily so many hours in the class-room and so many in the library. It, therefore, 
combines the advantages that each of our authors claims for his method. This can hardly 
be done in England because there are not enough large libraries to serve as schools and 
certainly not enough of the type of student they have in America. The London student, as 
is too often forgotten, has at University College, the largest college library in England, and 
is expected to spend his vacations, which are five montns yearly, in practical work in libraries, 
and does so. There is the suggestion that library assistants should be selected in the towns in 
which they are to work, trained for two years and then sent, on bursaries provided by their 
authorities, as education committees send their teachers to training colleges, to the school of 
Librarianship. Is this really an impossibility? The students provided in this way would 
be selected material, tried by a certain limited experience, and the best the school could have. 
A little thought would show how easily it might be done by any large library authority. 
Only the most promising assistants, who beer be expected to fill the Sikes posts, would 
be selected, but everyone who entered the library service would be eligible. In this way the 
school would get students who were assured of posts and who had the sympathy of library 
authorities. Is this worthy of further discussion ?>—Eprror. 


The Dissection of an Ambitious Scheme 


By Stpney W. ANnperson, A.L.A. 


As every student of librarianship is aware, many are the classification schemes for libraries 
which have been devised in the past, but of these only two, viz., Dewey and Brown, have 
been at all widely adopted in this country. Of the remainder, Cutter and the Congress Scheme 
rank with Brussels (which is really only an extension of Dewey) as worthy of attention, while 
the rest remain shrouded in a mist of obscurity. 

This faé does not prevent an occasional bright spirit from coming forward with a 
new and original scheme for which an ease of comprehension on the part of the public far 
greater than that of the supposedly difficult Dewey is invariably claimed. The latest addition 
to the ranks of these would-be salvationists of the Public Library from dry-rot is Mr. E. 
Tarrant Smith, whose proposed scheme of main classes appeared in the July issue of this 
journal. In the course of a previous article and some ensuing correspondence, Mr. Smith 

revealed that his ideal is a single alphabetical sequence of subjeéts ; it seems, therefore, 
that he has formulated this preliminary grouping ‘of allied subje&ts merely to aét as a Stop- 
gap while he sits down and smooths out the difficulties with which previous alphabet- 
enthusiasts have found themselves unable to cope. Nevertheless, a critical examination 
of the scheme is worth while, because it shows into what pitfalls and snares a who 
sets out to classify books without the necessary technical equipment and knowledge may fall. 

Im the first place, the author of the scheme has evidently allowed himself to become 
obsessed with the fascination of mnemonics to such an extent that he temporarily forgets 
his logic. Commenting on the mnemonic names which in the right-hand column of 
his s , A-atge »* Thnee anion tngwe bien hiatal punily a-anaid enema 
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sections, and have been chosen as being specially related to the subject-matter of the section.” Working 
from this principle, and from the scheme, we obtain the following interesting results :— 
Design is related to Literary Arts. 
Negroes are .-» Polar Regions. 
Teaching is related to Recreation. 
Velocity is - .-- Building. 
etc., etc. 

Moreover the mnemonic feature of AE1O U does not work satisfaGtorily here. “A” 
might make a reader remember “Axtistic Group,” but why should he associate Literature 
with this? The same applies to “ Useful” and “ Scientific” Mr. Smith’s first article evoked 
an editorial rejoinder to the effeé& that he was some years behind the times in su rad 
it would startle librarians. This unfortunate tendency of his is again displayed in the 
of the mnemonic “‘ Kaiser” for the se&tion Europe (Outside British Isles). Many of dhs 
younger gee eneration have probably never heard the word. A coll mine su, 

Hitler, which is certainly more apt; but according to the scheme, “ H” should us 
think of Human Reason, which naturally (?) leads us to Folk-lore. 

Further, the mutual exclusiveness for which the author claims he has worked has not 
been achieved in this scheme to any greater extent than in some of its predecessors. Seétions 
H and T overlap, likewise F and ¢ 

Other discrepancies are revealed on closer examination, and one shudders to think 
of a reader confronted with the scheme in its entirety. I admit that the notation may 
its appearance somewhat (although it will need to be a very ingenious one), but if the founda- 
tions are rocky this is of small avail. No useful purpose would be served by further analysis, 
as the illogicality and inconsistencies of the scheme are clearly revealed by the 
As previously remarked, it is difficult to conceive the general reader absorbing snd imbibing 
this ee fantastic cocktail of lengthy explanations and mnemonic memory-tabs w 

itely misleading. 

Lastly, may I say that if this article has seemed to consist solely of destructive criticism 
that is inevitable, because of the position in which I am placed. I am defending, albeit in 
the form of an attack, a scheme which admittedly possesses faults, but for which I have the 
keenest admiration, against an attempt to sweep it all away, and replace it with something 
not half as worthy. I refer, of course, to the Dewey Classification. E onttruGive nee 
need accompany destructive criticism only when the obje& attacked needs 
this instance the place is already well filled by the scheme which Mr. Smith would tanish. 
If he still complains that I have not shown “ why it is better for a reader to have his subjeés 
systematically classified for him on the shelves rather than arranged alphabetically under their 
own individual and definite names ” (I quote from Mr. Smith’s letter in your July number), 
the answer will be found in paragraph five of the Editorial for that month, in much 
better terms than I could hope to put it. 


The National Central Library 


OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE NEW BUILDING IN MALET PLACE. 


On another page we print a notice on the highly satisfactory 17th Annual Report of the 
National Central Library, 1932-33, showing the ever-increasing a¢tivities and giving a cursory 
view of the useful and important work carried on by this institution ; and, as we go to press, 
the brillant function of the opening of the new building by His Majesty the King, 

by Her Majesty the Queen, has become an accomplished fact. The event forms a landmark 
in the history of the Library Movement and the impressive opening ceremony will tong 
remain in the memory of those who were so fortunate as to be present at this notable — 
ing. A tribute of gratitude was paid to the graciousness of Their Majesties in 

Opening ceremony at Malet Place, and those who were responsible for the pe seared 
are to be heartily congratulated on the excellent way in which they were carried out. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 

Although Eratosthenes, rather haughtily I thought, recently bade you not to bend to 
argument with Arigtarchus and with me, I cannot let one or two of the points in your last 
letter pass unchallenged, and I hope that in due course you will return to your cudgels, if still 
unconvinced, and give me again the pleasure of debating a subject which interests me deeply. 
As one of the many who has played, in the past, a modest part in building up the A.A.L., and 
who never misses the opportunity of attending its meetings if 1 am fortunate enough to be 
in London when they take place, I grew quite prickly at your interpretation of its funétions. 
A refuge for the shy and callow, the younger and the less articulate, forsooth! Why, Cal- 
limachus, the larger the attendance at their meetings and the higher the proportion of - 
beards, the more eloquent and convincing do your callow youngsters seem to become. arn 
ing in recolle&tion to the few meetings I have been able to attend of recent years, I am most 
impressed by the fact that nearly all the best youthful speeches have been made at meetings 
which were held jointly with the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Associa- 
tion, with a large attendance of senior people. Besides, it is surely a mistake to interpret an 
association solely in terms of its meetings. In the Library Association, in A.S.L.I.B., in the 
A.A.L., or in any society on secure foundations, the meetings form a small of a very 
much greater whole—certainly not the most important part. Speaker after speaker in the dis- 
cussion on Mr. Savage’s paper at the Conference stressed the importance of letting the 


youngsters get together to 
Brow orF STEAM 


as though this were the only fundtion of an association two thousand strong which includes 
many hundreds of mature people occupying responsible positions, I was particularly glad 
that Mr. Hilton Smith, in his witty and admirably rejoinder to his co-secretary (for 
this is how, in a really united association, we id regard them), left this issue alone and 
pointed to such work as the correspondence courses as eviderice of the A.A.L. pulling its 
weight. If the A.A.L. is still organised on the basis of honorary service throughout, and I 
believe it is, then it appears that the Library Association has a financial asset, not a liability 
as nearly everybody asserted. But for the service given voluntarily by the officials of the 
A.A.L., would not the parent association have to provide a larger staff and thus deplete funds 
even further? I am oper to correction by some better-infotmed person on this point, but 
think that this is true. The work of the A.A.L. in the days when I was an active member was 
enormous ; now, when the membership is so huge, it must be a quite severe tax on a number 
of devoted workers. I think that they deserve the unqualified or not only of the A.A.L. 


members alone but of the Association at large, more i ly of the Library Association 


officers. No doubt closer unity is desirable and possible, but it is a matter of time ; it will 
never be attained by carping and patronising on the one side nor by stupid threats,on the other. 
Happily, the people who most matter do neither, however the minor fty in cach camp may 
behave. It must be admitted that the 


SWASHBUCKLING ATTITUDE 


of some of the more irres ible members of the A.A.L., whom I| have heard swanking about 
the unlimited power of their votes in determining the personnel of the Library Association 
Council, is infuriating, though faintly amusing. These amateur Nazis do their cause more 
harm than good by talking so. While it is true that eleétion to the Council must, quite rightly 
too, depend upon the goodwill of assistants, the idea of the A.A.L. as a great caucus dictating 
policy purely on the strength of its voting power must be as noxious to its own thoughtful 
adherents as is the spectacle of any doped democracy to a liberal-minded outsider. 


‘Thear that the issue for which I am writing is to be a special number on Library Training. j 





An excellent idea. It was rather a pity that Mr. Savage’s plea at Harrogate for centralization 
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of training was overlaid by other matters and received little, if any, attention in the discussion. 
Unification of control seems to me an essential. At the moment it exists only in theory, and 
we have two distin& and warring—let us be frank about it—methods at work. Coupled with 
this is the fa& that librarianship has become economically attractive to men from the older 
universities, who are seeking yet a third way of entering the profession. At the Conference, 
Dr. Baker twice in one day told the quite remarkable story of a young man, now working in 
a London library, who achieved great success in both technical and academic diretions 
through part-time study at the School of Librarianship and elsewhere. But one cannot but 
feel that this was a very exceptional case, although produced so triumphantly. It is com- 
pony rare and difficult for a full-time worker to secure an external degree alone, apart 
m uniting it with full technical qualifications. 
At a recent conference, Bournemouth I think, there was a first-rate paper on educational 
licy by Mr. Sandry, that excellent librarian and thinker of whom we hear too little. He 
pleaded for the institution of training schools in co-ordination with the great city libraries, 
similar to the American plan. This deserves very close attention. A library school which 
funétions ape eng J of a library system is divorced from reality, however competent and 
ractical its | ts ; and no student with only the theoretical training given by such a school 
is worth the serious attention of a library committee, except for the most junior positions. 
This is an old story, but an even greater trouble is that in the present School of Librarianship 
no process of initial selection seems to be applied to the young people applying for enrolment. 
You know, Callimachus, and everybody knows, that matriculation by itself means very little. 
For success in library work it has to be backed up by all kinds of temperamental qualities. 
Before a student enters on a course of training or is allowed to work in a library he or she 
should surely be subjected to a fairly exhaustive cross-examination designed to show whether 
or not these essential qualities are there. I cannot imagine that the School of Librarianship 
applies any such test; otherwise we should not encounter so many of its produéts so hope- 


lessly unfitted for their work. Prevailing. general conditions have such a Strong influence 


on library work, as on other specialised gs, that it is no longer true that the desire to take 
up the work coincides with a probable aptitude for it. This applies equally, of course, to 
candidates seeking posts dire&t from a secondary school; but here we do have the essential 
mild inquisition by the appointing committee, and a rough test of the natural qualities, as 
di@ina trom the mere scholastic attainments, of the boy or girl. 

What an excellent training, though, would be available and what an improvement in 
the public service would result if such places as Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow had 
library schools attached. The pupil-assistants could study there for a period each day and 
reinforce their theoretical learning with practical experience in the particular library system 
throughout their course ;_ the ideal method of training. It would give every student a wider 
opportunity than is available at present for acquiring a liberal general education concurrently 
with the essential technical background. One of the features of my ideal technical syllabus 
would certainly be a thorough grounding in business organization, for the average librarian 
knows less about it than the average office-boy. The office arrangements of some of our 
moét notable libraries have to be seen to be believed. It is difficult for a power-house of 
culture to work with perfeétion unless the hidden machinery funétions smoothly. 

But, although tremendously important, the technical stuff and the business training 
should be a background only. I am quite sure that the good business man gua business man 
has no proper claim to the title of librarian and that the librarian must be a man or woman 
of liberal culture and deep understanding. In the hands of a visionary who has, besides the 
capacity to envisage a spiritual goal, the art of organizing his resources so that he can attain 
it with the least waste of effort, the library can be a mighty hope for the future of civilization. 


Vale, Callimachus. I hope to hear your views on these things. HERACLITUS. 


[We do mot bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS,” — | 
— Editor, Tue Lisnany Woarrp.]. 
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Personal News 


Mr. J. H. Davies, F.L.A., Assistant in the 
Reference Library, Birmingham, to be Chief 
Assiftant in the Paddington Public Libraries. 


Library Topics 


[The Editor of Tus Lrrary Woartp 
Librarians 


The Pamphlets issued by the Bristol 
Public Libraries giving particulars of Adult 
and Children’s Lectures arranged for the 
coming season are, as we expect ublica- 
tions of Mr. Ross, very well printed. ‘The 
programmes are excellent. 


Burton-on-Trent 


The quarterly: list of the Burton Public 
Libraries for September gives an interesting 
list of additions. 


Buxton 

In the Bookliff of the Buxton Public 
Libraries for September is a good account of 
H. G. Wells. In the November issue is an 
article by Harry H. Heslop on “ A Woman 
Novelist.” 


Cheltenham 
The Cheltenham Historical Houses 
Tablets Committee, of which the Public 
Librarian (Mr. D. W. Herdman) is Hon. 
Secretary, are continuing their policy of in- 
dicating houses in which celebrities have lived. 
The Centenary of the birth of Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, the Poet of Australia, whose boyhood 
was spent in Cheltenham, has beén recognised 
by a Public Leéture on the Poet’s life and work, 
alg . 7 my Sladen in the Art 
who, on the tenary morning, 19th 
Oétober, unveiled a Memorial Tablet at °s, 
Priory Street. 


Chesterfield 


The total issues from all Lending Depart 
ments during the year 1932-33 Lending Depart 
an increase. of 56,740 volumes over the figures 
of las&t..year....The number of readers in the 


a 





Lending ts has risen from 6,819 in 
March, 1928, to 18,399 in Match, 1933. 


Coventry 

The Coventry Public meee will 
shortly have a junior department at the Central 
Library. Additional buildings are being taken 
over by the Corporation it is intended to 
convert part of them into a Junior Department, 
Although certain provision has been made 
for children this will b be a valuable step forward, 


Croydon 

In the Reader’s Index of the Croydon Public 
Libraries is an article on ‘ Music in Croydon,” 
recollections by H. L. Balfour, F.R.A.M) 
F.R.C.O., Mus.Doc. 


Fleetwood 

On O€ober 4th H.R.H. Prince George 
presented to Fleetwood its Charter of Incor 
poration as a Borough. The Charter celebra- 
tions included a t of the town’s history, 
and a decorated lorry bearing the legend “ See 
the Pageant of Life through your Public 
Library,” took part in the procession. 


Portland, Oregon 
The Public Library has had a ballot on 
the most popular novels, or rather on the ten 
outstanding: novels. The ultimate list, which 
is the result of the opinions of many thousands 
of poate, | is as follows :— 


Kim 
rs Forsyte Saga 


Remarque All] Quiet on the Western 
Front 

Conrad Lord Jim 

Butler Way of All Flesh 

Hudson Green Mansions 

Buck Good Earth 

Wilder 

Cather 

London 


Sunderland 

Sunderland Public Libraries have issued 
a revised list of their excellent colleéion of 
books on aviation. There are two hundred 
volumes available, and Mr. Charlton Deas, 
the Direétor, is of the opinion that public 
libraries can do a great deal in popularising 
air travel and making the people air-minded. 


Call of the Wild 
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Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


BarkInG Public Library.—44th Annual Re- 
ort. Borough Librarian, F. W. McLaren. 
‘opulation 70,000. Total stock 37,173. 

Additions, 4,468. Withdrawals, 4,190. 
Issues : Lending, 288,616; Junior, 88,616 ; 
Reference, 6,002; Teachers library, 711; 
School libraries, 44,698. Tickets in use, 
18,936. 

The chief feature of the year’s work was the 
opening of two temporary branch libraries for the con- 
venience of residents on the Becontree Estate. These 
will serve until permanent buildings, for which plans 
are now being prepared, are ereéted. The past year has 
been a remarkably busy one, and the total circulation 
was 81,624 in advance of that of 1931-1932. The 
percentage of borrowers to population now Stands at 
24.14. The Committee received information that the 
Carnegie Trustees were prepared to make them a book- 

urchase grant of £750 spread over three years. The 

Pibrary has combined with those of Ilford and Dagen- 

ham in formulating a scheme for supplying books to 

two hospitals in the County. 


Henvon Public Libraries.—Report on the 
Library Service, 1932-1933. Chief Librarian, 
James E, Walker, F.L.A. Population, 
124,477. Rate, 1.s;1d. Income from Rate, 
£8,581. Stock: Lending, 36,212; Ref- 
erence, 6,871; Schools, 10,897. Addi- 
tions, 5,697. Issues: Lending, 438,906; 
Reference, 55,104; Schools, 130,993. Bor- 
rowers, 20,218; extra tickets, 23,329. 

The Libraries are now settling down to normalit 
following the period of intense activity which usually 
accompanies the opening of a new library. The circu- 
lation of books for home reading has increased gen- 
erally ; but there is a good drop in the total of adult 
fiétion. The total issues are well above those of the 
previous year, but the increase is nothing like that 
recorded in the last Report. _ classes of non- 
fi&tional works in the lending department show sur- 
prising popularity. The demand for books on history 
and topography has grown by over 30 per cent., that 
for political science 120 per cent., and for economics 
87 + cent. Neither the Reference Department nor 
the Junior Library show any signs of slackening off, 
both having increased their good work during the 
year. Three new School Libraries have been 
added to the system. The granting of a Charter 
of Incorporation to Hendon was celebrated by 
holding an exhibition of illustrations of “ Hendon 
—Old and New.” The local collection was 
enriched by the addition of 680 items, of which 194 
were donations. The Council have decided to ereé& 
a branch library on the site already provided in Golders 
Green Road. The Libraries are linking up with the 
South Eastern Regional Bureau Scheme. 


ll 





Hype Public Library.—Annual R of the 
Public Librarian for the year ending March 
318, 1933. Public Librarian, F. A. Richards, 
A.L.A. Population, 32,075. Rate, 2.9d. 
Income from Rate, £1,651. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 22,794; Children’s Library, 2,340; 
Reference, 2,366. Issues : Lending, 156,459; 
Reference, 5,100 ; Children, 26,995 ; Branch, 
11,737. Borrowers, 5,926; extra tickets, 


1,026. 

The re-organisation and expansion of the lib 
service is proceeding satisfactorily, and dnelp 44 
progressive policy of the committee is bearing fruit, 
Although in a half-completed state, the lending depart- 
ment returned an increase of over 20,000, while in the 
new children’s library 13, s more books were used, 
The success of the small branch library at Newton has 
opened up the question of providing similar facilities 
in other of the wal No properly o: 
system of libraries in the schools is available, 

ibility of establishing them is being enquired aad 
When the reorganisation is complete the town will 
possess a library system worthy to rank with any other 
town of its size. The committee ly received 
the last instalments of the U.K. Trott grant, 
and suitably acknowledged the immense help they have 
derived therefrom. 

Nationa, Cenrrat Lrsrary.—17th Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee, 1932-33. 

It must be a source of great satisfa€tion to the 

committee to be able to announce that their new head- 

quarters, so rously presented by the Carnegie 
United Kin Trustees, is ready for opening. 
It was expe that the premises would be ready for 
occupation this last summer, and by iy time of the 
official o 1g ~ y= would be fully organised in 
the new building hlet describing the building 
will be published in <- nm with the openi 

More than half the income in the General Account 
was provided by the generous grant of {4,000 from the 
Carnegie Trustees. } pee was received in grants from 
other bodies. Voluntary subscriptions from library 
authorities continue to increase and amounted to £1,631. 

The stock of the Library now Stands at 96,361, an 
increase of 11,492. Of the additions 4,244 volumes 
were purchased by the library, and the balance were 
presented. 50,193 books were issued to libraries and 
to individual readers, and 11,437 to adult classes. The 
Scottish Central Library issued 14,630 volumes, and 
the Irish 17,226. 

Ten new libraries have joined the group of Outlier 
Libraries, making a total of 128. The number of vol- 
umes, excluding fiétion, in the Outlier Libraries is 
§,115,000. 7,023 books were borrowed from the 
Outliers. 1,316 volumes were loaned to 48 University 
libraries. The number of books lent to, and borrowed 
from foreign libraries is rapidly increasing. 151 were 
lent to 29 libraries in 13 foreign countries, and 52 were 
borrowed from 12 foreign countries. 

The four existi gional Library Systems have 
now an affiliation 148 libraries. A new system is 
being established to cover nine south-eastern counties. 
7,528 volumes were issued to libraries in regional areas 
through the bureaux, and 2,690 through the N.C.L, 
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The work of compiling the “‘ Union List of Periodi- 
cals in the University Libraries ” was completed during 
the year, and contains approximately go,0oo entries. 

Union cataloguing is making ty progress. 
The total entries at the Central henry now amount to 
1,100,000, whilst there are 412,000 in the Welsh National 
Catalogue. 

The value of books issued continues to increase 
each year. This applies to both those bought by the 
Library and to those borrowed from other sources. 
The average price of each volume purchased during 
the past year was 19s. 1d. 

The committee offer their sincere thanks to all 
library authorities and librarians who have so gener- 
ously lent books and supplied information at the request 
of the National Library ; the service given has been of 
great value, and has been keenly appreciated by all who 
have benefitted by it. 


Revision of Stock 


By Frep Bar.Low. 
THE purpose of these notes which follow is not 
a to give a list of the new editions of im- 
ae but particularly to show to 
what + gs Baty if any, they have been revised. 

Auten (T. W.) and Vincent (W. D. F.) 
Clothes, Cleaning and Renovating: com- 
prising methods of dry cleaning, removing 
Stains of all kinds, waterproofing cloth, 
dyeing, etc. Ed. 3. (Tailor and Cutter, 3s. 6d.) 

The 1924 edition has been brought up to date by 
the authors, who are on the Staff of the “ Tailor and 
Cutter.” There has been some —- and the 
text, which has been enlarged by about ten pages, now 
contains the latest methods for > hers and renovating. 
Arr Ministry. Manual of Air Force Law. 

Ed. 2. 1933. (H.M.S.O., 7s. 6d.) 

Embodies all the extensive amendments to the 
Air Force A@, and to the administrative regulations of 
the R.A.F. There are considerable modifications and 
additions to the preliminary chapters. 

AGRICULTURE AND FisHerigs, Ministry of. 
An Agricultural Atlas of England and 
Wales. Ed. 2. 1933. (Ordnance Survey, ros.) 

The first edition of this map, 7 psergom in 1925, was 
based on the agricultural census of 1918, and the present 
edition deals with the figures of 1928. There are three 
new maps showing ray distribution of sugar-beet, 
poultry, and employed labour ; whilst the fourth basis 
map (market towns) is omitted. The Channel Isles are 
now added as insets. The text has been revised and 
each seétion expanded by a brief note on the changes 
since 1918. 

Ansreap (A.) A Di&tionary of Sea Terms. Ed. 
2. 1933. (Brown, 7s. 6d.) 

A reprint of the 1898 edition, but with a seven- 
page appendix of additional words "and meanings. 
Arxinson (B. F. C.) The Greek 

Ed. 2. 1933. (Faber and Faber, 15s.) 
The text differs from that of the 1931 edition in 
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points of detail only, and there is no change in the 

number of pages. The bibliography is slightly extended. 

Bentiey (A. O.) and Driver (J. E.) A Text- 
Book of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, revised 
by J. BE. Driver. Ed. 2. 1933. (O.U.P., 16s.) 

The text is now longer by more than eighty y pages 
compared with the edition of 1925, and a new seétion 
on analytical method has been introduced. The scheme 
of the rest of the book remains much the same, save that 

a few of the chapters have been re-arranged, and some 
matter has been omitted. There has, however, been 
considerable re-writing of much of the book. 

Brrrren (F. J.) Old Clocks and Watches and 
their Makers. I//us., Port. Ed. 6. 1933. 
(Spon, 328.) 

rst published 1899 and last revised in Y eva 

The author’s son has now added fifty-six 

material, including seventy-five new a 

together with an additional list of five hundred names 

of makers. 

Bruce (J. C.) The Handbook to the Roman 
Wall...edited by R. G. Collingwood. 
Tilus., Map, Plans. Ed. 9. 1933. (Reid, 

38. 6d.) 

First published in 1863, revised and many des- 
criptions of things not Roman added at intervals. The 
major part of the original edition is now reprod: 
but three short chapters are altogether omitted. Much 
new matter has been incorporated and a bibliography 
of seven pages added. 

Cooper (J. W.) Dispensing for Pharmaceutical 
Students. Ed. 3. 1933. (Pitman, 8s. 6d.) 

The book is about eight pages longer than she 
1929 edition, and a large part of the Sanne 
been re-written or re-arranged. Several o 
have been ra geome “apie re the inclusion of ra on 
the theoretical aspeé& of the praétical work. Where 
necessary revision has been made to conform to the 
British Pharmacoparia, 1932. 

Davenport (W. Bromley) Sport, with an 
Introduétion by Lord Newton. I//us. Ed. 2. 
1933. (Maclehose, 12s. 6d.) 

Published originally in 1885, shortly after the 
death of the author. In addition to the introduétion 
this edition has sixteen new illustrations and several 
poems never before published. 

Dewey (John) How we think. Ed. 2. 1933. 
(Heath, 7s. 6d.) 

The text of this edition has been so thoroughly 
re-written that the result is prattically a new book, and 
is, as its sub-title tneinaten, a restatement of How We 
Think, first published in There has been con- 
siderable re-a the chapters and new illus- 
trative material added th throughout Are b book, especially 
in the theoretical seétions. The Pd on men 


anebyrratndy rng hnctiey 68 Poco we hnnesed 
Some matter has been deleted, but dosti tonigan by 
sixty-eight pages, and an index is now provided. 


Durrans (T. H.) Solvents. Ed. 2. 1933. 
(Chapman and Hall, ros. 6d.) 
Contains twenty-five more pages than the 1931 
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edition, The text has been revised and emplified 

cpeciely 98 regarding new solvents. A plasticiser 

dosage table has been added. 

Guasstonge (Samuel) Recent advances in 
Physical Chemistry. Ed. 2. 1933. (Churchill, 
158.) 

Each chapter of the 1931 edition has had some 
revision and new material throughout the book, 
several important new topics being discussed for the 
fir& time. The chapter on Solubility has been omitted. 


Haxursurton (W. D.) and McDowatt (R. J. 
S.) Handbook of Physiology. Diags., I/lus. 
Ed. 33. 1933. (Murray, 18s.) 

First published in 1848 and last revised in 1928. 
The book has been almost completely re-written in the 
last three editions. In the present edition the first three 
hundred pages have been reset and revised, and exten- 
sive additions made to the sections on vitamins and the 
du@iless glands. A corresponding amount of matter 
has been deleted to keep the book to its old size. 


Harr (H. L.) The Bulwarks of Peace and 
International Justice. Ed. 2z. 1933. 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

Much of the 1918 edition has been re-written 
though the outlook and essentials remain the same. 
Some of the remaining earlier text has been condensed, 
and a large amount of fresh matter, rendered 
by the situation as it now exists, has been introduced. 


Hix«s (A. R.) Maps and Survey. Diags., I/lus., 
ee. Ed. 3. 1933. (C.U.P., tas. ) 
the 


1923 edition was very largely a reprint o: 

1913 edition, with the deve ts of ten years 

treated in additional chapters. The author claims that 

the subje& has changed so much that it has become 
metessary to recast and largely to re-write the book. 

There is now a chapter on Air Survey, and the seétions 

on Stereographic Survey now cover important advances 

in this subject. The chapter on geodesy has been wholly 
fe-written. 

Hovcn (Walter) Encyclopedia of Cotton 
Fabrics. Illus. Ed. 5. 1933. (Heywood, 
38. 6d.) 

First published in 1921. A number of new 
cloths have been added, and the descriptions of some 
of the other ones have been amplified or amended. 
Leeminc (E. L.) Road Engineering. I//us. 

Ed. 2. 1933. (Constable, 18s.) 

“The chapters have been and the 
whole volume supplemented to include the most recent 
developments in this branch of engineering.” —Preface. 
Lucas (Jocelyn) Pedigree Dog Breeding for 

Pleasure and Profit, and Gn to Buy a 

Dog. Illus. Ed. 3. 1933. ant >) 
were two editions aa. 

on the following breeds are pon iter 

reiler, the und, nap sa Norwich, 

- ack Russell Terriers. There is “= new c f 

pr o rt Market and Press. The second part 

is an u te breeder’s di: and 

Se p-to-da rectory 


al 
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Martineau (Mrs. P.) Caviare to Candy 


Sanderson, 7s. 6d. net) 
Thirty pages of miscellaneous recipes have been 
added to the text of the 1927 edition. - 

Mears (J. W.) and Neate (R. E.) Eleétrical 
Engineering Practice. Vol. Ill. Ed. 4 
1933. a man and Hall, 30s.) 

pede oy espetvely Thi 
ond vere published in 2 Mage kee 

vohane revises the the seftions of the 1916 edition dealing 

= motors and ~~ wore and spoon 
preciation, teSting, law, etc ore ninety 

cent. Siam bias wi dies devon 
to these subjeéts has been very considera’ 

The first two volumes of the fifth edition are in adtive 


Pre (Walter) Elementary Bandagi 
Dressing . . . revised from H. W. 
son’s Tenth Edition of Pye’s “ Surgical Hand 
craft.” Idus, Ed. 15. 1933. (Ya 
The seétion on plagter-of-paris 


Ricwarps (R. 'D.) Groundwork of Economics. 
Ed. 2. 1933. (U.T.P., 4s. 6d.) 


Brought up to date to include recent economic 


developments. 
Rorxe (J. D. M.) A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Ed. 3. 1933. (O.U.P., 6s.) 
; xpended his musical views and 


; ided. 5 
SIEGFRIED ene 0 s Crisis. Ed. % 
1933. 2a oe a 
poets 


prophecies of the 1931 
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ical and other Students. 

Diags., Tilus. Ed. 3. 1933. (Churchill, 21s.) 

First published in 1921 and revised in 1929. The 
essentially 


SmaLL. A Textbook of for’ 
(James) Botany for 


the same with 


-) Minerals and the Mi 
933. (Murby, ss.) 
P sae published in 1914, ~ 
veloped in consequence 
new ideas. The whole of the 


on this subject been re-written, as much of 


’ . 12. 1933. (Bailliére, 35s.) 
The whole of the book has been reset, and praéti- 
cally a thousand new terms added. Laét revised in 


930. 

Srosarr (Jj. C.) The Glory that was Greece. 
Third Edition, revised by F. N. Price. I/us. 
1933. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 10s. 6d. 

"Pe & edition of or was revised in oe 

This revision was commenced by the author before his 

and his successor has endeavoured to interfere 

pag he game tage Boencle ya an oes 
especially several paragrap 

modified or re-written where modern research ceomni 

that the author’s conclusions were wrong. 

a few and alterations in the illuStrations. 

THorre (Jj. F.) and Linsreap (R. P.) The 
Synthetic Dyestuffs and the Intermediate 
Produéts from Which They are Derived. 
1995. (Griffin, 30s.) 7 

entirely rewritten and enlarged edition of 

“Cain and Thorpe,” first published in 1905. The 

claim that since the edition of 1922, there has 


vast change in synthetic colouring matters. 

the ical part of the book noe Em been 
in il, the chapters dealing with dyestuffs 

have been developed in accordance with modern 
. The arrangement of the book has been 


some ts combined, and matter, easily 
ppv Wat , has been’ expunged. 
Vicror1A AND ALBERT Museum. Guide to 
Italian Majolica, by Bernard Rackham. 
Tilus. 1933. (Board of Education, 6s.) 

The previous publications by the Museum on this 
subje& were in 1873 and 1875. Since then the collec- 
tions have been doubled, pees this volume is intended 
to serve both as a guide and 2h introduétion to a new 
detailed catalogue to be pvblished in the next yeat or 


two. 

Wesr (Geoffrey) Life of Annie Besant. Ed. 2. 
1933. (Howe, 4s. 6d.) 

deak wih ine rae years since the edition of 1919 are 





Classification Again 
When one meets the title of Henry Evelyn 


Bliss’s book, The ee in 
Libraries and the Subject A reps ae 
which the H. W. Wilson y of New 
York have just published at > 2 (for value 
received) modest price of four dollars, one 
does not realize at once that it covers the most 
remarkable contribution to theoretical librar- 
ianship that America has made this century. 
Yet I think this to be the case. 

For some years past the authorities of the 
College of the City of New York, where Mr. 
Bliss T cennelate librarian, have permitted him 
to devote much time to the study of classifica- 
tion; and, apart from articles contributed to 
literary journals, these Studies bore fruit in a 
first, closely-co volume, which 
peared in 1929 under the title of The Organiza- 
tion of Knowledge and the Syftem of the Sciences ,* 
in which, by a pai i onclimo® rennin 
analytic meth ergs bs Ragheb eps: eergi 
what he considered to be the best ods by 
which knowledge could be syStematized and 
correlated. That, of course, made it for our 
day a conspeétus of the classifications of the 
sciences, and his ultimate purpose was to state 
an order of knowledge, scientifically accurate, 
upon which classifications might permanently 
rest. That was the necessary preliminary to 
this, which is a treatise on the principles of 
library classification and the classifying process 
as applied to the subje& matter of books. 
Those folk who believe there is no relationship 
between a Classification of books and the order 
of knowledge will have no use for this book. 
It has no use for them, certainly, but for those 
who believe in what Professor Pierce Butler 
has daringly called a “library science” will 
rejoice in it, even if they do not agree with all 
its conclusions or even postulates. 

Some clue to the purpose of the writer is 
to be gained from a kindly criticism of my own 
Manual of Classification, of which he says, “ in 
the first division... it goes into logic, but 
does not emerge with any clear theoretical 
basis ot adequate Statement of principles.” 
Exactly, | did not make the effort, knowing 
that the years of intensive Study which Mr. 
Bliss has given to the matter were requited for 
such an undertaking. My object was to show 


* New York: Holt. $5. 
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the mechanical logical process through which 
the mind passed in the making of the schedule : 
I was not concerned much with the stuff of the 
schedule. This is just what is Mr. Bliss’s con- 
cern. Order, and the right order of subjects, 
the produétion of a scientifically right hierarchy, 
is the purpose of this excellent book. It is in 
three parts, dealing successively with: the 
problem, the principles, struéture and system ; 
classifying, subject, cataloguing and biblio- 
graphy; and criticisms of historic library 
classifications ; and there is an outline of the 
system to which Mr. Bliss’s researches and 
theories lead him. 

I am not presuming, after a single reading 
of a book which demands close study, to 
express any critical opinion of the value of the 
theory which emerges; but here we have a 
reasoned $tatement of the case for a close 
relation between studies as they occur logically 
in the knowing process and the arrangement 
of books, based on the four questions : 

1, What kinds or classes of books are there ? 

2, What books are in those classes ? 

3,In what order shall those classes be 
classified ? 

4, To what classes in the classification 
adopted are the books severally 
to be assigned ? 

The book is an expanded answer to these. 

The author shows explicitly that any system 
of classification must be plastic rather than 
®tatic, as the relations of a class may change 
and this must be allowed for. Convenience 
requires that there shall be collocation of 
classes or subjeéts and that there should be 
systematic reference to related classes shelved 
here, and what he calls ‘“ maximae 
efficiency ”’ is to be obtained through the right 
collocation and subordination of classes. He 
_ summarises fully and most interestingly the 
principles of classification in an eclectic form, 
showing where various classifiers agree, and 
this statement is an invaluable part of the book. 
He holds the view that notation is subordinate 
to classification and its expression only, but his 
t on the subjeé& goes deeper than most. 
Incidentally, his contention that figures are not 
more legible than letters has certainly author's 
authority to support it, although on this point 
I disagree a&t of assigning books to 
places is dealt with in exemplary thoroughness 
and leads up to an admirable outline cade 


a 





which has a wealth of specifications and 
decisions. 

Mr. Bliss deals magisterially and radically 
with the accepted library classifications. His 
views on Dewey will no doubt bring out its 
supporters, so destructive do they seem to be, 
Cutter is proved to be quite of the past. The 
L. of C. is disseéted most patiently and trench- 
antly. His study of Brown’s Subject Classifi- 
cation is searching and, if severe, a most read- 
able one. Always he returns to the rule that, 
“ that system will be most thoroughly praétical, 
most efficient in service, most satisfa€tory to 
users of libraries, and most valuable education- 
ally, which is most consistent with the recog: 
nised orders of nature, of science and of 
education.” I stand ge this ground myself, 
but have not been able to express it so well, 
nor to give such solid reasons for it as this 
fine book does. 

It abounds in weyeaye and is ee 
fearless, is generous to theories, but soli 
in the advocacy of its own. We shall have 
much discussion of this book. This account of 
it is merely a perfunctory appreciation, which 
I hope I may follow more adequately at some 
later date. It must certainly be read by every 
British librarian who has res for his work. 
It is well printed, on g paper, and ade- 
quately bound. W. C. Berwick Savers. 


A Novelty in Book 


Production’ 


For hundreds of years book produétion has 
been more or less stereotyped in Style; it is 
now foreshadowed as becoming stereoscopic. 
This epi ic idea reaches us 
the medium of a book produced by the enter 
prising publishers, Messrs. Denis Archer. 
It is entirely original in design and execution. 
Librarians cannot fail to be interested in a 
cover, for example, which is Stainless and 
washable and appears also to be indestructible. 
The binding is on the Neo-Nevett Tape-Slot 
rinciple which su es stitching. Five 
road tapes hold the firmly in 
But the illustrations Strike us as the 3 
noticeable feature. They are printed oa 


— 


*Evans (1. O.) The World of Tomorrow: A junior 
book of forecasts. London, Denis Archer. 10s. 6d.— 
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transparent Diophane and have a luminous 
photographic which makes the subjeés 
gand out remarkably well. 


The subje& matter of the work which is 
entitled “ The World of To-morrow” is 
equally up to. the minute, not to say a good 
deal ahead of it. Mechanical marvels of the 
most intriguing and ingenious design are 
represented, being based on discoveries which 
are Still in their infancy. The work will not 
only fascinate young readers but also others 
who are ready to open their minds to the 
mechanical possibilities of the future, and we 
heartily congratulate the author, Mr. I. O. 
Evans, who is already well known for his 
“ Junior Outline of History,” and Mr. Hugh 

. Schonfield, Managing Direftor of the 
publishing firm of Denis Archer, for their 
adventures into fresh fields which, we should 
like to predi&, may have a real importance in 
the annals of future publishing. T.C.S. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Wurraker’s Cumutative Boox List, Part 
XXXVII., January-September, 1933. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 292. London, Whitaker, 


1933. 9S. net. 

The publishing trade for the first nine months of 
the present year shows a slight reduétion in comparison 
with the figures for 1932. The total publications 
amount to 10,727 as against 11,504. New editions and 
Editions-de-Luxe show reduétions, but curiously 
enough Translations are a little ahead. The Book Lift 
is arranged in its usual useful style ; the classified list 
being followed by author and title Index. 

Brown (Stephen J.) An Introduction to 
Catholic Booklore. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii., 105. 
London, Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
1933. §5. net. 

A very useful list of Catholic bibliographies. The 
entries require careful checking, however. For instance, 
Wadding : Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, is only quoted 
in the 1650 edition which is quite useless ; and under 
the same heading Franciscans is a book which never 
existed and never could exigt. “ Quetif & Echard, 
Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, 1719.” These writers 
were Dominicans and the book they compiled will be 
found under the heading of that Order. 


Boox-Auction Recorps. A Priced and Anno- 
tated Quarterly Record of London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book-Auétions. 
Volume 30, Part 3, 8vo, wrappers, pp. 273- 





396. London, Stevens and Stiles, .Sept., 
1933. 30S. net per annum. 

April to June of 1933 gives us records numbering 
3,329, a very satisfactory figure. Prices too show no 
signs of a considerable fali and in some cases are as 
high as ever. This, too, ina manner of speaking, is 
=~ and augurs well for the stability of the 
trade. 


SmrrH (G. Elliot) The Diffusion of Culture. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., 244. London, Watts, 
1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author’s points of view one thnology and 
“ diffusionalism ” are already known and seo, A has 
gathered them into a handy form, with some new 
material so that the reader may have a comprehensive 
account of his theories and how he came by them. The 
viewpoints of Prescott and of Robertson are discussed, 
and Professor Elliot Smith marshalls much evidence 
against their idea of the American self-origination of 
culture which he traces from the East and more especi- 
ally Egypt. 

Wuirtraker (T.) The Origins of Christianity. 
Large cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. London, 
Watts. 7s. 6d. net. 

The publishers announce this to be a new and 
final edition. It contains an Epilogue on the M 
Theory. The author is well known for his reada 
Style. 

Pa.uistTeR (Minnie) Gardener’s Frenzy. Bei 
an Alphabet of the Garden. Ill 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 246. London, 
Methuen, 1933. 6s. net. 

This little work mugt be seen to be 
It will appeal to more people than mere lovers. 
Each chapter is devoted to a letter the alphabet 
appropriate to the case. Both text and the drawings 
which accompany it are attractive and amusing. 


Srott (Elmer Edgar) Art and Artifice in 
Shakespeare. A Study in Dramatic Con- 
trast and Illusion. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 
178. Cambridge University Press, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

To illustrate his purpose the author takes the three 
great tragedies, Othello, Macbeth and and 
analyses them in detail from the point of view of their 
aesthetic effeé&t. Students of Shakespeare will find 
here new food for thought. 

Lucas (E. V.) Saunterer’s Rewards. Frontis. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 210. London, Methuen, 
1933. 6s. net. 

A very pleasant collection of essays by a fa i 
author. Whilst not profound, they promise a 
half-hour’s meandering in literary and allied 
CHICHESTER (Francis G.) Seaplane Solo. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 314. London, 
Faber, 1933. . 108. 6d. net. 
Air and sea adventures of a lone airman which 


make a really exciting narrative. There must be a 
large circle of readers for this form of new travel story, 
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and we heartily commend the work to the attention of 
librarians and others. A route map of the flight from 
New South Wales to New Zealand is . 


Sramp (L. Dudley) and Braver (Stanley H.) 
The British Isles. A ic and 
Economic Survey. With tributions 
by Sir Josiah Stamp and D. K. Smee. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 720. London, 
Longmans Green, 1933. 258. met. 

The title and sub-title of this work give its scope 
in full and the names of the authors are a guarantee 
that the subjeét is adequately and informatively treated. 
Agriculture, coal, iron steel, woollen and cotton 
industries, chemical industries, transport, with a chapter 
on National Capital by Sir Josiah Stamp, form the 
main subj this comprehensive work, which is 
worthy of a foremost place among the books of its class. 
Henperson (G. C.) The Discoverers of the 

Fiji Islands. Tasman, Cook, Bligh, Wilson, 
Bellingshausen. [llustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xviii, 324. London, Murray, 1933. 
18s. net. 

New research on the Polynesian Islands by an 
Emeritus Professor of History of Adelaide University. 
The pocket map of the Fiji I , Showing the trac 
of the explorers, plays a large share in elucidating the 
history and romance of these early voyages by daring 
adventurers. 

Hart (Liddell) The Ghost of Napoleon. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 200. London, Faber, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Captain Liddell Hart has become an authority on 
warfare gue warfare, and in his latest work he attempts 
to trace the military renaissance of the eighteenth 
century and its influence in the moulding of Napoleon’s 
career.. This is no small task but he has an 
important chapter to the psychological history of his 
subject. 

Ervine (St. John) The Theatre in My Time 
(“In My Time Series”). Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 254. London, Rich and Cowan, 1933. 
6s. net. 

This volume contains many good things, as was 
to be ex from its author. It covers a period of 
nearly fifty years, a period in which marked changes 
have taken place not only in the theatre proper, but in 
kindred forms of entertainment. Mr. St. John Ervine 
touches on many of them, tells good stories of the by- 
gone great ones, the mechanisation of amuse- 
ment which he frankly confesses has to a large extent 
deposed the theatre from its pedestal, and has achieved 
a good general survey of his subje& which should be 
widely read and appreciated. 

Lsrrers OF Ropert BrowninG. Collected by_ 
Thomas J. Wise. Edited, with an Intro- 
duétion and Notes, by. Thurman L. Hood. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 390. London, Murray, 
1933. 18s. net. 

The great poet’s correspondence is voluminous, 





but here new uae re pe a } : 

er. of his artite son. : 

Wootr (Virginia) Flush: A _ Biography. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 164. 
London, Hogarth Press, 1933. pokey net. 


In these pages one— 

played by her pet in Mrs. Browning’s life. Mr. 

Virginia Woolf has done her work sympathetically, and 

has made the proverb “ Love me love my dog ” come 

true. 

MACKENZz1E (Compton) Literature in My Time 
(“In My Time Series ”’). cloth, 
pp. 254. London, Rich and Cowan, 1933. 
6s. net. 

The author admits having written only about 
books with which he is personally acquainted, 
chapter on juvenile literature is short, seeing that the 
period covered is some fifty years. Conrad has a chapter 
to himself; Galsworthy, Bennett and Wells one 
between them. Women novelists are dismissed in ten 
pages, American Literature in five and a bit. 

effe@ is that Mr. Compton Mackenzie has been 

hampered by trying to paint a large picture on a 

canvas, with the result that we get a series 
impressions rather than an ordered survey of the trend 
of literature during the period covered. 


Bett (W. H. Somerset) Bygone Days, being 
Reminiscences of Pioneer Life in the Cape 
Colony and the Transvaal, with some 


seq 
London, Witherby, 1933. 
There is a great deal of material in these 


reminiscences what took during the 
rs in the Transvaal and r South 
author, a leading attorney in J X 


interesting things to tell, them the 
r isode, the Jameson Raid, and the 


including his own, is given and a i 

their sojourn in prison, The Story touches on the Boer 

war and very shortly on conditions which have obtained 
since that date. An index would have greatly added to 
the historical value of the volume. 

SroneHam (C. T.) Killers and Their Prey. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 214. London, Methuen, 
1933. 38. 6d. met. 

Based on true tales of African Big Game Hunting 
but may quite well be read as thrilling fi€tion, 
Mantz (Ruth Blvish) and Murry (J. Middle- 

ton) The Life of Katherine 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 350, — 
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largely from there that facts about her earlier years have 
been gathered by her biographer. os pew ag hey 
, London, are recorded and 
her friendship with Mr. Middleton 
eStablished. The volume is uniform 
itp the Joumhl ond Latnes std Whentinnn should ant 
fail to give it a place with them on their shelves. 


BrapLtauGH (Charles) “The Champion of 
Liberty”: Charles Bradlaugh. A Centen- 
ary Volume. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xiv., 346. London, Watts, 1933. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a fitting memorial to a personality with 

ii senmeah of tis teutlenn Win crank 

express opinions that put him outside the pale of the 

narrow conventions held by the majority of the late 

ViGorians. The three main lacsls for which he fought 

were free thought, birth control and republicanism, all 

of which have become recognised lines of progress 

since his day. The whirlwind of controversy w 

blew round hi saps db beng Seen SUA; ced eochans 

now is re; in the nature of a mere Storm in a 

teacup. less, this volume, with its tributes 

from those who believed in his honesty and purpose, 
is a welcome addition to the works on the biographical 


shelves. 
FICTION. 


Apams (Herbert) John Brand’s Will. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 268. London, Methuen, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The adopted daughter who gets badly “ left” at 
the death of her adopter is not very new, but the extra- 
ordinary circumStances, not to speak of murder, attach- 
ing to his death, and the following effeéts, render this 
thriller a little more interesting than would appear on 
the surface. 

ALLAN (Luke) Murder at the Club. Cr. 8vo, 
doth, pp. 288. London, Arrowsmith, 
1933. 78. 6d. a 

A quite in ight on minor club life in 
New York. The us’ ict between (a) the Police, 
(® the Ditsi@ Attorney and (c) the Reporters is 
amusingly told. 

BrrMIncHaM (George A.) Angel’s Adventure. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 252. London, Methuen, 
1933. 73. 6d. net. 

k 1 bu belie 
tates Grover af the ceny of On Lammns of Topas se 
os itself to the extent suggested by her adventure. 

course the story is excellently told and quite worth 


Humorous Tags From “ BLACKWOOD.” 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 554. London, Blackwood, 1933. 
5S. net. 

A welcome omnibus volume ining some 
twenty excellent tales from ge 
Standard merit. It is difficult to see on what principle 

Ibvke ian chaiten 06 duet sunne te deus ene ba 

as 1838 to the present period. 

Cervantes. Don Quixote De La Mancha. 
Translated by Charles Jarvis. Illustrated 





by Arthur Boyd Houghton. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xxii, 710. London, Warne, (1933), 
net 


An attradtive edition of the immortal work of 
Cervantes. 

Crossitey (Maude) A Box of Secrets. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Not a very strong Story but readable and inter- 
eSting. The contents of the Box of Secrets was quite a 
surprise. 

Davison (G.) A Killer at Scotland Yard. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

We are sorry but we cannot recommend The 
Killer of Scotland Yard In Stage parlance, “ the flats 

Even a thriller must have some element of 

Seuaibdlity shout ie This one hasn’t. 

Geom (Mrs. Alfred) London Luck. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ London Luck” is quite as entertaining as 
earlier Story about the same people called There. 
abouts.” We meet Wilhelmina and “ Wooly ” again, 
and the children, Jim and Susan. be ane Em 
in a London flat. A wide circle of readers will loo 
forward to this engaging sequel. 

Woop (S. Andrew) White Sin. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 256. London, Ward Lock, 1933. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Sent aa oe oS See set 
in a chateau in Corsica where evil men do their worst 
and the agave cet oy rioemgel ongameng org 
oe husband and the lover who wants 

costs. 


JUVENILE. 


Biackie & Son, Lrp. 

WESTERMAN (Percy F.) The White Arab. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. 
[Blackie]. 6s. net. 

An exciting tale of the Secret Service. The youth- 
ful hero is sent, in disguise, <p aaah polar 
certain matters of gun-running and anti-British 
ganda. After many adventures he accomplishes 
secret mission. 

Marcuant (Bessie) Deborah’s Find. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. [Blackie]. 
5s. net. 

Deborah’s home is in the Coromandel Peninsular, 
New Zealand, and this tale of myftery and adventure 
shows he: id spirit when t parents are in danger 
of wohereghatl pitta her “ find” solves their 
troubles. 

Monk (F. V.) and Wrvrer (H. T.) Adventure 
Above the Clouds. Ill . Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 224. [Blackie]. 

Man’s aerial achievements from < 
balloon ascents down to Professor Picard’s adventure 
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in exploring the stratosphere, and to recent experiments 
with rocket-propelled aircraft. 

Smrru (B. Webster) Pioneers of Mountaineer- 

ing Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. 
kie]. 3s. 6d. net. 

Many of the chief climbing adventures of modern 
times are described, in condensed form, in this volume 
of adventure in the Alps, the Caucasus, the Andes, the 
Himalayas, the peaks of Africa, and of New Zealand. 
Brief biographies of celebrated climbers are included, 
together with maps to assift in the understanding of 
the text. 


Tue Rewicious Tracr Socrery. 


3s. 6d. net. 

Jacxson (G. Gibbard) Twenty-Six Flying 
Stories. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. 
2s. 6d. net. 

HarpinGc (Robert) The Keys of Freedom. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 250. 
Lecomte (Eva) What Paula Did. Translated 
by Hilda Nott. With a Preface by Lettice 
Bell. Frontis., Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 252. 
Noxes (Ethel) Great-Aunt Amelia. Frontis. 
cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 
WesTerMAN (Percy F.) The Treasure of the 
“San Philipo.” Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 


pp- 248. 2s. net. 


Hann (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) A Brownie from 
the Caravans. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 


. 190. 

shancace (Robert) Dick of the Secret Service. 
Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. 

Roy (Christina) Who Was Palko? Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 192. 


1s. 6d. net. THe Crown Lrprary. 


Davipson (H. B.) A Gipsy Brownie. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 160. 
Hare (Emiline) Pamela Pillowcase. Frontis. 
cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 158. 
Orton (Alice) Margery’s Bible. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 156. 
Wynne (May) The Girl over the Wall. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 158. 
These new titles are quite up to the high Standard 
of the R.T.S. books for young people. They are well 
troduced and the illustrations, even in the cheaper 
ks, are excellent. All of them deserve to be placed 
in = ations t. The WeSterman book is 
tion to the well-known “Golden Arrow 
Library,” and two other books for boys are The Keys 
of Freedom and Dick of the Secret Service, both by Robert 
Harding. What Paula Did and Great-Auni Amelia are 
suitable for a The “Endeavour Library” is 
represented by Who wes Palko? and four new titles 
have been to the “ Crown Library,” which is a 


Frontis. Cr. 


series of attraétive Stories for young children. Mr. 
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Gibbard Jackson’s flying Stories make a notable addition 
to the “‘ Twenty-Six Library 
FP, Warne & Co., Lrp. 
Tue Boox Asour Anmats. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 96. [Warne]. 5s. net. 
Profusely illustrated, with twelve coloured plates 
and many illustrations in the text. A short 
of each animal and bird is given in large and clear type. 
Wess (Clifford) Butterwick Farm. 4to, clash, 
pp. 76. [Warne]. 5s. net 
The young child who is fond of animals will 
delight in this modern picture book. Each page of text 
is accompanied by a delightful illustration in colour, 
Durron (Lewis) “ , M.D.” Illustrated by 
Edgar Norfield. 8vo, boards, cloth back, 
PP. 9 96. [Warne]. 3s. 6d. net. 
The adventures of two puppies, “ Rags” and 
“ Tatte 


Paosn (A Agnes) The pearing hou 
Ilusteated by A. E. 8vo, boards, 
cloth back, pp. 96. [Warne]. 38. 6d. net, 
Dick’s adveatess in the Strange land of the 
“ invisible ” after a conjurer has made him disappear. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
More Books: The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. OGober, 1933. 
Tue LrsraRIAN and Book World. Oéober, 
1933- 
Tue Lrerary AssocriaTION Recorp. Oétober, 
1933. 
THe Lrerary Journat. Odétober 1 and 
O€ober 15th, 1933. 
Sr. Lours Pusiic Lrsrary Monruyy BULLETIN. 
O@ober, 1933. 
Witson BuLLeTIN For Lisrarians. Oétober, 


1933- 


Reprints of the Month 


Auian (Luke) The Many Coloured Thread. 


(Jenkins). 2s. 6d. net. 
A love story. 
Essex (Richard) Slade of the Yard. (Jenkins). 
3s. 6d. net. 
A dete&tive Story 
FLETCHER (J. S.) The Dressing Room Murder. 
(Jenkins). 2s. 6d. net. 


A deteéive m 
Gasu (Actions) Gentlemen ol Celme. (Jenkins). 
a rs = 


mies (Ww) ) ‘Laycock of Lonedale. (Jenkins). 
2s. 6d. net. 
A story of Yorkshire life. 
Vickers (Roy) The Marriage for the Defence. 
enkins. 4s. 6d. net. 
A love tory. 
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North-Western Branch 


A meeting of the North-Western Branch 
of the Library Association and the North- 
Western Division of the A.A.L. was held at 
Darwen on Thursday, 19th OGober, 1933, by 
kind invitation of the Public Library Com- 
mittee. It was a representative gathering, and 
was well attended by over eighty members. An 
inspection of the Library and its departments 
preceded the meeting in the Library Lecture 
Hall, and proved of great interest to the members 

Having assembled for the Business Meet- 
ing, the Branch was officially welcomed by the 
Mayor (Councillor W. Jepson, J.P.), supported 
by Councillor H. D. Holland, Chairman of the 
Public Library Committee. Councillor R. W. 
Shepherd, president of the North-Western 
Branch, presided, and the meeting was also 
oon by the presence of Mr. Welsford, 
secretary of the Library Association. In 
returning thanks for the welcome they had 
received, the president, Councillor Shepherd, of 
Manchester, referred to the sudden death of Mr. 
Parry, of Liverpool, and the members stood 
for a moment in silence as a gesture of respect. 

Two papers were read: ‘“‘ A Co-operative 
Library Bulletin,” by Mr. R. Haworth, Deputy 
Librarian, Warrington, and are port on “Adult 
Education and the Education Authority,” by 
Mr. A. J. Hawkes, Chief Librarian, Wigan. 

Mr. Haworth put forward a plea for the 
produétion of a Library Bulletin on a National 
or, better still, regional, co-operative basis. 
He stressed the importance of such a publica- 
tion, and said that whilst most librarians 
admitted this, they were held back from pub- 
lication by the three factors of time, expense, 
and the need for originality. He dealt with 
these three points separately, and was of the 
opinion that under such a scheme as he 
advocated, a successful bulletin could be pro- 
duced, with eight (or more) pages of local 
matter, and a judicious use of advertisements, 
at little or no cost to the library. He went on 
to say that, on this basis, articles of intrinsic 
merit could be obtained for the bulletin (which 
name he would change for something brighter) 
and thus keep up the interest and originality 
of the members. 

In the discussion which followed, a 
number of members gave views from their 
own personal experience, Mr. Nowell, Chief 
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Librarian, Manchester, stating that the cost of 
produétion of an individual effort amounted 
to about {60 a year, but adding that the 
expense was worth while to any library which 
could afford it. Mr. J. W. Singleton (Accring- 
ton) made an interesting contribution to the 
debate when he recalled the existence in years 
gone by of a similar bulletin to the one sug- 
gested. It was published jointly by a number 
of libraries, and had-a life of about two years. 
But, he went on, what proved to bea failure then 
must not be regarded as certain of failure now. 

Mr. Hawkes’ paper was based upon the 
Report of the Departmental Committee of the 
Board of Education. He dealt mainly with the 
question of the supply of multiple copies of 
works and text-books for the use of W.E.A., 
University Extension Classes, Wireless Study 
Groups, and the like. He said that librarians 
had always maintained that it was outside their 
province to provide from their own library 
Stocks such multiple copies of books, and he 
was surprised to find that the Departmental 
Committee (on which there was only one 
librarian among the forty-two members) took 
the same view. The attitude of the a 
meatal Committee was that Education Com- 
mittees should supply these books when and 
where needed, but that the librarian should be 
the person responsible for the organisation and 
maintenance of the supply. During the dis- 
cussion, it was urged that copies of the Report 
should be distributed to members of Education 
Committees, so that a more satisfaétory under- 
Standing on the question could be arrived at. 


Correspondence 


The Editor Tre Lrsrary Worwp. 
Sir, zoth October, 1933 
“Tue Susyect CLASSIFICATION OF Fiction.” 

I cannot think of what “ bigger need” 
or “ greater purpose” Mr. Haigh’s subje& 
classification of fi&tion supplies or serves. 
Obviously the first consideration for the ar- 
rangement of any colleétion of books in a 
public open access lending library is the view- 
point of the borrowers—by this I do not mean 
pampering to the public, but to consider their 
requirements and to make the book éstock as 
accessible as possible. 

The faé& that our non-fiction classification 
is a subje& one is due to the assumption (a 
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wrong one) that the majority of the readers of 
non-fiction know what they want and defi- 
nitely come in for a book on a certain subjeé. 

However, it cannot be said that the major- 
ity of fi€tion readers know what they want, 
nor do they come in for a novel about a definite 
subje&, as Mr. Haigh evidently assumes. 

Fiction readers, though, have a good idea as 
to the type of novel they want, and it is on this fact 
that the arrangement of fiction should be based, i.c., 
the tastes of the readers. 

At CheSterfield we have done this and 
had our arrangement working successfully 
with the approval of our borrowers since 
July, 1932. The arrangement is under six 
broad headings :— 

1. Adventure and Mystery. 4. Humour. 
z. Standard Authors. 5. War Books. 
3. Romances. 6. Historical Novels. 


We find that these headings analyse the 
tastes of the readers without being too detailed 
and nearly without overlapping. Adventure, 
Mystery, Romance, Humour, War Books and 
Historical fiétion are all definite 
that appeal to different sections 


of novels 
our readers. 
The second class (“ Standard Authors ”) con- 
tains the books required by the few redders 
(5 per cent.) who do know what they want. 

To return to Mr. Haigh’s scheme, I read 
(under the heading “Method of Working”) that : 

“ Mos of the classifying was ) x by 
reviews and notices in literary works, biblio- 
gtaphies, guides to books, annotated library 
catalogues and bulletins. Baker’s Guide to the 
Beit Fiction, it is almost unnecessary to State, 
formed the basis of this side of the work. 
When all these sources had been thoroughly 
scrutinized, The Times Literary Supplement for 
the past twenty-five years was carefully gone 
through. Even then, incredible as it may 
seem, there was a residue. The volumes 
forming this had to be read, or at least skimmed, 
to discover their subje& matter.” 

How is the average fiction reader who 
doesn’t even know what book he wants going 
to be able to classify his needs when the 
librarian (who aétually knows what book he is 
considering and has it at hand) has to adopt 
the above “ method of working” before he ~ 
can use his classification scheme ? 

the fi€tion readers at Halifax only 
ge to the library for books they have already 
tead (thus knowing the context) ? 


a 





Or Mr. Haigh will publish a 
pocket ‘ Fiétion Readers Vade Mecum,’ 
containing all the information mentioned and 
distribute a copy to each borrower ? 

Finally, how much Staff capo must A. 


occupied to classify, catalo 
additions and deal with Seok wes -aaecelinal 


etc. ? Yours, etc., 
Public Library, G. R. MIckLEwRIGHT, 
Chesterfield. Deputy Librarian. 


The Editor, THe Lrsrary Worxp. 


Sit,  LypRARIANSHTP A PROFESSION ? 
Nor Yer ! 

It must be at least thirty years ago when 
great the agitation for the Registration of 
Librarians was the most important question in 
library politics. Since then there have been 
F.L.A.’s by the hundred and it would be 
thought that by this time a few of the results 
promised by the eloquent supporters of the 
scheme would have come about. Well, 
perhaps some have, but not the most i 
tant of all, that all libraries should be in the 
charge of trained and certificated librarians. 
These remarks are caused by the fact that only 
the other day a chartered professional — 
advertised for a librarian but with the quali 
cation that he must be a member of their own 
rome What does this mean? Merely 


educated Council of the 
highly athe and chartered professional 
does not uiaene that librarianship is 
ep oa ual training to that of 
their own 3 urther, it means that 
this particular library is to be standardized in 
its unprofessional backwardness for (Possibly) 
another twenty years instead of ha 
modern methods of librarianship in coal 
into it by a trained and i librarian. 
A volume of water has flowed under 
the bridges since the foundation of the educa- 
tional schemes of the Library Association and 
the School of Librarianship, but an incident 
like the one mentioned above shows the great 
want of p on the part of those in au- 
thority to the profession of Librarianship 
in its proper position and to rescue the many — 
Ghencien 250 ta the leans of untrained “ enti i 
takers ” (it is impossible to call them librarians) — 
from the old-fashioned policy and retrograde — 
methods which are the natural result. 
“Onp Tier.” 





Editorial 
Tuts number of THe Lrsrary Wor p closes one of the most distinguished years in the an 4 
of libraries. The opening of the National Central Library by the King on November 
was undoubtedly the most important public happening in this country, not only of that 
particular day, but for a very long period. For the first time the highest personage in the land 
ve his countenance and approval to the work of the public library through the National 
Central Library which is its natural crown. In describing the Library as “ a university which 
all may join and which none may ever leave,” His Majesty added a memorable phrase to 
library literature, and gave a new impulse to library aétivity. 

There is no doubt that the public library service has emerged from the obscurity of over 
eighty years, the effects of that cannot be calculated yet. When, in conjunction with this, 
we recall again the opening of Chaucer House as the permanent and worthy head-quarters 
of the library associations of the country, and, we hope in time, of the Empire, we have to 
admit that librarianship has achieved much in what some have regarded as the most depressing 
of times. These events alone would make 1933 a memorable year. 


* * * * * * x 


Few things are more entertaining to the experienced public librarian than the comments 
of critics and others who claim knowledge as to the use now made by readers of the Viétorian 
novelists. In a famous London daily recently a well-known critic expressed the view that 
Meredith’s Vittoria and George Eliot’s Romo/a were of such ill-workmanship that they could 
not be placed upon the market by a modern writer. He went on to declare that the Victorian 
writers were now under a cloud, basing his opinion upon that of the Lord Bishop of London, 
who in age finds it difficult to recapture the glamour of Esmond, and fortifying it with 
that of a book-seller in a small Thames-side town to the effeé& that “ Dickens is only bought 
by old ladies who do not know what else to choose.” This opinion would, indeed, seem to 
line on with that expressed by Miss Cooke at Birmingham, that the reader of to-day is not so 
good as the reader of one hundred years ago. No sane man would urge that these authors are 
read with the avidity which charatterised readers when they first appeared; nor would one 
say that the demand for therm is very articulate; but there is a constant number of readers 
of all the great books of the world ; that is to say, in towns where they are made properly 
available. Because people do not purchase Dickens, there is no ground for supposing that 
they do not read him; we have, in fa&, many faéts to prove that they do read him in very 
large numbers. 

As for Esmond, nearly every old man would find it a little dull; it is essentially a young 
man’s book. As for Vittoria, there are scenes in it, such as the duel scene, which are un- 
equalled in English literature. As for Romo/a, there are many men who still believe it to be 
as fine a picture of Florence as has been introduced into a novel, and especially the most 
sympathetic and wonderful study of the days of Savonarola. It has an enormous number of 
readers, modern literary critics notwithstanding. 


* *« * * * * x 


We hear occasionally of unemployed librarians, or library-school-trained candidates ; 
but we do not know—does anyone ?>—how many there are. They have our profound sym- 
pany, and are not helped by the knowledge that in America things are worse. There, we 
earn from the A.L.A. Sub-Committee on Unemployment, ‘‘ unemployment among library 
school graduates may be conservatively estimated at 10 per cent. and more likely is as great 
as 15 percent.” In round numbers at least from 2,000 to 2,500 library workers are unemployed 
or “ ro per cent. of all librarians in the country.” 


* * * * * * . 


On August 22nd the fine new building of the Deichman Library was by at Oslo, 
and an account of it, with illustrations and plans, appears in the Norwegian library journal 
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For Folkeoplysning, for O&ober. The lending library is peculiarly interestin —_ and at first sight 
seems a reversion to an old type. The apartment is long and lofty. e charging desk 
occupies the centre of the floor space, apparently without wickets in American fashion, and 
there are no Standard bookcases, the walls only being shelved, but above and behind the 

n shelves run three galleries each with tiers of shelves full of books; thus making the 


library into a combined stack and service room of a convenient kind. 


. * * * ~ * * 


Many of our readers will recall Mr. A. L. Hetherington as the former secretary of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and as a man of charming personality and of many parts. 
He has now given evidence of his powers in a capital book, Togo and the Demon Cats (Athen- 
aeum Press, 3s. 6d.), which may well find a place in every library, especially in every children’s 
library. It is a rhyming version, jolly and sprightly, of famous Chinese and Japanese folk-tales, 
such as that of the monkey who would be king, the mirror in which a wife thought she saw 
a rival, the fairies of the flowers and so on. It is well illustrated with wood-engravings by 
Cicely Englefield and is nicely produced. 


* * * * * * 


We are interested to note that the British Records Association has appointed a classifica- 
tion committee to report the classification of documents concerning | history and parish 
records. This has prepared a scheme for the classification of English Archives other than 
those of public central administration, and is preparing a series of reports (if they are 
desired) to put forward detailed schemes for the classification of parish and other categories 
of local archives. 


* - * * * * * 


We publish two articles of interest this month. The first is by Mr. A. Cecil Piper, who 
gives some important statistics of the reading in Richmond of books on _—s subjeds. 


The second is by one of our younger contributors on the — interesting subject of drama 
in its relation to public libraries, which is one that deserves perhaps more syStematic attention 
than it has received. The catalogue of drama issued by the Kent County Library is an e le 
of what the public library may do in the direétion of the supply of modern plays. We also 
include some delightful verses from “ Columbia.” 


« - * * ~ * * 


New Zealand, as is only to be expected, is forging ahead in the Library Profession. 
A handsome new Public Library was opened at Wanganui on June 28th, owing largely to 
a bequest of £12,000 from Miss Alexander. The Library contains every modern 
including a delightful children’s room. Hawera Public Library has recently held a successful 
book week. There were talks at the Theatre, and book and poster displays in the shop 
windows. A list of available books on library work is being made for general distribution. 
Dunedin Public Library is now in charge of Mr. A. C. Dunningham, B.A.—in succession 
to the late Mr. McEwan. Mr. Dunningham was trained at the General Assembly Library, 
and went to the Wellington Libraries in 1932 as Deputy Librarian. Mr. C. W. Collins, the 
new librarian of the Canterbury University College, was present at the Library Association 
Annual Conference at Harrogate this year, before returning to Christchurch. It is quite 
clear from the fourth issue of the Bulletin of the Library Association of New Zealand that 
whatever activity New Zealand has shown in library work in the past, it is now more alive 
than ever. 


* * ” - * * - 


We wish our readers all the good gifts of the Season. 
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Are People Interested in Religion ? 
A STUDY OF WHAT RICHMOND FOLK READ ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By A. Ceci Piper (Borough Librarian, Richmond). 


AccorDING to the B.B.C., experience has shown that there is always an interested public 
for talks on religious and philosophical subjeé&ts. This led me to wonder whether people 
were interested in reading books on religious subjeéts. In order to find out I determined 
to make an intensive Study of the issues of books on religion in our Public Library, with a 
view to discovering what people in Richmond were reading and whether there was evidence 
of an interest in religious subjeéts. So an exhaustive analysis of the issues of these books 
has been made, covering a period of tnree years (1930-32) with interesting results. I think 
the results may be taken as a fair estimate of Richmond’s reading in this particular subje&, 
as 20 per cent. of the population are registered as borrowers in the Lending Department. 
It must also be remembered that the library is organised on the open access system and that 
therefore the books borrowed were all chosen by the individuals themselves dire& from 
the shelves; they had the opportunity of examining the books before selecting them for 
private reading, so that a free and unfettered choice was made. The total stock of books 
contained in the Religion section of the Lending Library is 1,900 volumes and forms a good 
and representative collection of books on the subje&. First of all I will give the general 
analysis of the books issued during the three years, which makes an interesting summary 
of reading for that period. It will be noticed that the figures for the three years are fairly 
constant. 


1930 1931 1932 
Natural Theology _ oes out 60 95 81 
Bible : commentaries, criticism, history, etc. 269 304 403 


Doétrinal Theology ni a “ee * 319 287 
Devotional Religion an we -_ 77 88 83 
Parish Work, Sermons, etc. sme = 38 27 15 
Church Work ... nia iis sc 61 75 60 
Religious History ... a - sae): OS 193 168 
Various Christian Churches and Seéts cia, ee 141 117 
Non-Christian Religions ... ada sien: tk 174 184 
Miscellaneous Religious Works ... ‘ah 88 92 85 


Totals... 1302 1508 1483 


It is manifestly impossible to give a detailed account of the use of each individual book. 
It must suffice to group them under heads and to deal mainly with the most popular types 
of books read, although a passing reference may be made to certain subjects which do not 
appear to have made a general appeal. 

Considering the subjeé as a whole in the light of the available material, there is certainly 
evidence that a real intelligent interest is taken in religion by the average person. There 
seems to be a desire on the part of a good many people to know something of the mystery 
of existence and what it all means. They want to know about the fundamental truths, rather 
than the organised religion provided by the various churches. They ask the question Pilate 
asked of old, “What is truth,” and they seek for an answer. The dogmas, symbolism, ritual, 
etc., that have in the process of time gathered round religion as praétised by the churches 
do not appear to interest so many as they used to do. The analysis shows that books which 
endeavour to help the average intelligent man who is desirous of thinking out for himself a 
reasonable basis for personal religion are very popular and widely and eagerly read. That 
is all to the good and is a sign of the times. So we find that books like Joad’s Present and 
Future of Rei jon has been out 12 times in two years, while the figures in brackets indicate 
the number of times the following books have been borrowed during the last three years :— 
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Waterhouse’s Psychology and Religion (20), Bishop Barnes’s Should Such a Faith Offend? (19), 
Williamson’s Thinker or Believer ? (19), Gore’s Christ and Society (15), Lindsay’s Chriffianity 
and the Present Unreft (14), Sheppard’s Impatience of a Parson (12), Maude Royden’s I Believe 
in God (11), Studdert Kennedy’s Democracy and the Dog Collar (10), Tawney’s Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism (10), Dean Inge’s Faith (10), Rashdall’s Philosophy of Religion (9), Whitehead’s 
Religion in the Making (8), Carpenter’s Democracy in Search of Religion (7). These figures seem 
to me to be quite good, and it will be noticed that the authors represent all schools of thought. 

Turning to books dealing with the Bible, we find that certain aspects of Biblical study 
interest, while others do not. Commentaries on the individual books of the Bible only go 
out occasionally, but the one-volume commentaries of Dummelow, Gore and Peake are 
in greater demand. There are some 200 volumes of commentaries and these were issued 
214 times during the period under review. The literary study of the Bible interests a certain 
number as Canon Deane’s How to Enjoy the Bible was issued 22 times, and the same author’s 
How to Underftand the Gospels, 16 times; other volumes of a similar nature and the issues were: 
Moulton’s Literary Study of the Bible(s), and his Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible (4), 
Ernle’s Psalms in Human Life (4), MacVeagh’s Poetry of the Bible(7). Historical works about the 
Bible are not in great demand, but special translations of the text go out well,e.g., Moffatt’s trans- 
lation of the Old TeStament (17), his New Testament translation (6); Weymouth’s New 
Teftament in Modern Speech (16). Other popular Biblical topics are the Gospels and St. Paul, 
the figures being ; Streeter’s Four Gospels (13), Strachan’s Fourth Gospel (7), Garvie’s Beloved 
Disciple (5), Charwood’s According to St. John (5), Samuel Butler’s The Fair Haven, which is 
a defence of the miracles of Christ (14), while other books on the Gospels went out on an 
average half-a-dozen times. Smyth’s Story of St. Paul’s Life (20), Deissmann’s Paws/ (12), 
Glover’s Paul of Tarsus (12), Ramsay’s S¢. Paul the Traveller (12), and Headlam’s St. Paul 
and Chrifftianity (7). 

Books on the life and work of Jesus Christ are well read, at least the more modern 
lives of Christ, but it is significant that the older ones by Renan, Seeley, Sanday, Stalker and 
Strauss are seldom read now. Here are some illuminating figures: Smyth’s People’s Life of 
Chriff (22), Ludwig’s Son of Man (22), Moffatt’s Everyman's Life of Jesus (22), Middleton 
Murry’s Life of Jesus (20), Papini’s Story of Chriff (16), Glover’s Jesus in the Experience of Men 
(15), Glover’s Jesus of Hiffory (13), Gore’s Jesus of Nazareth (12), Edward’s Shining Myflery 
of Jesas (12), Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth (10), Farrar’s Life of Chriff (9), while the works of 

ersheim, es eee Denney, Deissmann, Warchauer, and others averaged five to eight 
issues each. Although the books on Christ are well used, yet it is interesting to note that 
the books dealing with special aspeéts of the life of Christ, like the atonement and the incar- 
nation, are not used to any great extent, neither are the books dealing with dogmatic theology. 
Certain books on Apologetics are well read, Arlington’s Doubts and Difficulties (16), 
Chesterton’s Everlafting Man (24), Haldane’s Sciences and Philosophy (23), Lodge’s Evolution 
of Creation (26), and the same author’s Science and Human Progress (25), Streeter’s Reality (20), 
Barry’s Trinmpb of Life (10). Works on God and His attributes are fairly well read: 
Middleton Murray’s God (37), Storr’s Living God (10), Otto’s Idea of the Holy (8), Jones’s 
Reality of the Idea of God (8), while Matthew’s God in Chriftian Thought and Experience went out 
10 times in 18 months, and Kirk’s Vision of God nine times in the same time. The Future 
Life is not a topic of so much interest as one would expe&. Except for Matthews’ King’s 
College Lectures on Immortality (10) and Smyth’s Gospel of the Hereafter (8), none of the books 
on this subjeé& has been out more than once or twice, while the older books by Farrar and 
Pusey have not been issued at all. 

Coming now to devotional and praétical religion, it is interesting to note the interest 
taken in books on applied religion: Barry’s Christianity and Psychology (19), Pym’s P 
and the Chriftian Life (19) and his More Psychology and the Christian Life (28), M ick’s 
Be of Good Cheer (21), Underhill’s Life of the Spirit and the Lif of T. (15), 
James’s Varieties of Religions Experience (17), while Green’s So 97 


Conduct was borrowed eight times in 18 months, and Gore’s Philosophy of the 


al 
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six times in three months. This again shows that there is a demand for books dealing with 
the practical applications of Christianity. Among devotional works Thomas 4 Kempis is 
easily first: the Imitation of Chriff (15) and Underhill’s Concerning the Inner Life (18), while 
Law’s Serious Call only went out twice, and Bunyan’s Grace Abounding and Holy War about 
the same. MySticism is another subject that attracts a certain number of people : Underhill’s 
Mysticism ( 14), Waite’s Lamps of Weftern MySticism (8), Underhill’s Essentials of Mysticism 
(7), Dean Inge’s Personal Idealism and MySticism (7) and his Chriftian Myfticism (6), Hiigel’s 
MyStical Element (4), Butler’s Weffern MySticism (4). 

Works on the organisation and work of the church are not particularly popular, the 
only books that have been read much being Oman’s Vision and Authority (14), Jenkin and 
Mackenzie’s Episcopacy Ancient and Modern (10), and Quick’s Chriftian Sacraments (8). Books 
dealing with the Prayer Book and other liturgies, the sacraments, and similar to Cw are only 
in occasional demand. The same is true of Missions, the only books in demand being those 
ty Jones, whose Chrift of the Indian Road was issued 34 times, and his other works are nearly 
as popular ; others are Bonner’s Chriffianising the Heathen (5) and Robinson’s History of Christian 
Missions (5). 

Church History does not appear to have a very wide appeal, as these books have not 
been issued to a large extent, except in one or two cases like Streeter’s Primitive Church (14). 
Even English church history is not read much, although it is interesting to note that Bede 
has been out 14 times, and others by Gasquet, Spence, Wakeman, Workman, etc., have 
gone out from four to nine times. Certain volumes of the Apostolic Fathers have been used, 
notably the Loeb edition (6) and St. Augustine’s Se/ect Letters (6) and his Confessions (4); 
Papini’s S¢. Amguffine (29). Another popular subject is Monasticism: Compton’s Great 
Religious Orders (13), Power’s Mediaeval English Nunneries (16), Gasquet’ s Henry VIII. and the 
Enelss Monafteries (14), and his English Monastic Life (8), Workman’s Evolution of the Monastic 
Ideal (7), Chesterton’s St. Francis (33), Campbell’s Jesuits (11), Griesinger’s Jesuits (6), Thomp- 
son’s St. Ignatius Loyala (8); the other works on the various orders have gone out on an 
average half-a-dozen times each. Two works on the Inquisition have also been well used : 
Lea’s Hiftory of the Inquisition, 4 vols. (12) and Sabatini’s Torguemada and the Inquisition (30). 

Turning now to the Christian churches and seéts, some very interesting faéts are 
revealed. According to the analysis of issues we find that books dealing with the Roman 
Catholic Church are the most tead, with those on the Church of England a very poor second, 
while the Free Churches are less still. Here are some of the issues in these sections: Knox’s 
The Belief of Catholics (23), Barry’s Coming Age and the Catholic Church (21), Calvet’s Rome and 
Reunion (21), Sullivan’s Excternals of Catholic Church (14), Barry’s Papacy and Modern Times (10), 
Martindale’s Faith of the Roman Church (10), Creighton’s Hiftory of Papacy,6 vols. (8), Gore’s 
Roman Catholic Claims (18), while Cardinal Newman’s works are little read to-day. Rawlinson’s 
Church of England and the Church of Chrift (10), Sheppard’s My Hopes and Fears for the Church 
(16), Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Asglo-Catholicism (19), Shicstal s Diseftablishment (12), Foakes- 
Jackson’s Anglican Church Principles (9), Davidson’s Six Lambeth Conferences (7); all other 
books on the Church of England had only two or three issues. Of books on the Free Churches 
Moffatt’s Presbyterian Churches (14), Gow’s Unitarianism (19), Selbie’s Congregationalism (4), 
five lives of Wesley (34); the other works have been out hardly at all. ht volumes of 
Swedenborg’s works were issued eight times and ten volumes of Mrs. Eddy’s works and 
four other Se on Christian Science were issued 21 times. In Theosophy we find that 
eleven works of Mrs. Besant have been out 61 times, Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 vols. (31), 
Leadbeater’s Masters of the Path (12), Martindale’s Theosophy (6.). 

There is a good deal of interest taken in the Non-Christian Religions, the books on the 
great religions of the East having been quite well used. Books of a general nature 
with comparative religion and mythology have been read as follows: Frazer’s Golden ee 
12 vols. (42), the one-volume edition of this work (30), his Myths of Fire (12), and his Fol, 
of the Old Testament 3 vols. (6), Cave’s Introduction to Religions of the Eaft(7), Scott’s Religions of 
Antiquity (6). There is evidently an interest in Judaism, as the books on the Jewish religion 
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have been well used: Oecsterley and Robinson’s Hebrew Religion (15), Magnus’s on in the 
Chriftian Era (14), Schechter’s Studies in Judaism (12), of Israel, edited by and 
Singer (9), Abraham’s Studies in Phariseeism (6), Belloc’s Jews (7). Farquhar’s four books 
on Hinduism have been out 25 times. and two of the books on Buddhism have been issued 
eight times. Of the books on Mohammedanism, it is interesting to note that three editions 
of the Koran in English have been issued 21 times, Margoliouth’s Mohammedanism (8), 
Zwemer’s Moslem Chriff (6), and a number of others have been out four or five times. 
Soothill’s Three Religions of China has been out seven times. 


Public Libraries and the Study of the Dramas.” 


By Maryortre THORNHILL (Nottingham Public Libraries). 


AMATEUR players—or, in other words, students of the drama—have existed since the times 
of Elizabeth, the days when Thomas Coryat, the English traveller and writer, found a Venice 
playhouse “ very beggarly and base in comparison with our stately playhouses in England : 
neyther could their actors compare with ours for apparell, shewes and musicke.” 

Since that period, up to the outbreak of the Great War, the growth of interest in the 
drama proceeded slowly but surely, though it had not shown any abnormal signs of devel 
ment ; and, during the period of the war, save for efforts on behalf of war charities, praéti 
ceased. Since the war, the revival of ages interest has lead to a phenomenal rise of dramatic 
societies, and there are now thousands of amateur players and students. 

The British Drama League alone numbers considerably over 1,000 dramatic societies. 

This literary movement is worthy of notice and assistance from the Public Libraries. 

In Nottingham the library has done much to help students of the drama. In the Lending 
and Reference Departments we have a large collection of standard plays, and also books on 
the history of the drama, theatrical criticism, and theatre-craft. Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson said: “ I am glad to hear that Nottingham has a drama side. It is most important 
that the public should have the opportunity of becoming familiar with the works of Barrie, 
Pinero, Shaw, etc. 

Two catalogues have been published, and are on sale to the public. The larger, entitled 
Literature of the Theatre, covets both Reference and ag | Departments, and the smaller. 
of the two is a selection of modern plays in the Lending Library. Publicity in this form is 
useful to the student, and may also lead to the greater usage of the library, because an idea 
is given of the scope of the se¢tion, and the catalogue which is taken home, or to the club, 
may reach those who have never been aware of the real and lasting benefits to be derived from 
an intelligent use of the public library service. 

In his foreword to our Literature of the Theatre catalogue, John Drinkwater says: “ In 
recent years the return of the responsible writers to the theatre has greatly encouraged the 
reading of printed plays. It is a very healthy sign that the great public libraries are now 
building up collections of modern drama, and organising them in such a way as to make 
them readily accessible. The headquarters of the drama must always remain the theatre, 
but it can receive invaluable support from the libraries, and it is happily clear that this support 
is being most cordially given.” 

The Nottingham Playgoers’ Club, Newstead House Players, Phil ic Society, and 
many other clubs, apart from individual readers, make requests for plays, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, but I have never known a request to be refused, if the plays were at all worth 
while. However difficult a play may be to obtain, every effort is wade by the librarian, and 
the booksellers, to supply the demand. . 

This assistance is, of course, given to all readers, whatever the class of book required. 
What more could be done to help the genuine students ? 

*Paper given before the North Midland Branch of the Library Association, 
at Newark, October 12th, 1933. 


- 
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Many clubs and reading circles are greatly by limited resources, and more 
than limited talent. Only people who have tried to do it can realise how extremely difficult 
it is to find plays which do not require expensive scenery, large royalties, and a cast of Ellen 
Terrys and Henry Irvings. It is often necessary to read a great many plays before the 
right one can be found. The drama section of the public library is, of course, always available, 
but it is difficult to judge the possibilities of a play from the single copies therein, and one 
copy is of no use to students who have fo reading circles. The ideal way of assisting 
would be to loan sets of plays, but this sounds expensive and needs some consideration. It 
could be done in this way :— 

The amateur club should approach the librarian, through the secretary, regarding the 
loan of a number of aéting editions. Of course, a stipulation would probably have to be 
made, at the discretion of the librarian, regarding the circumstances in which a number of 
copies should be purchased. One copy of a desired play on appro. and the number increased 
if the play was suitable and definitely chosen for production. 

The maximum number of copies to be obtained by the library should be limited to 
six; of course, in the case of a play with a smaller cast than half-a-dozen, less copies would be 
required. 

The secretary should be held responsible for the return of the books in good condition, 
otherwise any damaged or dirty copies should be replaced by the borrowers. 

When the sets were returned after the production of the play, they could be shelved 
in a special se&tion and loaned to play-reading circles. By using them in this way, the extra 
copies would not become the librarian’s bogey—‘‘ dead” stock. If it were considered 
undesirable to form a separate collection, all spare copies could be in circulation at 
Branches and then called up when required. 

There are definite flaws in this suggestion : It is a moot point, whether it is fair to favour 
a section of borrowers to the extent of buying so many duplicate copies, but one must 
remember that the loan of good plays to a club of perhaps 1o—30 people, who will read or 
produce them for the benefit of an audience, will, in effect, mean that you have loaned those 
plays to everyone who takes part in, or sees, the performance. 

There is also the fa& that if the loan of duplicates were limited to societies who only 
produce one or two plays in the season, the reading circles would have rather a thin time. 
It would certainly be some while before any number of copies were available, sufficient to 
form an interesting collection. 

To obviate this faé the privilege of suggesting desired plays could be extended to reading 
circles. Providing, of course, that the plays were of a good type and worth keeping on the 
library shelves. 

Another course would be for the library to join the Drama League. The annual sub- 
scription is {1 1s., and for this amount sets of plays may be borrowed tor reading or rehearsal 
purposes, for a fee of 2s. 6d. for one week or 5s. for six weeks. Two sets may be borrowed 
simultaneously under each guinea subscription. Three text books may also be sent for, in 
addition to the plays. The League will also give every kind of help and advice, in i 
clubs, choosing plays, costume, etc. We often have enquiries which we should dearly love 
to turn over to the experts of the Drama League, ¢.g. we had an enquiry for a lis of 
plays which must conform to the following requirements : (1) Suitable for a cast of seven 
or eight girls ; (2) There were to be no royalties; (3) Light comedies essential; (4) The 
plays must not be too daring. A puzzling combination of requirements. 

The faé& that the sets of plays were only borrowed from the Drama League would obviate 
any danger of over-stocking. 

To use the facilities of membership of this association to the best advantage, and to 
keep the activity under control of the library, a library reading circle and company should be 
formed, open to all interested in the drama, and willing to take some part in the readings 
and produdtions ; or otherwise assist with scenery, scenic painting, stage effets, etc. 
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A room should be available for reading, rehearsals, and public performances. If the 
library has a leGture room, this would be very suitable. Twopence or threepence should be 
collected from each member at all meetings to defray the fee required for the plays. 

A most interesting library ativity would thus be formed for the annual expenditure of 
one guinea. 

The praéticability of this scheme has been proved at Ipswich, where it has met with 
every success. The Ipswich Library Players give dramatic readings fortnightly, interspersed 
by musical le@ure recitals. 

During the session January to April, 1932, the Library Players gave public readings 
of the “ Merchant of Venice;” “Under the Skin,” by Cannan; “ The Women have their 
Way,” Quintero; “ Before the Dawn,” by Leakér; and “The Macropulous Secret,” Capek; 

They finished the season with a full performance of “‘ The Harvest cf Faith,” by T. C. 
Kemp, of the Birmingham Reference Library. ‘ 

As a result of this programme, it is stated in the Ipswich Lsbrary Journal that ‘‘the 
of plays proved so popular last year that it was necessary to provide duplicate readings, 
arrangements have been made to continue double readings during the coming season.” 

This is surely a splendid testimony to the response, support and appreciation, which 
may be expected from the public. 

The high aims of Ipswich enthusiasts have certainly been justified. 

Of course the two ideas I have mentioned would funétion in different ways. The first 
would give definite assistance to individual societies, and the other would keep the whole 
activity under the control of the library. 

Librarians, libraries and the type of communities they serve, differ greatly, and one 
scheme would not suit everyone. Nor could every library afford to give assigtance on the 
same scale, but the chief point is for the librarian to be willing to help, as far as lies in his 
power, whether in a large or small way. 

It is always the problem of the libraries to help the public to make the best use of leisure ; 

“‘ there is a use that is creative, a use that is sedative, and a use that is destructive.” The 
reading and study of good plays is an excellent example of the creative use, and one which 
can be encouraged by praétical and organized assistance from the public libraries. 


“Fact or Fiction.” 


(A letter to the Editor of THe Lisrary Worxp received from a member of an 
important School of Library Service in U.S.A.) 


SIR,— 

Your periodical is read regularly and with appreciation by many librarians in America. 
The number for Oétober of this year was ly provocative of thought because of 
Mr. oe s article on “ The Subject Classi on of Fiétion.” We trust we do not 
go secking humour where it is not su do ode Possibly Mr. Esdaile, whom we 
heard at 0, and sap be lately in New y responsible for the enclosed rhyme ; 
possibly the be laid at the jon’ ‘of Haigh himself. In submitting these 
comments in rhyme po Hr than in prose it should be understood clearly that there has been 
no hope of attaining the perfection of Mr. Esdaile’s limericks on library matters. 


The alphabetic method Some bright linguistic fiction 

For fiction you would . x Is surely in demand. 

Aad taal te che by telah wh D.C. Who'll draft a plot around a German root ? 

This classifying mania—wherever will it Biography is * saaesimaitinineis take it well 
stop ? 

All novelists negleét philology. For beam no ie and fiction all to boot 
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Must come within the covers 

Of each book within this class. 

g20’s must not show the least negleé ! 

365 is popular—Oh Lord, how long, how 
- long, 

Must libraries the criminal proteét ? 


If courtship, love, and marriage 

Together you would class, 

Why separate from beauties of home life ? 

And you'd best allow expansions for the 
future motley mass 

Of aeronautic novels with the strife 


For new and daring settings 

That may boréd readers thrill. 

(The boat and railway train are quite 
passé ! | !) 

And you'll need a new edition of the 
Dewey when you fill 

The history points to bulging as you may. 


*Tis only the depression that 

ReStrains us over here ; 

So insatiable ’s our curiosity, 

To view your shelves in action we'd fain 


hasten to the pier, 
And book a passage with celerity. 


But wanting such good fortune, 

We needs must now enquire 

How you'd classify some tantalizing 
tomes— 

Some recent British novels causing situa- 
tions dire— 

A classifier’s mind bewildered roams 


When confronted with a volume 

Like “ The Snows of Helicon ” ; 

Hugh Walpole seems as simple as can be 

If compared with mental wanderings of 
H. M. Tomlinson, 

Or Priegtley’s “‘ Wonder Hero.” Can you 
see 


Some likely place in Dewey for 

A vacillating tale— 

Semi-civilised Mandoa is its theme ? 

Does your staunch imagination for a single 
instant fail, 

And are ancient Dewey numbers what they 
seem ° 


For you confess to using 

D. C., 1899— 

Times have changed and so have authors 
in their aim ; 

For the simple pre-war fiction we now in 
vain may pine, 

Their heroes and their plots seem very tame. 


We'll await with fervent interest 

News of your experiment— 

Its influence on readers and on Staff. 

If we seem super-critical, pray, no offence 
was meant— 

Do read our halting verses with a laugh ! !! 


Cotumsra.* 


*So signed because most of your correspondents have adopted classical names. 


; . > ° 
Italian Children’s Library 

Lasr May, under the presidency of Prof. icati, Vice-Secretary of the National Fascist 
Party, the second Children’s Book Exhibition was held in Florence during the fourth Inter- 
national Book-Fair. The Exhibition had many new ideas, including, in an adjoining stand, 
an Exhibition, a Reading Room, and an “Attraction ” Room that included such things as a 
cinema, concerts, dances, speeches from the best and moést beloved children’s writers, 
marionettes, etc. 

The exhibition was a great success; many books were bought, and many children 
came every day; so much so that it was decided that the experiment should be continued 
on a definite form in Florence. 

A committee has been formed and has Dr. Pavolini, Segretarie Federale di Firenze, as its 
President, and as Vice-Presidents: Dr. Macola, President of the local Committee O.N.B., 
and Mrs. Moroni Fumagalli, President of the local Group of the International Federation 
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of Business and Professional Women. The general direétion is under Mrs. Moroni Fumagalli, 
organiser of the second Children’s Book Exhibition. ious premises have been found in 
the heart of Florence, where children can spend agreeable and useful hours. 


The chief feature of the Inétitution is a 


CritrcaL CONSULTATIVE CATALOGUE 


which, first of all, will contain the standard literature that experience has proved to be a 
secure basis of children’s education; books that amuse youth and are indispensable as a 
flarting point for its future instru@tion. The Catalogue will also include the most recent works, 
for Italian publishers will send a specimen of each new work published for young people. 

Each book is assessed by a group of “ Readers,” who include educated men and women, 
well versed in children’s education, and of proved fascist principles. The Reader, having 
examined the book, refuses it if unsuitable, and it will not find a place in the Catalogue. If 
he approves, he writes a clear and brief synthesis of it, indicating the age at which the book 
can be read (from six to sixteen years), and the subje& matter with which it deals. 


The Catalogue is divided thus :-— 

Culture (Art, Geography, Literature, Patriotic Education. 
Science, History). Poetry. 

Fantastic Books. Religion. 

Fables. Theatre. 

Legends, Mythology. Voyages and Adventures. 

Novels. 

The note to each book will include such information as: “Book not suitable for child 
with too imaginative a mind,” or “ Parents should be careful in giving this book, which 
is otherwise excellent, to their children, for pages 42-43 may be more or less suitable, accord- 
ing to their system of education.” 

The sele&tion of books is long and not always easy, but not impossible, especially if the 
method we have indicated is carried out, consisting in noting “ delicate” and “ doubtful ” 
points. The choice of books and the responsibility of giving or of not giving a book to a 
particular child will rest with parents sal ouudhats alone. After a few years, there will be 
available a complete selection of juvenile literature instead of as now, only of very old books 
and of unsuitable editions. 

It is hoped to have the “ Critical Consultative Catalogue ” adopted by all public and 
scholastic libraries, colleges, schools, etc., so that the careful and conscientious choice of 
books shall be imposed on parents and teachers. 

This Catalogue could be at the disposal of the public in the form of a “ List of Notes ” 
or of a “ Magazine.” 

The Dire&tion will publish a Magazine every six months giving a complete list of books 
approved by the group of “ Readers ” of the Critical Consultative Catalogue, a magazine 
that will be useful as a considered and authorized guide for the acquisition of books. 

The children come and read in the library to which the Reading Room is annexed, and 
get accustomed to choosing books by themselves after consulting their catalogue, which is 
also divided according to age and subject-matter. 

A theatre and cinema for the young will also be attempted, which will give a new view 
of life in its best sense, morally healthy, artistic, amusing, aiming to mould the taste of the 
new generation from the first years of life, to educate them in new ideas, open their souls and 
their brain to healthy, fresh and genuine sensations. 

There will also be a sales room, where only the books approved by the group of 
“ Readers ” of the Critical Consultative Catalogue may be bought. 

This iment that is being made in Florence will be extended all over Italy if the public 
shows proof of appreciating the nobility of its aim and the usefulness of this new institution. 
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“PROTECTED” 
ACID FREE 
BOOKBINDING LEATHER 


If Leather Bindings are expected to resist decay over a long 
period of years it is essential that “protected” leather be 
used, dressed in accordance with the findings of the Book- 
binding Leather Committee and the British Leather 
Manufacturers’ Research Association. 


This may now be procured from 


EDWARD & JAMES RICHARDSON LTD. 


E Sins ~ ELSWICK LEATHER WORKS 
rey On Stanit’ ~—sWd NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

















BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED QUARTERLY 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND DUBLIN 
BOOK-AUCTIONS 





The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 15,000 quotations approx. 


SUBSCRIPTION 30/- NET PER ANNUM, POST FREE 
Either in 4 Quarterly Parts, or as a cloth bound Annual Volume. 








Vol 30 Part 4, and Complete Bound Volume for Auction Season, 1932-33 
(Vol 30) in the Press for Publication early in December. 








Appty ror Prospscrus tro— 
HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 
(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON, W.C.1 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

This fiction question is still worrying me quite a lot. Lam like the dog with the pro- 
verbial bone. I am afraid I must cross swords with you again over your arguments on this 
topic in a recent letter. Whilst I have every sympathy with your friend who has been faced 
with a criticism from his own committee that dation should have 


A Frery-Firry SHARE 


of the book fund, I do not think your arguments help his case at all, though your conclusions 
may. You say your friend, acting on his committee’s instructions, must set out to co e 
with Ray Smith and similar twopenny libraries by providing new novels as reviewed. You 
ask, “ can it be done ?” But in order to compete with the twopenny libraries is it necessary 
to do it ? From your statement the increase in the fiction appropriation was to provide books 
for the unemployed and the worried, which is not the same as purchasing new novels at 
seven-and-sixpence. I doubt whether the issues in a library stocked with modern fiétion 
would soar to the extent you imagine. I doubt whether they would soar at all. The un- 
employed and the worried do not want to read modern fiétion, it is not to their taste. Under 
these circumstances your carefully construéted edifice of arithmetic is built on the insecure 
foundations of false premises and crashes to the ground; the fi@tion could be bought for 
something like half-a-crown per volume. Certainly a librarian stocking novels under these 
conditions would soon have his issues rocketing, the twenty-five per cent. of the population 
borrowing would be doubled, the demand would be doubled and the staff and buildings would 
be swamped. 
ADMITTED. 
You then go on to make the most amazing Statement that we should then cease to exist. This 
appears to me absurd. If the borrowers are doubled, the demand is doubled, the book fund 
is doubled, the staff is doubled, the buildings are doubled and the chief librarian has a job 
worth holding. I assert most strenuously, if the public wants libraries sufficiently to swamp 
existing buildings, it will have more, or know the reason why. Perhaps libraties would have 
been more fortunate in the recent economy cuts if fifty per cent. of the population had been 
readers, they at least would have raised a shout that would have carried much farther than 
the puny effort of the profession. Our future lies in increasing the number of borrowers 
until we have 
SeventY-Five Per CENrt. 

inside and twenty-five per cent. outside, and I think if this happy State of affairs ever arrives 
it will be found that the percentage of borrowers of good bad or high and low types of 
book will be praétically constant; the non-fidtion percentage does not drop with a large 
increase of issues, even in Sheffield. 

Your excursion into mathematics has whetted a latent appetite. I would dearly like to 
get hold of some of the 

Hush Husw Lrsrary Sraristics 

which are never printed in annual reports. How interesting it would be to work out the relative 
purchases of fiction and non-fiction by numbers and cost for some of our important systems, 
just to see what relation the ratio of fiétion and non-fidtion issues bear to the ratio of the cost 
of fiction and non-fiétion. And whether it varies as directly as you seem to think. However, 
I fear this is a forlorn hope, one might almost get the impression that some librarians are 
afraid of showing 4ow they get their results. 

Here is another side of the question. The methods of 


Housmnc Fiction 
seem to be causing a stir in library dove-cotes. There seems to be quite a variety of methods 


in use at present. First classification; alphabetical, close subje&, broad subje&t. Then arrange- A 


Lal 
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F OY L E S Peseta Liknated 


Inclading Arrangement of Subject 


LIBRARY Saye 
By A. L, CLARKE 
DEPARTMENT a ae 
Crown 800, cloth, pp. 272 7/6 net 
Most of the principal librarians are our ** His‘ Manual,’ which has been carefully 
and exhaustively revised, covers the 
customers. They know that we can be indexing ofgeneral and special periodical 


depended on for all their book require- literature, indexing of books, place-name 
ments. That is always entry, bibliography, history, preparation 
oe. ee of literary indexes for the press, index- 
so busy. ing price-catalogues, compilation of 
directories, indexing of correspondence, 
the card indexing system, and filing of 
W. & G. FOYLE LTD. wrens sven reat 
119-125 CHARING GROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.0.2 GRAFTON & CO. 


51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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Bibliographer’s Glossary 


FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES 


BY 


BARBARA COWLES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 


THE WORK COVERS APPROXIMATELY 10,000 TERMS IN OUR 
ALPHABET, 500 TERMS IN 20 LANGUAGES; BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, 
BOOKTRADE, COLORS, BRANCHES OF LEARNING, ETC., ETC. 


$2.00 


R.R. BOWKER Co., 62 West 45th St., New York 
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ment; a long sequence round the walls, alternate bays of fi@ion and non-fiction, newly 
returned fiction dumped on special shelves without sorting, book trucks filled in the enclosure 
and wheeled out into the library to be picked over. These methods may be combined at will. 
For instance, the remnants on the book trucks, after the book-hungry horde has had its fill, 
can be placed in a close classification scheme. Rather Fred “ Karnoish,” you say. Perhaps 
you are right. I do not think we can improve on the straightforward alphabetical sequence 
with the returned books inserted in order. I do not want to discuss the merits of the various 
schemes except to say that a decent case can be made out for broad classification. 
I hope to continue this discussion, Eratosthenes, in another number, but for the moment 
I think I have given a clear enough picture for you to criticise—kindly I hope. Vale! 
TELESTAS. 


Dear HERACLITUs, 


I much enjoyed your remarks on “ blowing off steam,” and appreciated what you had to 
say on Library Training. What do you think of the interesting points which can be garnered 
from recent 

Lrsrary STartistics ? 

The statistics for Urban Libraries in the Kenyon Report of 1927 have been brought 
up-to-date so far as 1932, and have been issued by the Stationery Office at 9d. This is the most 
valuable series of Statistics made available in recent years, giving particulars of population, 
income, the types of borrower’s tickets, percentages of borrowers to population, an analysis 
of issues, the number of staffs, executive and other, rateable values, and an admirable analysis 
of receipts and expenditure. 

Some very interesting fats emerge. There are 478 urban library authorities, serving 
a total population of nearly 26,000,000, and there are 8 municipal boroughs and 36 urban 
distri&s which have not adopted the A&s. Who the latter are is not stated, but in the 8 boroughs 
there should, at least, be some intensive propaganda done by the Library Association. It is 
interesting to know that 15 places have a the Ads since 1926. 

Ten Urban areas, all of them quite small and none with any important Library history, 
have relinquished their powers to the County authorities. The total book stocks were 16} 
millions, of which 1,717,616 were for children. The total issues in 1923-24 were rather under 
22 millions, or 3.5 issues per head of the population ; in 1931-32 they were nearly 39 millions 
or 5.8 issues per head. It is possible to deduce from the figures the number of users to be 
expeéted in an area :—Population over 20,000, 17 per cent.; Population under 20,000 13.3 

r cent. 
™ The total Library expenditure, so far as it is given, appears to be {1,703,276, or 1s. 4d. 
head of the population. Of this sum the items spent are as follows :—Books, 17 per cent. ; 
Binding, 6.7 per cent.; Newspapers, Periodicals, 4 per cent.; Salaries, 36.2 per cent. ; 
Wages, 7.8 per cent.; Rent and Loans, 8.2 per cent. 

There appear to be 4,049 library workers in addition to 1,622 workmen Staff. There 
are 514 branch libraries in England and Wales and 215 delivery Stations. 

The towns with the largest issues are as follows :— Liverpool 6,047,723, Manchester 
4.599.529, Birmingham 4,089,051, Sheffield 3,715,929, Leeds 3,532,950, Bradford 2,678,328, 
Cardiff 2,571,246, Wandsworth 2,415,484, Croydon 1,945,011, Hull 1,926,526, Bristol 1,773,068. 

The largest executive Staffs are at:—MancheSster 201, Birmingham 182, Leeds 133, 
Liverpool 107, Bradford 101, Sheffield 97, Bristol 95, Cardiff 76, Wandsworth 49, Croydon 
47, Newcastle 45, Leicester 41. 

These are a few of the statistics which are of most interest, but many others can be found 
from this most valuable publication, which is a necessary appendix to the famous Kenyon 
Report. I hope you and others will study it carefully. 

ARISTARCHUS. 


[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘‘ Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
— Editor, THe Lrsrary Worxp.]} 
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Obituary 
R. R. BOWKER. 

Our readers will share our regret at the 
announcement of the death of Richard R. 
Bowker, on November 12th, in his eighty- 
sixth year. Mr. Bowker, though of English 
ancestry, was born in Salem, Mass., in 1848, 
He was present at the first International Con- 
ference of Librarians in London in 1877, also 
at the Second Conference in 1897, and many 
librarians will remember his recent visit to 
England when he attended the Fiftieth Con- 
ference of the Library Association at Edin- 
burgh in 1927. For many years he edited 
personally “ The Library Journal” and the 
“ Publishers’ Weekly,” and the firm still con- 
tinues under the name of the R. R. Bowker 
Company. His book, “ Copyright : Its History 
and Law ” is well known, and he is also famous 
for other biblogenphtenl works. 





We regret to announce the death on 
November 7th, in his 56th year, suddenly, 
whilst engaged on his duties, of Mr. Richard 
Paden, Senior Assistant, Liverpool Public 
Libraries. Mr. Paden entered the Liverpool 
Public Libraries in 1894, and had served as 
Librarian at the Walton, Kirkdale and Ken- 
sington Branch Libraries. He saw active service 
in the Great War and on his return was appointed 
Librarian-in-Charge of the Hornby Library. 


Personal News 


Mr. James Ross, F.L.A., City Librarian 
of Bristol, has been eleé&ted a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

Mr. J. F. Smith, Deputy Chief Librarian, 
Liverpool Public Libraries, to be Chief 
Librarian in place of the late Mr. G. H. - 
Seleéted candidates included Mr. W. G. Fry, 
Deputy Chief Librarian, Manchester; Mr. 
J. P. Lamb, Chief Librarian, Sheffield; Mr. 
L. R. McColvin, Chief Librarian, Hi 

Miss Adelaide Ward, Assistant in the 
Co-ordination Department, one Public 
Libraries, retires on her 

Miss K. M. Cooks, F.L. A., Assistant in 
the Reference Library, Birmingham, to be 
Assistant Cataloguer, Coventry Public Libraries 

Miss E. M. Hemming, Senior Assistant, 
Northfield Branch Library, Birmingham, retires 
on marriage. 





Library Association 
Council Election 


Of the four thousand members, old and 
young, who are entitled to vote in the Annual 
Eleétion, not enough voted to make the results 
impressive. Dr. E. A. Baker, Miss Pierce and 
Mr. A. Sparke have been displaced ; a fa& that 
goes to prove the growing power of the A.A.L. 
vote. On the other hand the return to the 
Council of Mr. Roberts was overdue, and in 
Mr. Lamb a forceful personality is added, while 
Mr. Revie is a promising member of the 
“junior house.” The scrutineers’ report is 
as under :— 

ANNUAL ELECTION OF COUNCIL, 1934. 
We, the undersigned, declare the following to be the 
result of the voting :— 
LonDoN COUNCILLORS. 





L.R.McColvin .. Me 745 
Gurner P. Jones .. . 696 
EB. A. Baker + af 468 
G. R. Bolton y =. 447 
Country CoUNCILLORs. 

J. P. Lamb be 978 
H. Farr. .. me = 713 
Miss E. Gerard EM 
). Revie .. se "> 676 
H. D. Roberts iy th 647 
A. J. Hawkes ‘i ne 612 
Miss K. E. Pierce . 583 
A. Sparke .. > nae 418 
[Signed] A.CAwrHoRNE ) 

R. B. Woop 

H, Cross Scrutineers. 

D. S. Younc 


Henry A. SHARP 


Library Topics 

(1d Baler am Seas ome saa be gat 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional 
ne SO ee eee ere 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
fir't of each month.) 


Grimsby 

Among the large number of valuable 
gifts accepted by the Library Committee 
recently were an oil painting, “Danish Fishing 
Boats,” presented by the artist, Mr. A. S. 
Edwards, and a model of the aged trawler, 
Chilian, which was wrecked in 1894. The 
question of blacking out ormation 
in the newspapers provided in the news-room 
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was raised at the Oétober meeting, but after a 
lengthy discussion the Library Committee 
decided to take no action in the matter. 


Hounslow 

On Oétober 14th the Mayor of Heston 
and Isleworth formally opened a new (tem- 
porary) Branch Lending Library at Heston. 
The building, which measures 0g 5 rand 
40 feet by 30 feet, comprises a Lending Library 
with accomodation for 4,000 volumes, a quick 
reference collection and seating accomodation 
for 8 students, a separate Juvenile Library with 
provision for 1,500 volumes, and a Librarian’s 
Office, etc. 


Leicester 

The President and members of the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society 
held a conversazione in the Museum and Art 
Gallery on September 12th, to meet the mem- 
bers of the British Association, who held their 
annual meeting at Leicester this year. 

A rare Late-Celtic Bucket is illustrated 
on the front page of the O&ober Bulletin. It 
was found in an old Roman well at Mount- 
sorrel and is exhibited in the Leicestershire 
History Room. 


Norwich 

In the Norwich Public Libraries Reader’s 
Guide for September is a good reading list of 
books of fiétion on “‘ Norfolk.” 


Nottingham 

In the Nottingham Public Libraries 
Bulletin for July-Sept. are given illustrations of 
the New Central Lending Library and Reading 
Room. There is also a picture of the new 
Staff gymnasium at the Central Library. The 
building of this has been possible owing to 
Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, Secretary of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and his 
sister, Miss Enid Mitchell, who presented a sum 
of money in memory of their father (Principal 
Mitchell) who for a number of years was on 
the Nottingham Library Committee. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 

“In Defence of Detective Stories,” by 
C. E. Jenkins, is a good article in the September 
issue of the Swinton and Pendlebury Public 
Library Bulletin. 








West Ham 

The pamphlet “ Literature in West Ham” 
is a valuable report on the work of the Public 
Libraries during the year 1932-33, with some 
notes on the past history of the Libraries. The 
issues during the year were 1,131,801, the 
highest yet recorded. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 


Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
CHESTERFIELD Public Library.—Annual Re- 


= for UR gr Se March, 1933. 


brarian, 
64,146. tod 2.58d. Income from Rate, 
£3,139. Stock: Lending, wares Juvenile 
2,506; Reference, 2,067 ; very station, 
1,787; Schools and Hospital libraries, 
2,589. Additions, 6,428. Withdrawals, 
5,273. Issues: Lending, 324,883; Juven- 
ile, 54,537; Delivery station, 22,409; 
Schools, 21,281; Hospital, 4,500. Bor- 
rowers, 5,784 ; extra tickets, 2,338. 
as 


years ago the annual output has rapidly increased, and 
during the year under review 48,517 more books were 
used than in the year before. This is the highest increase 
since that of the year immediately following the change- 
over to the new system. Se 
yey ang increased, more serious 

done in the past. fmol wens Soe mp logs ose 
that 40 per cent. were non-fiction, compared with 29.75 
the previous year. 29 per cent of the population are now 
registered borrowers. The accommodation in the lend- 
ing library has not yet been increased, although for 
time it bas been taxed to its utmost. 


Reads: a Year’s Record, 1932-33. Chief 
Librarian, W. C. Berwick yers, F.L.A. 
Population, 237,186. Rate, 2.27d. Income 
from Rate, £17,470. Stock: Lending, 
166,148 ; » 34,381. Additions, 
15,848. ‘Withdrawals, 7,670. Issues, Lend- 
ing, 1,593,464; Reference, 495,083. Bor- 
rowefs, 70,241; extra tickets, 42,172. 




















record figures in borrowers and circulation. Not even 

the advent of a large number of “ twopenny libraries ” 

in stemming the outflow from these depart- 
ments. Nearly one-third of the population are now 
enrolled as readers. A new departure during the year 
was the supplying of 500 books to the Croydon Boy’s 

Club, thus hoping to induce the reading habit in lads 

at a time when reading is inclined to be leGed or 

abandoned altogether. The Occupational tre for 

Unemployed men was also = with books. The 

rts from all the branch libraries are of increased 
adivi vity in every direétion. The Norbury Library 
reported on its first complete year, and appears to have 
become a very popular institution. At Thornton Heath 
the lending library was remodelled. The small library 
at Addington is now opened twice a week. Mr. Alder- 
man Keetley Moore, who has been a Member of the 

Libraries mmittee for forty years, decided, on 

account of advancing years, to relinquish his seat. The 

Committee are fortunate in hav ‘Still three members 

who have served with them for t years. 

East Ham a Libraries.—Annual — 
1932-1933. opulation, 142,394. ate, 
4.66d. Riaart tom Rate, £13,068. Stock : 
Adult, 74,380; Junior, 15,439. Additions, 
9,885. Withdrawals, 6,047. Issues: Adult, 
791,016; Junior, 238,882. Borrowers, 
36,062; extra tickets, 9,012. 4 Libraries. 

ite the lack of sufficient accommodation at 
two of the libraries, which tends to curtail the service, 

a record number of books were used, taking the total 

for the year for the first time past the million. The 

growth in popularity of the libraries is also shown by 
the percentage of population who are borrowers. This 
figure Stood at 14 in 1927, and last year it was 25.3. An 
analysis of the issues show that all classes of ks 
have been more widely read, while the use of music, of 
which the libraries possess one of the most compre- 

hensive collections, was considerably less. 2,663 

volumes were loaned to the patients in the Memorial 

Hospital. A loan of books was made to the Police 

Court Probation Officer for the use of lads committed 

to his charge. 179 volumes were issued during the 

eight months this scheme has been instituted. The 

total increase in circulation over last year was 83,998. 

The Pi@ure colle&ion now contains some 25,000 

items, which have been called upon many hundreds of 

times by teachers, artists, craftsmen, etc. Many le€tures 
were illustrated from the colleétion with the aid of the 

MANCHESTER Public Libraries.—Annual Re- 
port of the Committee, 1932-1933. Chief 
Librarian, Chas. Nowell, F.L.A. Population, 
763,000. Rate, 3.82d. Income from Rate, 
£93,925. Stock: Lending, 385,871 ; Refer- 
ence, 293,772. Additions, 73,029. With- 
drawals, 63,839. Issues: Lending, 4,091,119; 
Reference, 683,284. Borrowers, 137,141. 
Branches 25. 

In all ag wre A this will be the last annual report 
to be issued from the present temporary 


reference 
library. A brief summary of the progress of the library 
movement in Manchester is inserted now, as a pre- 
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liminary to the report of library aétivities pay: te 
Year just completed. The first rate-supported li 

was opened on the 2nd of September, 1852, with a 
Stock of 20,000 volumes, and was used until 1877. The 
old Town Hall was used as a reference library from 
1877 to 1912. The new building in St. Peter’s Square 
is now nea completion, and tentative arrangements 
are being a for a formal es next spring. on he 
the present time there are 29 buildings in che library 
system with a stock totalling 679,643. The latest 
addition to the distrié libraries is that in Wilbraham, 
opened last OGober with an initial Stock of 11,689 
volumes. The travelling library is in use on five days 
each week and has six Stations, at which during the past 
year 145,612 books were issued. The libraries Staff 
have lost an old and valued member by the retirement 
of Mr. Ernest Axon, who has a record of over fifty 
years service. He was Deputy Librarian since 1920. 
The Committee placed on record their keen appreciation 
of his long service. 


Revision of Stock 
By Frep Bar.ow. 


THE purpose of these notes which follow is not 

only to give a list of the new editions of im- 

portant books, but particularly to show to 

what degree, if any, they have been revised. 

Dincwatt (Eric John) How to Use a Large 
Library. Ed. 2. 1933. (Bowes and Bowes, 
2s. 6d.) 

Shows very minor — from the first edition 
published earlier in the y 
Dunstan (R.) and Broorr (C. E.) Musical 

reciation through Song. Ed. 2. 1933. 
hoteld and Sims, 7s. 6d.) 

This is a collection of ancient, mediaeval, national, 
traditional and popular , many often asked for, 
but not always easy to be ound. historical and 
analytical notes on their development increase the value 
of the book enormously. The present revision contains 


some sixteen additional songs, including “ The Marsh 
of Rhuddlan,” “ Blondel’s Song,” “ Joan to 
Joan,” “ Tomorrow the fox will come to *“ Had 


I but love,” “ In the pleasant month of May,” “’ Star 

of Eve,” etc. A pupil’s companion with words and 

music is also published, and the additional songs are in 
an appendix. 

EprnsurGH CoLLeGe oF Domestic SCIENCE. 
The Edinburgh Book of Advanced Cookery 
Recipes. 1933. (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) 

Contains more than twice the number of recipes 
than does Recipes for High-Class Cookery, which is the 
title of the first edition 
Evrrr (H. E.) Pra@tical Banking Currency and 

Exchange. Part II., Currency and Exchange. 
Ed. 2. 1933. (Pitman, 6s.) 

Part LI. of this book has been adopted as one of 
the “books recommended” by certain examining 
bodies, and is now published separately with very sli 
revision. There is a new 17 pp. appendix on 1 
the Exchange V alue of Sterling. 
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Gorpon (W. J.) A Manual of Flags. Jia. 


1933. (Warne, 21s.) 

Some of the matter in this book is taken from 
Flags of the World, by Hulme, published in 1897. Now 
the text of Gordon, published in 1915, and again with 
a revised supplement in 1928, is extended and revised 
with additional illustrations by V. Wheeler-Holohan. 
The present edition is much better produced than the 
earlier ones, although several minor matters mentioned 


by Gordon are now omitted. The line drawings of 


badges and coats-of-arms, and the short chapter on air- 

craft markings and code letters are new. 

Kempe (H. R.) and others, Eds. The Engin- 
eer’s Year-Book for 1933-34, revised under 
the direétion of L. St. L. Pendred. Ed. 40. 
1933. (Morgan Bros., 31s. 6d.) 


Annual publications are not usually: considered in 
this column, but this year’s “ Kempe” has been so 
drastically revised that attention must be called to it. 
Since its first sa peony in 1894 as a payaso volume of 


some ey teeny A it has been growing until, 
in 1932, its more than , thousand. 
In the new tion ‘aoe four hundred pages of out- 


of-date and redundant matter has been omitted, and the 

rest correéted, rear: , tevised, and brought 72s to 

date in every detail. weral articles have 

siderably expanded by experts, such as Explosives by by 

Marshall, T Thermodynamics by Parsons, Pump Design 

by Petree, etc. There are newly written articles on 

Railway Permanent Way and Signalling, and Springs. 

Examination of the index reveals that twenty-four 

makes of Oil Engines are mentioned as against seven 

in the previous one. There are also many new names 
indexed under Pumps. The descriptive material is 
now brought together as a section instead of being 
scattered amongst the technical and scientific pages. 

Many of the illustrations are new. 

Mace (Herbert) Modern Bee- a Tilus. 
Ed. 2. 1933. (Harlow eeping 
Annual, 5s.) 

Since the first edition of 1927, a definite cure for 
\carine disease has been discovered. This and other 
advances in the knowledge of bee disease have neces- 
sitated the revision of that part of the book, and this 
has been undertaken by the editor of the Bee World. 
There is no change in the rest of the text, but recent 
developments are noted in five pages of preface. 
McFariane (John) Economic raphy. 

Maps. Ed. 4. 1933. (Pitman, ros. 6d,) 

Originally published in 1914, the text of the 1927 
revision now been exunded’ by forty and 
there are four new maps. Revision of detai been 
made throughout, a more detailed account of s 
and soils given in chapter one, and the sections on Soviet 
Russia have been largely re-written. 

Morrarty (C. C. H.) Police Law. Kd, 3. 
1933. 

First published 1930 and revised lagt March. The 
present revision has numerous additions, including the 
Children and Young Persons AG, 1993, 

Vehicle Regulations, Pharmacy and ond Peldves Act 

Grand Juries, A to Quarter parm 

Entertainment, Public Mischief, etc. 
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Myrgs (C. S.) Industrial Psychology in Great 


Britain. Ed. 2. 1933. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
This edition is substantially the same as that of 
1926. There are minor co and the biblio- 


graphies have been revised to date. 
Parsons (T. R.) Fundamentals of Bio~Chemis- 
try. Idus. Ed. 4. 1933. (Heffer, ros. 6d.) 
There has been no re-arrangement of the text, but 
many chapters have been largely re-written and ex- 
tended so 1 the present edition is PP ay than a 


one of 1929 by about one hundred 
first edition of 1923 contained no = ye ag 
The last edition devoted three pages to this subjeé and 


is now extended to six pages. 
Purmer (R. H. A.) Organic and Bio-Chemis- 
try. Idlus. Ed. 5. 1933. (Longmans, 21s.) 
lesinat Chea, published in 1910 as Practical Physio- 
ifiry, revised in 1915 as Practical Organic and 
Be Chott, and now the 1 = eles be eee 
revised under its new title. advanced portions, 
omitted from the previous editions, are included, 
These, with new matter, Bagremdewty eghes vo. 
chapters by four, so that the book is now fifty pages 


longer. 
Russeit (A. H.) Rapid Calculations. Ed. 4. 
1933. (Gregg, 2s. 6d.) 
blished i - 1925, and has now been 
by Pons 7 ty pages 


of new matter, consisting of original 
methods devi tod by the euthee, and oat & ba See 
elsewhere. 


Warson (J. A. S.) and More “gry 
ture: the science and mk a 
ing. Illus. Ed. 3. 1933. (Oliver and 

Boyd, 15s.) 

_ a published in her y pnvioas ond-seteeaas in 
192 again throug thirty 
page: new mater ha bn dicing a chagenr 
on ° sections micro-organis 
ond tdlintanbheen cavoumniel. = 

Ed. 2. 


Wore (Humbert) George Moore. 
1933. Modern Writers and Playwrights. 
(Thornton Butterworth, 4s. 6d.) 

Tha patesiavkecnceendey Gen caste @iae 
pages. 


Book-Selection Guide 

A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 

DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 

Rirrer (Constantin) The Essence of 
Plato’s Philosophy. Translated by Adam 
Alles. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 414. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1933. 16s. net 


Although Professor Sis. ton tens anil 
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Warp (A. C.) What is this Life? The Reflec- 
tions of a Relu&tant Heretic. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x., 232. London, Methuen, 1933. 5s. 
net. 

A book such as this, containing sections on the 

wth of public lying, intelligent dying, the future of 

Fell, and the Heaven and Hell of Marriage cannot but 

be widely read, even if not widely liked. 

Ince (William Ralph) God and the Astrono- 
mers. Containing The Warburton Le@ures, 
1931-1933. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii., 308. 
London, Longmans, 1933. 12s. 6d. net. 

A new impression of Dean Inge’s work in which 
he sets out to prove that whilst the astronomers and 
other scientists assert that the world is in a state of dis- 
solution (materially and gradually), they are neglecting 
spiritual values which will keep it from aétual dis- 
integration. He asserts that the world as known to 
science is a mental construction from very defective 
data, but the scientist is ever busy attempting to 
increase his knowledge of the truth. 

Wurrenouse (H. Howard) The Boy of To- 
day: A Defence. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 36. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1933. 
38. net. 

A short work dealing with the position of the boy 
to-day, at school, in sport, and other relations of life. 
on written in answer to certain criticisms of his 


any (Walter G.) The Old School Lists of 
Tonbridge School. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 144. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1933. 6s. net. 

A contribution to educational history as well as 
to genealogy, for a many famous families sent scions to 

Tonbrid The period covered is from 1553 

to 1818, ies the at records discovered comparatively 

recently consist of Lists of the Boys dated from 1654 to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Lonpon Unriverstry Gurpe and University 
Correspondence College Calendar, 1934- 
1935. 8vo, cloth, pp. 218. Cambridge, 
Burlington House, [1933]. 

Contains an historical note on the University and 
syllabuses of examinations for the forthcoming year, 
with all the usual features of this annual volume. 


Nasu (HenryJohn) Essays on Mining and 
kindred subjeéts. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 80. 
London, Search Publishing Co., 1933. 5s. 
net. 

A short book on mining which might well fill a 

in the voluminous literature on the subje&. 

z (E. G.) Practical Engraving and Etching. 
A Book of Instru€tion in the y be of Making 
Linoleum Blocks, Wood Engravings, 
Woodcuts made on the Plank, Etchings and 
Aquatints. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
viiil., 248. London, Scribner, 1933. 78. 6d. 
net. 

The author has written a number of useful books 
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for the young artist, and in this, his latest work, he 
follows them up with a or anget heer linoleum 
block cutting, wood-engravi 
A description of the tools Prsves | eg 
effe&ts to be aimed at are given scxdiarnd eae 
language. The illustrations are chosen with a view to 
assisting the clarity of the instruétions and the whole 
may be safely recommended to those engaged in study- 
ing these arts. 

Cox (Trenchard) The Renaissance in Europe 
(1400-1600). Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 180. London, Methuen, 1933. 6s. net. 

The usual book on Art in Renaissance Europe 
demands for its full understanding access to the art 
treasures of the Continent, but above short but 
comprehensive survey will fill a long felt want, for it 
refers throughout almost entirely to _ contents of the 
London Art Galleries and Museums. 

SaupEK (Robert) Anonymous Letters. A 
Study in Crime and Handwriting. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii, 142. London, 
Methuen, 1933. $8. net. 

The author of this work is known for his previous 
writings on raphology, and in the present volume he 
has chosen jay we Study of writing in its 
relation to crime or aa in which the evidence tnaned 
upon written documents. He enlarges upon the 
fus case, gives examples of anonymous letters in b 
mail cases, etc. Forgeries too are dealt with in a short 
chapter. 

BERMAN (Louis) Food and CharaGer. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxviii., 384. London, 
Methuen, 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 

A scientific discussion on the composition of the 
human being and the nature of the food he requires to 
keep him in health and maintain his chemical equili- 
brium, if we may coin the expression. Much research 
on food elements from the earliest times is here 
embodied and, as the author is an expert on the glands, 
priceless information and su ions are given as to 
the working of these still li nown parts of human 
anatomy. 

HeatH (Ambrose) More Good Food. . Dec- 
orated by Edward Bawden. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 248. London, Faber, 1933. 6s. net. 

A companion volume to the same author’s “‘ Good 
Food.” The recipes are arranged month by month and 
special Stress has been laid on the dishes which are 
most seasonable. The book contains some welcome 
and original ideas for meals. 

Maryon (Herbert) Modern Sculpture: Its 
Methods and Ideals. Illustrated. Demy 
4to, cloth, pp. xx., 260, 180 plates. London, 
Pitman, 1933. 308. net. 

The publishers claim that this is a pioneer work. 
This may or may not be so, but it is certainly an impor- 
tant work devoted to modern sculpture and the aims 
and technique of the rs. The text and the illus- 
trations are both admirable, the former because it is 
written in a style which can be understood by those who 
have had no technical training, and the second because 
they represent a wide field of art for all time and all 
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nations. That is the reason that the volume strikes us 

as much more than a pioneer book, except in one 

especial sense, for the plan of it is mature and age 
material is as comprehensive as can be ex 

volume of its size. A book to be safely and oN 

heartedly recommended within its special scope. 

SreexsMA (John) The Writing Way. A 
Guide to Written Expression as a Cultural 
and Creative Medium. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 

144. London, Pitman, 1933. §s. net. 

\ Strange book which must be Studied to be under- 
Stood, because it deals with sy$tems, methods and 
formule for that which cannot be wholly constrained 
or moulded into set forms—namely, the written word. 
However, those who wield the pen may learn from it 
some of the technique of their craft. 

Euror (T. S.) The Use of Poetry and the Use of 
Criticism. Studies in the Relation of 
Criticism to Poetry in England. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 156. London, Faber, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

During the season of 1932-33 the author gave a 
series of eight leftures as Charles Eliot Norton Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Harvard University, which are 
nage = in this volume with an introduction explaining 

s views and intentions. The Elizabethan period is 
only touched upon, but the Age of Dryden is fully 
dealt with. Seétions on Wordsworth and Coleridge are 
followed by Shelley, Keats and Matthew Arnold. This 
leads up to a le€ture on The Modern Mind, indicating 
the changes which have occurred in the self-conscious- 
ness of poets thinking about poetry. 

Ixpat Aut Suan (Sirdar) The Golden Pil- 
—. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 300. Lon- 
don, is Archer, 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ book that will serve as a supplement to 
Doughty’s “ Arabia Deserta,” giving an imaginative 
account of one of the great Arabian religious pilgrim- 
ages. 

Houianp (H. H.) Shakespeare, Oxford and 
Elizabethan Times. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 
vii., 240. London, Denis Archer, 1933. 

+ 128. 6d.net. 

This is not the first time that the idea has been 
mooted that the Earl of Oxford was responsible—the 
term is used advisedly—for the Shakespeare plays. 
Internal evidence is given throwing a new light on the 
date at which the plays were written. There are a 
number of Appendices, g with various points 
raised, anda summing up in which the author expresses 
his wish that literary interest and tradition might walk 
hand in hand 
Wurraker-Wrtson (C.) Two Thousand Years 

of London. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

pp. x., 330. London, Methuen, 1933. 

12s. 6d. net. 

Just the right type of age to » saves the average 


Londoner's extremely v vague Ses pag my: London’s 
history. Librarians should find space for this volume 
on the shelves containing books on the Me 


Rees (Rosemary) New Zealand Holiday. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 274. 
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London, and Hall, 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 
A chatty travel book of land not as yet made 
hackneyed by the tourist. Full of sound information on 
New Zealand history and oe life agreeably expressed. 
PurLeMon. — Views agaries. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 124. poo enland Press, 
1933. Paper, 2s.; cloth, 3s. net. 
Essays on many subjects in a handy and readable 
form. Some of them have been reprinted from peri 
oan and the author is well known for his heontoall 


A. Piétorial 
148. Plates. 


MrippLeTon (Edgar) H.R.H. 
Biography. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
London, Lane, 1933. 5s. net. 

omenese of the Prince of Wales a 2 = 
time he was a baby to date. eager 

one on —s. the whe oy of this cil Ciogeaehg & is 

the th of the tone which 

His Ro Highness has travelled. America, Africa, 

India, Australia and New Zealand are all 

familiar to him: Eagst, South, North and West, the 

Prince may be seen to figure in every form of amuse- 

ment, pore shes be. and military display. 

Jorn (Evan) King Charles I. Frontis. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii., 314. London, Barker, (1933). 

10s. net. 
Here is an attempt at a true unde of a 

king who, acknow by historians to be a 

suffered a worse fate than many so-called failures, 

the task is not an easy one. The execution of any ki 

in history throws, by some mysterious 

ideas which is hard to understand, a web of glamour and 

romance over his life. It has always been thought that 

Charles 1. and the conditions of the day pr gre 

sented, were swept away by the rise of 

but the author sets out to prove that this is the wrong 

point of view and —_— a growing greed ———e 

traders and financiers of country brought 

final ruin. However that may be, this bio y has a 

new point of view which is worth consideration and 

study. 

Cuatmers (Patrick R.) Kenneth Grahame. 
Life, Letters and Unpublished Work. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii., 322. London, 
ete 1933. 108. 6d. net. 

y of the author of The Wind 

Willows is to be welcomed, es; a biography of 

this sort which develops the pe ty offs sub 

in an affectionate spirit, Spt ele Meer ey 
view. It is a far cry from of Eng’ the 

Yellow Book and in to the writing of children’s 

Stories, but Meteathe Stateain was versatile and his 

life makes pleasant reading. 

Erskine (Mrs. Steuart) King Faisal of ” 

An Authorised and Authentic Study. Wi 
an appreciation by Field-Marshal Viscount 
, and a foreword by His Excellency 
Jafar Pasha al Askeri. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 288. London, Hutchinson, 1933. 
18s. net. ; 
From a cursory glance at the title of this well pro- 
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duced biography it would appear that the author had 
merely chosen a romantic figure on which to hang a 
ory of adventure and Eastern colouring, but the 
ae who sets himself the pleasant task of studying 
the volume with care cannot fail to appreciate the 
work which has gone into its making. Here we have 
far more than an arresting pe ity Standing out 
against a meagre background ; we have the story of a 
country and a people in all their historical and political 
importance. ‘The King of Iraq set out to found an 
Arab Empire, and though, owing to his untimely and 
wemature death, he achieved nothing so ambitious, 
may be said to have laid the foundations of Arabian 
Federal States. Taking into consideration the ever- 
increasing importance of the Near East in International 
politics, we thoroughly recommend the inclusion of 
this work on the library shelves devoted to the subje&. 


FICTION. 


Brecu (Margaret) Knave of Hearts. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

An entertaining Story of two sisters who fall in 
love with a scamp but come through the ordeal safely. 


BENNET-THOMPSON (Lilian) and HusBarp 
(George) The Love Do&or. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 284. London, Eldon Press, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This is a clever Story with a Strong American bias. 

Dr. Lynn Hathaway attempts to achieve the cure of a 
rich young man who, owing to a childish “‘ complex,” 
views life from a wrong angle and takes to drink to 
drown his sorrows. The dottor conceives the idea that 
the right woman might drag him out of the pit into 
which he is rapidly sinking. This sounds old-fashioned, 
but is trea in the most modern spirit. Naturally, 
emotional complications ensue. A book which may 
be regarded as above the average. 


Bonp (Freda C.) The Philanthropists. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 288. London, Grayson, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

DomeStic life of the eighteen nineties coming up 
to the war years. The charatterisation ace The 
motive of the story seems to indicate that indiscriminate 
charity does not always achieve the desired results. 
Capgy (Prudence) Broken Pattern. With a 

Foreword by Stephen Gwynn. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 360. London, Fenland, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of New Zealand and a young couple who 
Struggle through many difficulties and despondencies. 
A book of domeSticities written with power and con- 
vidtion. 

Campse.t (E. Murray) Tall Grass. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 256. London, Ward Lock, 1933. 
38. 6d. net. 

A Story of the Wild West with many of the usual 
features, the hero viétim of a financial crash, the heroine 
tricked of her rightful inheritance by an 
scoundrel and the 1 coming together of the two 
after many tribulations. 
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Ecan (Beresford) No Sense in Form. A 
Tragedy of Manners. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
288. London,Denis Archer, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author of this novel appears to have an axe 
to grind, but whether he grinds it in all seriousness or 
tempered by a gentle vein of sarcasm we are left to 
guess. Art and convention mix not much better than 
oil and water, and the result leaves something to the 
imagination. 

Exuiorr (W. Gerald) Nine Days’ Blunder. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 310. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The idea of the reappearance of the corpse nine 
days after drowning is a gruesome subje& on which 
to found a humorous novel. However, the middle- 
aged Major comes back alive and the asperations of 
his rivals for the hand of a widow are duly nipped in 
the bud. 

Farapay (W. Barnard) The Milk in the Cocoa- 
nut. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 262. London, 
Denis Archer, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

Luckily the publishers have been good enough 
to inform us that this is a humorous book and that 
Miss Cicely Courtneidge has made it her final seleétion 
for 1933 of the best work by a new humorist. We think 
we had better leave it at that. 

Griespre (Susan) The Story of Christine. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 284. London, Lovat Dick- 
son, 1933. 28. 6d. net. 

Post war life and a love Story. Christine is charm- 

ing. 

Gtyper (John) Eva and Adam. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Humour of the broadest character. Bushes, 
mattresses a broken en mt make a hotch- 
potch which is sure to bring down the laughs. 
Hucues (Doris) and Wricur (Thomas) The 

Huntingdon Lady. A Romance of the Time 
of Cromwell. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 
London, Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

To those who like historical romance we recom- 
mend this fascinating Story of Cynthia Trevor, the 
Huntingdon Lady of the title. The period is that of 
Cromwell and interesting personages like Pepys and 
Milton figure in the pages as well as the great historical 
personages of the day. 

Incram (George) “ Stir.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
320. London, Archer, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a Story of prison life in England, told by 
one who suffered detention in one them, The 
characters run true to form and the author has built 
up a remarkable pi€ture—fictitious no doubt—of what 


, paren to the psychology of prisoners. A 
he 


glossary 

ps those who do not know the lingo of gaols and 

, the cockney diale& has been tempered to meet the 

pce Race tly Ames: = Haas ine meng te 

foreign tongue, but so vivid is the piéture of one si 

of Bb thes the. oneal team: shit. gait of vinw,.ii.ne 

other, the recommendation it has received at 
the hands of the Book Society. 
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Kyrie (Sefton) Red Hair. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is not always that secretaries are capable of help- 
ing their employer to rise to political fame, but Patricia 
married Sir Brennan Grantley and achieved just that. 
Then the fur began to fly, for an unscrupulous and 
jealous woman Steps in to wreck a happy union. How 
she fails in the end makes exciting adie. A genuine 

Struggle between finance and romance. 

LENEHAN (J. C.) Death Dances Thrice. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 314. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

An excellent detective Story of the semi-thriller 
type. The solution is contrary to one of the great 
canons of the art but is well worked out. The method 
of circulating forged notes is novel. 

Locan (P. D.) William Looks on. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 280. London, Lovat Dickson, 
1933. 2S. 6d. net. 

Success or failure in marriage. The domestic 
outlook, A number of tangled lives and a small amount 
of charaéter drawing. There a rs to be a te 
in this line and the reviewers’ tables are piled with this 
class of novel. 

Martyn (Wyndham) Christopher Bond, Ad- 
venturer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 
Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

We always like to read the records of the life of the 
young man who starts out with nothing, and who by 
dint of brains and brawn gets all his acquaintances and 
clients out of their difficulties. Mr. Christopher Bond 
is a very good specimen of his class and Mr. Martyn 

an excellent biographer. 

Mine (A. A.) Four Days’ Wonder. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii., 320. London, Methuen, 
1933. 73. 6d. net. 

Mr. Milne’s large circle of readers may appreciate 
his attempt at a sort of comic deteétive story, but it is 
certain that the reader who appreciates ive Stories 
will call down anathemas upon the head of the author 
who has spoofed him into reading the “ Four Days’ 
Wonder.” 

Mutr (Augustus) The Riddle of Garth. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 244. London, Methuen, 
1933. 38. 6d. net. 

The unj accused hero bolts from the police 
and lands himself in a beautiful mess of intrigue from 
which no one but Mr. Muir could have extricated him. 
Newman (Bernard) Hosanna! Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

pp. 288. London, Archer, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

If Jesus had become King of the Jews and founded 
an earthly empire, in which direction would Western 
Civilisation have developed? We may not agree with 
Mr. Newman’s opinion but “ Hosanna” may well 
arouse much controversy. 

Puyrrutan (Dorothy) The Bee-Garden. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A eee Sty Oe seem of bees, 
pussies, gossip, afternoon teas, a servant 
OT do Ge fc att rae tea 
bees, hung on a thread of a love story. 
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Riizy (W.) Old Obbut. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. net, 
The author has a t Style and a clever method 
of making his characters live. Phin Foster—who begins 
his sentences with “‘ Obbut, look here,” and thus wins 
the nickname which forms the title, is a pushing young 
barber who makes his way through life by keeping a 
Stiff upper lip and a perennial smile. The Story is set 
in a Yorkshire village. 

Russet (Arthur) Tragedy at Cumberland 
Park. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. London, 
Fenland Press, 1933. 6s. net. 

Among the pituresque scenery of the foothills 
of Australia Murper Stalked unrestrained. The feeble 
police dete&tives were hopelessly out of court and only 
when the private genius, who of course is a master of 
disguise, came along in various charaéters was the 


mystery cleared up. 

Txomson (A. A.) Borders of Enchantment. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

Charaéter and comedy on Scotland’s enchanted 
borders make a very readable tale. 

Wriison (Phyllis May) Ardent Patchwork. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, PP. 284. London, Eldon 
Press, 1933. 7S. net. 

Tee eae ent, settee ts Cam at ae 
becomes a financial in a 
coumanha ahiahiiey Then she eats tbe aa 
dire&ors. She then meets someone she loved at an 
earlier period of her heétic career. Patchwork is right! 
Lovat Dicxson’s MaGazine, Vol. 1, No. 1. 

8vo, » pp. 144. London, Lovat 

i OV., 1933- IS. met. 


format attractive and the low. fir&t issue 
contains the beginning of a serial by Jules Romains. 
JUVENILE. 


B. H. Brackwett, Lrp. 
HousMAN (Laurence) and Marten (C. H. K.) 
The Long Journey. The Tale of our 
Past. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv., 478. 
[Blackwell], 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

Historical §tories, poems and plays from lands 
and ages, distant and near, which cannot fail to appeal 
to all children. 

Tages or AcrIon. 

No. I. Linpsay (Philip) The Knights at Bay. 

No. II. Lewis (C. Day) Dick Will aby. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth. pp. 190. [BI - 
well], 3s. 6d. net per vol. 

The first two volumes in this new series of boys’ 


books are very attractive. The editor, Mr. L. A. G. 
Strong, though he is a newcomer to the writing and 
planning of for boys, has had many years’ 
experience in i young boys. The authors of 
the first two volumes in the “ Tales of Action ” 


are also new to writing for young 
names are well known in the literary world. 
trations are by H. R. b 
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Tomas Netson & Sons, Lrp. 

WuutaMs-Exutis (Amabel) Fairies and En- 
chanters. A New Book of Old English 
Stories. Illustrated by Wilma Hickson. 
8vo, cloth, pp.x., 340. [Nelson]. 7s. 6d. net. 

Most of the stories in this colleétion of fairy tales 
have never before been printed, but much research has 
enabled Mrs. Williams-Ellis to “ rescue” these tradi- 
tions and legends of Old England from the danger of 
being forgotten. 

Monckton (Ella) The Top of the Mountain. 
Illustrated. 4to, cloth, pp. 112. [Nelson]. 
38. 6d. net. 

A fairy Story full of charm. 

Bows (Olwen) Taddy Tadpole and the Pond- 
Folk. Illustrated by L. R. Brightwell. 4to, 
cloth, pp. x., 116. [Nelson]. 2s. 6d. net. 

Most children love tadpoles, so they will want to 
read this story of “ Taddy Tadpole’s ” adventures. 
Kerr (J. Lennox) The Young Steamship 

Officer. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxii., 
296. [Nelson]. 43s. 6d. net. 

Every boy, and many girls too, will want to read 
this book. The author, who is a Steamship officer as 
well as a novelist, gives all the details about ships of 
to-day. There are many illustrations, a diGtionary of 
sea terms and a key to admiralty charts. 

Dasent (Sir George) Tales from the Norse. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 290. [Nelson]. 
38. 6d. net. 

A new edition of one of the best colle&tions of 
folk-tales in our language, suitable for readers of seven 
to thirteen. 


Correspondence nov. 22nd, 1933. 
The Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor tp. 
Sir, 

I don’t quite know whether Mr. Mickle- 
wright’s letter is to be taken as a criticism of 
my article or as a criticism of the idea of classi- 
fying fiction. He admits the principle when he 
explains the broad classification in vogue at 
Chesterfield, but apparently discounts it for all 
classes of literature when he would arrange 
books “ according to the view point of the 
borrower,” and says that it is a wrong assump- 
tion “ that the majority of the readers of non- 
fidtion know what they want and definitely 
come in for a book on a certain subjeé.” 

The article was intended to be an account 
of an aétual experiment, and because it was 
new the information relating to the method of 
working was included. That was the librar- 
ian’s task in ifying; the reader merely 
turns up the author or subjeé& index and goes 
Straight to his book. 





Mr. Micklewright seems alarmed at the 
Staff time occupied in classifying, etc. It is very 
little more than before, and if it were a great 
deal more that point of view would be of no 
moment. The more time library assistants can 
spend on the higher branches of their work, 
the better for them and the more interesting 
becomes their job. 

To repeat, the experiment is a new one, 
and as such is liable to criticism. At the distri@ 
where it is in operation readers are getting 
accustomed to it and a few have spoken in its 
favour—certainly a few otherwise. It is too 
soon yet to say definitely what are its good and 
bad features from the readers’ point of view. 
Public Library, Yours, etc., 

Halifax. Frank HaiGu. 


22nd Nov., 1933. 
The Editor, THe Lrisrary Worx. 
Sir, 

I read with interest the observations you 
made in your Editorial in the November 
issue of The Library World, particularly that 
portion which dealt with falling issues. 

It may be due to increasing employment 
in some de , and, if that is so, we rejoice in 
that long-looked for blessing “work” so 
many of our people have been denied so long ; 
but do you think not that we can go a little 
farther for the reason of the falling issues ? 
What effe& on reading did the extraordinarily 
brilliant summer have ? and it is this point-of 
view that will give you the main cause for the 
decreases in issues. Week after week the sun 
shone, and people revelled in outdoor life : 
seaside resorts experienced a harvest not known 
for years: sales of cars increased: gardening 
became a fetish if you like: few tennis courts 
were empty ; the rivers and canals bulged with 
pleasure boats, and the whole population took 
advantage of that heaven sent gift—sunshine ; 
and this must have had an enormous bearing 
upon issues of books. 

The decreases, it will be noted, were 
largely fi€tion and juvenile books: all other 
classes remaining much the same as in the 
previous year, but the out-door life would very 
largely account for the decreases in the lighter 
side of reading. 

One thing worthy of note, is that Theolo- 

ical and Religious books and P and the 
rama show increases. i ig- 


iousbooks one can only surmise the tendency of 
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modern thought to higher questions relative 
to the solving of our economic ups and downs ; 
ee have tried all kinds of expedients to 

elp them out of their lost hope, and there is a 
decided tendency towards this class of book to 
help them to find a possible solution where so 
many other things have failed. 

578,832 volumes were issued during last 
year, which is a decrease of only 6,594 over the 
previous year. It must be stated, however, that 
a new Branch Library opened during the last 
four months of the year, and probably many of 
the borrowers using the Central library 
transferred when the new branch was opened. 

The Central Lending Library showed a 
decrease of 16,5 18 (fiction) over last year, and the 
Juvenile library a decrease of 10,618. The 
remaining classes there was little change. 

This points to my argument that the 
brilliant summer had much to do with the 
decreased issues—particularly in the lighter 
class of books. 


Central Public Library, Yours, etc., 
Wolverhampton. WriuiaM T, BEEsTON. 
Chief Librarian. 


24th Nov., 1933. 
The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor.p. 
Sir, 

I should like to corre& in one or two 
matters of detail that part of an article on 
“ Library School Training ” which appears on 

age 108 of the November issue of The Library 

orld, and which relates to a paper I had the 
privilege of reading at Harrogate. These 
corredtions may appear to be on minor points, 
but misunderstanding and mis-representation 
of my remarks are so widespread that it is 
important that the facts should be published. 

The writer of the article has evidently 
relied upon a brief newspaper report, which did 
not contain the complete sentence as I uttered 
it nor the context in which it occurred. 

He says :—‘ I read, with interest and a 
sympathy both for him and for myself, the 
attack on the entry of college-bred candidates 
into the profession made by Mr. S. A. Firth 
at Harrogate, in a paper facetiously called ‘ A 
Forward Policy in Librarianship.’ We, it 
seems, who have spent years and some money 
—although most of us are poor—in getting an 
education, and then in training in a school of 

librarianship, founded jointly by the Library 
Association and the University, and jointly 
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controlled by them, are injurious to the 
members of the A.A.L. sections! We are not 
to be admitted to fair competition for posts in 
libraries.” 

Surely the plea for fair competition should 
originate with those already engaged in library 
work as they have been asked to submit to the 
introdudtion of graduates, not on equal terms 
mark you, but on special salary pia with a 
dire& opening to the more responsible positions. 

I have not on any occasion objeéted to 
the entrance of college-bred candidates into 
the library profession. My protest was against 
the appointment of any untrained persons to 
the higher posts in librarianship, and included 
all misfits in other walks of life—ex-postmen, 
policemen, teachers or graduates—who seek 
positions in the library profession without the 
necessary technical training. What I said 
was: — “No reasonable person has an 
objeétion to graduates as such and certainly is 
not afraid of meeting their competition on 
equal terms ; but when the graduate produces 
an academic degree which is widely known and 
universally accepted as evidence of a sound 
education, and uses it as an alternative qualifi- 
cation for library training, there is always a 
possibility that the better known qualification 
may be considered the better. At present the 
dice are so loaded by the uncritical acceptance 
of university degrees of all standards, that the 
lack of technical training is not a barrier to the 
attainment of one of the higher posts.” 

My remarks on the standard of examina- 
tion work of the School of Librarianship were 
made in the presence of the Principal, Dr. 
Baker, who did not question the validity of my 
Statement, although he took part in the sub- 
sequent discussion. 

One reason why exception is taken to the 
joint-control of the London School is the 
present arrangement which allows a Diplomate 
of the London School to become a Fellow of 
the Library Association merely by applying for 
it. The Library Association should have the 
sole right to examine professional candidates 
and should issue its Certificates and Diploma 
only to those students who have passed the 
Library Association Examinations. It is surely 
the height of absurdity for one professional 
body to confer its sears on persons whom 
another body has examined. 

Central Library, 
Sheffield. 


Yours, etc., 
Srpney A. Frrrn. 
































Editorial 
In wishing our readers the compliments of the New Year, we can congratulate them and 
ourselves upon the manner in which libraries of all kinds have survived one of the most 
difficult economic times in memory. It is true that the Great War furnished many library 
authorities with a pretext, perhaps to some extent justified, to reduce their library aétivity. 
But of late they have had the authority of a Government demand for retrenchment in aétual 
money, which was likely to have had a severe influence upon libraries. Fortunately, as Lord 
Irwin pointed out at the opening of Chaucer House, public libraries escaped the universal 
axe which was applied to other departments—at any rate in a measure; although, indeed, 
there were places, like Sheffield, where the cut was not reasonable. Nevertheless, on the 
whole it may be said that public libraries came out of the difficult situation with happier 
results than most institutions. It is not accurate to say that the crisis is over, but it is quite 
true that its worst time has passed, and that there is a definite opening out of financial possi- 
bilities throughout Great Britain. “ We see not yet the full day here, but we behold the 
waning night,” is a quotation which we may apply to the present situation. 

* * * * * * 


In the circumstances we have mentioned, we can regard 1933 as a year of definite achieve- 
ment. In it, the great National Central Library has been opened by the King. Chaucer House 
has been placed at the disposal of the librarians of the country and they, even to the most 
junior of them, are subscribing for its maintenance. It is true that the profession has not yet 
contributed more than a thousand pounds to the cost of Chaucer House and that it could 
do much more with very little loss to the individual member, but there have been signs of 
colleétive responsibility on the of many of the librarians of the country. With the coming 
of Chaucer House, it is possible that London, which for many years past has been the least 
influential of library districts, will regain some of the importance that it once held. It is hoped 
that the majority of the meetings of all seétions of the Association will be held there, and 
London meetings lately have been rather large. 


* * * * * * 


A marked characteristic of the time, as our correspondent notes in “ Letters on Our 
Affairs,” has been the rise of the assistant librarian to a position of considerable influence in 
the Library Association ; in faé, the assistant can, if he—perhaps more, she—desires, control 
the affairs of the Association altogether. We believe assistants will be very chary of exercising 
the power of voting for assistants only for the Council. 

* * * * * * 


The year has seen the retirement of Sir Henry Miers from the Presidency of the Library 
Association after fifteen months of most successful work, and the accession of Mr. S. A. Pitt, 
of Glasgow, to that high office. Sir Henry could not have been more admired, but he has 
further won our affection and thanks. Mr. Pitt has already, in many years of service, proved 
that he is of the right calibre for the Presidency, and we were sorry that he was unable to 
take office publicly in December owing to illness. He is a man of most calm, judicious, and 
equable mind, and at the same time is an initiator and organiser of the first order. Every 
member of the Council, indeed of the Association, holds him in the highest esteem. 


* * * x * * 


Another change recently announced was the part-retirement of Mr. Ernest A. Savage 
from the post of Honorary Secretary, which he has held with distinction for five years. If to 
any individual may be attributed the great increase in recent years of the power and extent 
of the Library Association, it must be to Mr. Savage, whose “ genius for self-effacement” 
(to quote Mr. Jast), has been perhaps his chief charaéteristic. He is to be joint Hon. Secretary 
now with Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, a young librarian of proved capacity, who has originality, 
literary ability, and the reputation for ingenuity in setting examination questions. Mr. 
McColvin, like Mr. Savage, was trained at Croydon, and has had experience at Wigan, Ipswich, 
and is now Chief Librarian of the deletable borough of HampStead. 
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Winter was marked by a sharp decline in the issues from most of the public libraries of 
the country, although there were exceptions. With it came a somewhat sharp reminder that 
in recent years an abnormal percentage of the issues from lending libraries has been of fiétion; 
because it is in fi€tion that the decrease has mainly been observed. A few libraries show 
decreases of a certain ratio in non-fiction work, and it will probably be found that when 
fiction readers are lost, we also lose a number of non-fiétion readers ; in short, they are the 
same people. If a regular reader of fi€tion goes to a small commercial library where he obtains 
a new novel, or an alleged new one, for twopence, he is relieved from any temptation to take 
out a book which is not a novel. It may be, therefore, that the coming of the twopenny 
library is not the unmixed blessing that some librarians are wont to think it is. The present 
decline, although it seems large in figures, is in reality so small when the figures of five years 
ago are brought into comparison with those of to-day, that it will not yet awhile set free the 
activities of librarians to promote higher reading and the dire&tion of inquiring readers, 
as some suppose. It may be argued that the decline in fiétion reading has no relation to these 
twopenny libraries, and we are willing to believe that they are only one factor in the situation. 
Quite obviously, there is rather less reading than there was a year ago. The old gibe 
that public libraries were a barometer which told by their issues the state of the weather, the 
State of unemployment and general social conditions, has substantial truth. The growing 
figures of employment mean a decline in the leisure in which light reading can be pursued, 
Everyone rejoices in that faét. Librarians to-day must face the problem of the public they 
serve. An enterprising libraries’ committee with adequate funds could defeat any twopenny 
library on earth, but we are of opinion (and the whole opinion of librarianship supports it) 
that this is not the business of the public library. That business is to provide the best books 
for the greatest number. 


* * * * - * 


There have been losses by death amongst librarians. January, 1933, saw the death of Sir 
John Ballinger, one of the creators of the modern library profession ; at the end of the year, 
America, and indeed the whole library world, mourned the death of the veteran editor of 
The Library Journal, Richard Rogers Bowker, 1848-1933, one of the founders of the American 
Library Association ; and after a few years in his position, Mr. G. H. Parry, the Chief 
Librarian of Liverpool passed away unexpectedly in September. 


* * * * * * 


Appointments have included the promotion of Mr. J. F. Smith to the chief librarianship 
at Liverpool, Mr. Wilfred Hynes to Eastbourne, and Mr. T. C. Callender to the new library 
at East Finchley. Liverpool was advertised, but the city followed its invariable practice of not 
going outside its boundaries. 


* * * . ~ * 


The principle that library methods should constantly be scrutinised has been advocated, 
especially by Zenodotus and Eratosthenes (whom some of our new writers think occasionally 
to be old-fashioned), in THe Lrsrary Wor tp for the past twenty years. We welcome the 
sprightly article by Mr. F. M. Gardner as an application of it to a detail of library work. 
The method of centralised registration of borrowers which he criticises was the joint-produ& 
of Mr. Jast and Mr. Savage and was described by the latter in The Library Association Record 
in 1903, where its defence may be found. It uses “ self-found ” numbers easily applied for 
inter-branch work where charging and discharging are frequently done by telephone, and 
the number $476.72M, which Mr. Gardnef quotes, is not a substitute for “ Mary Smith,” 
but stands for a certain person of that name having a certain address; it implies an .in- 
dividual, which is more than a name. Centralised registration is the only accurate method of 
controlling a register, after all. We also publish a contribution from Mr. Chandler, an 
energetic and promising young librarian, and what he has to say will be of wide interest. 
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Centralisation is Always Economical 
By Frank M. GARDNER. 


Ir is generally recognised nowadays that there is in the library profession a small but growing 
body of opinion which holds as one of its primary beliefs that library technique is too com- 
plicated and too unwieldly, One says growing because ideas, expressed a few years ago without 
apparently making a ripple upon the surface of library opinion, have recently been promoted to 
the honour of discussion. Discussion, but, one fears, very little understanding. Pleas for 
examination into methods, with the objeé of finding out what can be omitted instead of what 
can be added, have been characterised as mere deStructive criticism without any real weight 
behind it. That is, of course, absurd. Progress depends on the constant examination and re- 
examination of old methods previous to the introduction of new ones, and without this 
examination stagnation would be inevitable. The first task before any reformer is the instilling 
of doubt. Once one has got people doubting the value of things they formerly believed in, 
then reform can begin. 

Criticism, of course, need not be confined to old methods. It may be applied to pro- 
jeéted methods which appear to the critic not to conform with his outlook. And with such an 
outlook in mind it would be difficult to find a more inviting obje& of attack than an article in 
a recent issue of this journal, entitled “‘ The Central Registration of Borrowers,” by Mr. L. M. 
Harrod. 

A reasoned analysis of this article may help to display the critical approach of the so-called 
“ new librarianship,” and also show that destruétive criticism need not be necessarily useless. 
In selecting this article for analysis, one is animated by no feelings whatever towards Mr. 
Harrod, except, perhaps, a certain admiration for one who not only defends the ramparts of 
library technique, but adds to them. 

Perhaps the most important Statement that Mr. Harrod makes is the one that has been 
chosen for the title of this essay. Centralisation is always economical. A statement, one would 
think, rather too sweeping for presentation without support. But Mr. Harrod does not think 
support is needed, for he gives none, Centralisation is always economical. One can think of 
many cases in which centralisation is economical. Centralisation of cataloguing, classification, 
accessioning, are usually economical in large library systems. But one hesitates at the word 
always. There comes a point in library administration where centralisation is definitely not 
economical, as many librarians in large systems have found out. Take, for instance, a large 
system with several branches. Most of the issue done at the branches is in the evening, and a 
branch doing a reasonably large issue will need at least two assistants on duty each evening. 
This, under the shift system, means a staff of four. There is certain work, apart from the 
actual issue of books, which could be done either at the Central Library or at branch. If 
too much of it is done at the Central, branch staffs will become partially unoccupied, with the 
result of uneconomical duplication of staff. Therefore, in any large system, a nice calculation 
is necessary as to the amount of centralisation compatible with minimum branch staffs. Mr. 
Harrod sweeps this elementary idea away. Centralisation is a/ways economical. 

One can, of course, partially or wholly centralise staffs also, but this is usually found to 
be unsatisfactory since the staffs develop no acquaintance with either stock or borrowers. 

One can also devise some elaboration of centralisation by which both the staff at the 
branch and at the Central are kept busy. This is the system usually called bureaucracy, though 
sufferers are apt to use chromatic descriptions. 

So much for the general theory of centralisation. Let us go from the general to the 
particular, and examine ee method. The central registration described 
by Mr. Harrod is not, of course, isation at all in the sense of which one speaks of 
centralised cataloguing and classification. Proper centralised registration would mean that 
the borrower handed in his voucher, had it checked, and received his ticket before he even 
saw the branch at which he proposed to borrow. The centralisation of which Mr. Harrod 
speaks is something altogether different—a collecting system imposed on ordinary branch 
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registration. Several advantages are claimed for this method, the chief of which is its economy. 
One can best appraise this economy be comparing it with a simplified method similar to those 
in several public libraries. Mr. Harrod’s system readers should be familiar with. The system I 
propose to compare it with offers no difficulty of understanding. It uses no books, except a 
notebook to record the number of tickets issued each day. Only three kinds of ticket are 
used, fiction, junior, and non-fiction; and only two kinds of voucher, adult and scholars, 
Tickets are printed with the name of the branch and with a consecutive number. The purpose 
of the number is purely for calculating the number of tickets issued, and bears no relation to 
the borrower’s name. Tickets are interchangeable at any branch, but there is no movement of 
vouchers, which are kept at the branch where issued. 

Now let us take the process of registration step by step, and see which is the more 
economical. Economy of course meaning saving in time and money. 


Mr. Harrod’s System. Other System. 
Voucher checked. 1. Voucher checked. 
Temporary ticket made out. 
Voucher indexed. 2. Voucher indexed. 
Invoice for dispatch made out. 
Vouchers sent to Central Library. 
Vouchers examined at registration 
dept. 
Vouchers numbered (in spite of Mr. 
Harrod’s detailed explanation, one 
still fails to see that a number such 
as $476.72M is any easier to use or 
less liable to inaccuracy in any 
circumstances than Mrs. Mary 
Smith*). 
Tickets made out. . Tickets made out (either on the spot, 
or if busy, next morning). 
Number entered in expiring 
register. 
Particulars entered in another 
register. 
Totals added for the day. 
Vouchers filed. . Vouchers filed. 
Invoice made out for return of 5. Checking for duplicates. 
Tickets. 
Tickets returned to branch. . Particulars of tickets issued during the 
day entered in register (a bg 
rocess of subtraction by 
t number issued the "a terre 
15. Temporary ticket destroyed and new from first number remaining in file 
one substituted. on closing the library). 

*These are actual examples given. 

From this comparison, it becomes obvious that Mr. Harrod’s system requires more than 
twice as many processes as the other system. We will not trouble to elaborate the inference. 

But perhaps we are being unjust. The second system may be the more economical merely 
because it is inefficient, in that it dase: not do all the things a registration system should do. We 
must consider, besides economy, efficiency. To do that, we must go back to first causes. What 
is a registration system for ? Two main purposes immediatel + ane t. It enables the library to 
trace defaulting borrowers. It yields statistical evidence of the use that is being made of the 
library. Mr. Harrod’s — answers these requirements, So, however, does the other 
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system. The borrower’s voucher is there, so he is easily traced: A daily total of tickets issued 
is in the register, and the calculation of tickets in force, if not worked out as a matter of course, 
is easily calculated for any day, month, or year. It is perhaps more easily calculated than the 
other system, which envisages the employment of no less than twenty-one different kinds 
of ticket. 

There must be some other vital fault we have not thought of. Let us go through Mr. 
Harrod’s list of the advantages of central registration and discover what we have missed. 
Here they are, all nicely numbered and set out. 

1.—** All tickets are made out uniformly.” The library assistant then, is so inefficient 
that he cannot make out more than one ticket in the same way, or follow instructions. 

2.—‘‘ Money is saved and inconvenience avoided by having all voucher trays and 
stationery at one point instead of distributing them.” What money is saved ? The same number 
of trays and the same amount of stationery are used wherever they are placed. Is there some 
magic by which they automatically shrink when colleéted ? And it is a little odd to hear Mr. 
Harrod speak of saving money in stationery when in the next breath he embarks on a descrip- 
tion of temporary tickets, invoices, and registers. What inconvenicnce is avoided ? Vouchers 
make two journeys instead of one, and tickets have to go to the branch anyway. 

3.—“‘It is quicker, and therefore more economical, fox one staff to do nothing but 
registration work than for many assistants to do the work as part of their many duties.” Here 
is that dreadful word economy again. Even if it is quicker, it is not, as I have already shown, 
necessarily economical. And it ts not even quicker. If the reader experiments with a stop 
watch he will find that the time it takes him, say, to put 5 000 cards in order is almost exaétly 
the time taken to put fifty cards in order multiplied by one hundred. And some researches 
into industrial fatigue seem to show that when work is reasonably varied better and more 
accurate work is done. 

4.—* Valuable space is saved in the staff enclosure.” This is not a serious argument. So 
long as vouchers are to hand, they need not be in the staff enclosure. And the fac that staff 
enclosures usually are designed to accommodate voucher cards seems to show that they are 
more necessary there than at the Central Library. 

There is one more reason advanced by Mr. Harrod for centralisation. It might be called 
the kingpin of his argument. That is, that by the centralisation of vouchers, a borrower can 
be prevented from having tickets at more than one library. This is one point in which branch 
registration definitely fails. A borrower, if he be fleet of foot and voracious of literary taste, 
can have as many books as there are branch libraries. In fact, of course, if he wants more books 
than one ticket allows, he gets a friend to sign another ticket for him. The few people who 
live near enough to two branches are simply not worth troubling about. They incur no loss 
to the library, unless they default, they increase its issues, and they are not numerous enough 
to deplete book stocks. A formal and detailed system which sets out to prevent such mal- 
practices is wasting time and money. This is a case where expediency should outweigh 
ethics. 

This doubtful benefit apparently exhausts the advantages of centralisation. Let us look 
at the other side. Most of the disadvantages have already become apparent in the analysis of 
processes involved in centralisation, but there is one other that is important. That is the 
separation of the borrower from his voucher. Perfeétly simple processes which can ordinarily 
be done in a moment become a matter of routine, forms, and technique. A borrower notifies 
change of address. Make out a form and send it to the Central. Time taken? Oh, but cen- 
tralisation is always economical. A borrower discovers the existence of supplementary tickets 
and asks for them. Make out a form and send it to the Central. Centralisation is of course 
economical. Someone withdraws his guarantee. Make out a form and send it to the Central. 
Centralisation is—but enough. It will be seen that the fantastic idea mentioned at the beginning 
of this essay was no chimera. The paradise of bureaucracy is being attained, a paradise in 
which everyone sits down making out forms with a happy “ passed to you please,” and 
“ refer back for further information.” Perhaps, unwittingly, we have stumbled on the solution 
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of the unemployment problem. We can foresee a system of udction by which we complicate 
every process until two men are needed where one was before. 

Enough time has been spent with the particular. We must go back to the general for 
conclusions. This essay was intended to be more than deStruétive criticism of one small 
fraction of library technique. It was intended to justify a particular attitude towards librarian- 
ship, the attitude that nothing, whether it be new or old, shall be admitted without question. 
That every point of technique, however perfect it appears, is amenable to improvement, and 
that even improvements may on examination turn out to be but a longer way round to the 
same obje&. That all system is not sacred and that it would be better to have no records at 
all than to have more records than readers. That there are more ways of killing a cat than 
strangling it with red tape. 

One may put the matter in the form of a precept. If a thing is worth doing it is worth 
doing well. But one must first make quite sure that it is worth doing. 


Libraries and Economics 
H. J. CHanpier, F.L.A. (Wolverhampton Public Library). 


IMMERSED in our issues and paste-pots as many of us must be, we tend to overlook the wider 
correlations of our profession. We fail to appreciate and assess contemporary forces in 
— which shape our present and future policy. The most significant of these, controlling 

rectly and indireétly the whole activities of man, is the economic situation. It might be not 
unprofitable to examine briefly the repercussions of the present economic conditions in the 
field of librarianship. 

For the purposes of discussion, it is convenient to distinguish between foreign relations 
and domestic affairs ; that is, between the library in its international and indiviheal aspects. 
This division corresponds to the internal and external values of our currency, between which 
there is no fixed ratio. For example, an extreme policy of national inflation, as practiced in 
Germany and elsewhere after the War might raise internal prices to a convenient level, but 
owing to rates of exchange might be praétically worthless abroad. Similarly a policy of 
deflation might force down home prices, but foreign prices depending on the relative values 
of foreign currencies would not necessarily undergo a proportionate fall. There, is, then, a 
distin& difference between foreign and domestic appreciation of currency, and consequently 
a relative difference in prices. Let us then look at each of our two aspeéts of library service in 
the light of currency appreciation and exchange. 

Before Britain abandoned the gold standard in September, 1931, the rate of- exchange 
between us and America stood approximately at par, 4. at 4.86 dollars to the pound. 
Immediately Britain “ went off gold ” exchange became 3.23 dollars to the pound, and when 
America went off the gold standard (April, 1933) the rate increased, and at present averages 
about 4.5 dollars to the pound (July, 1933). This means thata 12 dollar book, would cost in Eng- 
land about {2 1os. at par; in October, 1931, it would have cost approximately £3 15s., and at 
present the on would be approximately {2 14s. (that is, of course, excluding transport 
charges in cases). Thus, even now, American books are ximately 7 cent. dearer 
than in 1930, and have been as much as 34 per cent. dearer. Similar fa&tors have influenced 
foreign buying in all the civilized countries of the world in varying degrees, ¢.g., a 50 franc 
French book at (123.2 francs to the pound) would cost about 8s., but at the present rate of 
exchange it ms a (86 francs to the pound) about 11s., an increase of about 37 per cent. ; and 
again, the cost of German syn has become almost prohibitive (thougho ther factors are 
introduced—see note by Bonser, L.A.R., March, 1933). Virtually the effeét of these 
currency fluétuations has been to reduce the inéome allocated to foreign books by as much 
as one third. 

Naturally the libraries with international interests such as the British Museum, Bodleian, 
Cambridge University and special libraries are most affected by international price movements. 
At the same time the demand for foreign literature is increasing (especially for technical and 
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scientific periodicals), accentuated by the rather elementary systems of inter-library loans. The 
logical solution lies in easier and more vital co-operation between the learned libraries, as 
such, for the purchase of foreign literature and the maximum exploitation by a flexible scheme 
of inter-change. 

The internal domestic policy of deflation has had no less profound an effeé& on the library 
service of the United Kingdom. World prices have fallen rapidly, and in order to secure any 
foreign advantages it has been necessary to force them down in England. Consumable goods 
and goods subject to severe competition are the chief types involved, and as there can be little 
competition in the produétion of books between country and country, they have not been 
“cut” to any extent. Whilst it is true that books are being produced more cheaply (v#z., the 
ubiquitous ‘‘ omnibus ” volumes), prices are very much the same as in 1930, but books are much 
dearer in relation to foodstuffs and “ competitive” goods. At the same time a policy of 
deflation involves a drop in wages, increased unemployment and beyond a certain point a 
much lower standard of living. The value of books is greatly increased in this way, and the 
library receives a consequent enhancement of reputation. 

It is a truism that the present abnormally increased issues are the result of the increased 
leisure of unemployed persons, but the effect of this is largely overrated. Other factors related 
to the economic situation must be taken into account. Owing to the relatively increased cost 
of books, many subscription library borrowers can no longer afford the rather heavy subscrip- 
tions usually charged. The “ middle class” people thus affeéted mostly turn to the Public 
Library to supply their book-needs, vocational and recreational, largely the latter. The more 
unemployment, the greater the demand for books of all “ varieties ” (cf. McColvin) to. fit 
both the unemployed and the worker for the fierce competition. The lower grades of workers 
will want elementary manuals to keep them aw fait with their professions, and will require 
books on carpentry, gardening and kindred pursuits. The flooding of the market with 
educated persons, University graduates, etc., coupled with the necessity for extreme special- 
isation, creates a definite demand for the “ advanced variety ” as the increased issue of the 
N.C.L. and Regional Bureaux will demonstrate. 

These problems are naturally focussed on the more popular and smaller libraries as 
opposed to the special libraries already considered, but which do not escape the general 
tendencies. At the same time the difficulties are aggravated by estimate cuts, and it is obvious 
that increased demands and decreased means must force a revaluation of library economy. This 
has to some extent been realised by the modification of collating, accessioning, cataloguing, 
etc., in many libraries, and an absolute concentration on essentials. On the whole the effect 
has been salutary, the loss in efficiency being offset by an appreciation of library fundamental 
values, but it is becoming more obvious that the individual library is neither the most efficient 
nor economic unit of service, and that libraries are interdependent. This recognition of the 
similarity of problems must serve to weld the lending and more popular libraries into a 
“‘ co-operative commonwealth.” There exists, of course, rather elementary and haphazard 
machinery for co-operation in the N.C.L.—Regional Bureaux—Outlier’s scheme which aims 
at making all books productive, but to be effective co-operation must go much deeper. Central 
classification and cataloguing are not unmixed blessings, but the definite standards they would 
impose would greatly facilitate interchange, and the compilation of union catalogues which are 
so essential to any such scheme. Regional co-operative book-seleétion and allocation would 
avoid much needless duplication and would ensure much greater efficiency, applied only of 
course to expensive and recondite works. A Regional Library Service Van, in of 
assistants, inter-availability of borrowers’ tickets, joint printing of book-lists, and publicity 
are a few possibilities for the well organised region, and examples can be multiplied. What 
altruism and commonsense have forced upon the few, economic conditions are forcing on 
the many. 

Briefly, then, we have two cycles of increasing co-operation, one in the large and special 
libraries and the other in the more popular and smaller libraries, while the increasing range of 
demand is making them more complementaty and interdependent. Thus the present economic 
condition is providing that much needed stimulus to voluntary co-operation, and is likely to 
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prove one of the most influential forces in the shaping of libraries on a homologous national 
scale. An inference to be drawn from even this brief survey is the inevitability of ultimate 
nationalisation, largely as a direét result of the present economic situation. 


Self-Indexing Location for Libraries & Record Systems 


By E. Tarrant Smirn. 
In my first article, which appeared in the April number of this Journal, I dealt with the 
general question of Systematic versus Alphabetical Classification on the shelves. My second 
article in the July number followed with a proposed Scheme of Main Classes to be used 
as a preliminary classification for an alphabetical arrangement. The following article is 
devoted to the description of a proposed notation to be used in conjunction with an alpha- 
betical arrangement of subjeéts either with or without a preliminary classification. 
THe SCHEME IN OUTLINE. 

The main purpose of the system is to provide direé access to specific subjects on the 
shelves, without the necessity of consulting an index for their location. This result is achieved 
by a specially invented notation, employing symbols exclusively obtained from 

(1) The Subje& Names in a Subje& sequence 
(z) The Author Names in an Author sequence 
(3) The Date Figures in a Chronological sequence. 

The symbols indicating the location are thus ascertained mentally in a very simple 
manner, and it is only necessary to know the subjeét-name, author-name, or the figures 
representing the date or period in quest, to find the exaé location of the works sought. 

Systematic classification on the shelves is dispensed with except for a preliminary classifica- 
tion covering the entire field of knowledge and consisting of five main classes, subdivided into 
twenty-one se&tions. The sections are virtually special libraries arranged in such a way as to 
roughly circumscribe the interests of any given reader. No further systematic classification of 
subjeéts is made within these sections, but in place of this, the self-indexing principle outlined 
above is substituted. 

The notation is very simple, consisting almost entirely of letters of the alphabet, supple- 
mented occasionally by figures. It also possesses absolute flexibility, admitting new subjeéts 
at any point without the slightest Strain. Its brevity is in proportion to the demand for the 
subje&, works in great demand having a short notation and those in less demand a longer one. 
Hardly any subject has more than two letters, apart from its form-divisions. 

It should be mentioned that the preliminary classification is not essential to the scheme. 
On the contrary, the full utility of the self-indexing principle can only be obtained by using 
it in conneétion with a single unclassified sequence oo subjects. The preliminary classification 
is less revolutionary from present methods and may be used or not according to circumSstances. 


Tue Sevr-INpEXING PRINCIPLE. : 

The sole object of any alphabetical arrangement of names is of course to make these 
names self-indexing. This self-indexing is perfeétly achieved in the case of dictionaries, 
peor doy em iy etc., and any series of loose records on which a full name can be 
written. books, however, are unique in this respeé& that a full subjeé&t name cannot 
be conveniently written on their covers. Hence arises the necessity to substitute for the full 
names a series of brief symbols, which we call notation, to keep the works in proper sequence 
and serve as a medium of their location on the shelves. 

(1) Application to Subject Arrangement. -Now the only way to make a series of subject 
or other names self-indexing in the case of bound books where only brief symbols of such 
names can appear on the covers, is to employ symbols which are actually contained in the 
names themselves. In faé&, such symbols must be formed of the initial letters of such names. 
Anyone who cares to experiment with a notation formed in this way will quickly discover a 
two-fold difficulty. This will appear when we compare the following two short tables of subjeéts : 
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(a) A A@ing (6) A Art 
AG Agriculture AC Aéing 
AN Anatomy AG Agriculture 
ANT Anthropology AN Antiquities 
ANTI Antiquities ANA Anatomy 
AR Armies ANT Anthropology 
ART Art AR Armies 
AS Astrology AS Astronomy 
AST Astronomy AST Astrology 


Now the subjeéts in these two tables are identical but their order is different. Let us 
examine table (a) first. This is just an alphabetical list of subjeéts for which we have formed 
a notation consisting of the initial letters of their names. Now suppose we wish to include 
“ Agnosticism” in this series, which comes Hy poate omen between “ AGting” and 
“ Agriculture.” The only symbol we can give it to keep the notation alphabetical is AG ; 
but as this is already allotted to “ Agriculture ” we must alter that subje& to AGR. This 
would mean of course an addition to the notation of all general works on “ Agriculture.” 
This in itself would be serious, but another serious difficulty arises in that the arrangement 
often gives a long notation to works in frequent demand, and a short one to those not often 
called for. For instance, general works on “ Art” are usually more in demand than those on 
“ A@ing,” but “ Art” is forced to have three letters while “ A@ing ” has only one. Again, 
“ Astronomy ” is usually more in demand than “ Astrology,” but is forced to have 
letters while “‘ Astrology ” has only two. 

After many fruitless attempts to overcome these difficulties, while still religiously 
adhering to a striétly alphabetical order of the subjects, it suddenly occurred to me that as the 
specific subje&ts would have to be located on the shelves through the medium of the notation 
it was not essential that they themselves should be alphabetical, so long as a stri€tly alpha- 
betical order in the notation itself was maintained. This solution of the difficulties shaped 
itself out in the form shewn in table (6). 

Now what we have done in table (6) is this. We have inspeéted all subjeé&ts beginning 
with A and have given a single letter to the one in greatest demand, namely “ Art.”* Clearly 
the subjeéts now left over must be represented by two or more letters. Thus “ Acting” 
follows with AC and “ Agriculture” with AG. Next we come to three subjes all a 
with AN. We do with these three the same as we did with the whole series, namely, 
the one in greatest demand, namely, “ Antiquities,” and give it AN. The other two then 
follow with a third letter added, “ Anatomy” taking ANA and “ Anthropology” ANT. 
Lastly, we have again two subjeéts, both beginning with AS. On the same principle 
“ Astronomy ” has priority and takes AS, while “ Astrology ” being in less demand, takes 
AST. 

Obviously this arrangement solves both our difficulties. Firstly it gives an absolutely 
flexible notation. This will become apparent when we include “ Agnosticism ” again in the 
revised table (b). As AG is already allotted to “Agriculture,” “Agnosticism ” must be AGN. 
and it takes its place after “‘ Agriculture.” There is no question of “ Agnosticism ” havi 
AG now, for had it been in greater demand than “ Agriculture” it would have taken A’ 
in the first instance, and “‘ Agriculture ” would then have taken AGR. Secondly, the arrange- 
ment gives us a short notation for works in great demand, at the expense of those in less 
demand which have to accept a slightly longer notation. 

So far, so good, but the question arises now ; What about locating the subjeéts on 
the shelves ? Shall we not run past “ Art ” and be looking for it nearly at the end of the A’s 
instead of at the beginning ? The answer is “ certainly not.” We approach the subjects through 


*To prevent misconception at the outset, it should be pointed out that the demand for a specific subje& 
varies in different libraries. “‘ Art ” might take precedence in one library and “‘ Astronomy ” in another. At the 
— I am only illustrating a principle, and it is quite a matter of indifference which subjeéts are given 
precedence, 
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the medium of the notation as we do in the case of the classified arrangement. Our method of 
location is in faét simplicity itself. All one has to do is to ponatalie spell out the subjeé& 
name along the rows of location symbols until the subjeé is located. If we want “ Art” we 
shall first go to A and find our subjeé& at once. If we want “ A@ing ” we shall also first go to 
A and finding this to be “ Art” we shall immediately proceed to AC and again locate our 
subje@. If we want “ Astronomy” we shall go to A once more and then advance to AS 
and find our subje& once again. If however it is “ Astrology ” we want, we proceed a step 
further to AST. Of course I have only used a very short table to illustrate the self-indexing 
principle proposed, this being limited to subjeéts beginning with A. In the full scheme 
employing the whole alphabet there will be some twenty-six important subjects represented 
by a single letter only, and these will very soon be memorised so that in practice the spelling- 
out operation would rarely begin before the second letter ; and as we can represent nearly 
300 subjects up to the second letter, any one of these would in praétice be located instantly. 
So the spelling-out process, which might sound a lengthy one, would usually be performed 
in less time than it takes to describe. The number of subjeéts we could represent, up to the 
third letter would be an enormous increase over the 300, and would be roughly 300 minus 
26 =274 multiplied by 26=7124. So it is evident that even a most detailed specific subje& 
will rarely need more than two operations to locate it. This is equally true whether we use the 
26 preliminary classes or a single sequence of subjects. In the former case we lengthen the 
notation by adding the class letter at the beginning, but at the same time the competition 
for letters is reduced to 1/26, so that the notation is shortened again at the end. 

In another article I hope to deal with the application of the self-indexing principle to 
“author” and “ chronological” arrangements respectively. 
















































Books on Librarianship 


We have received an interesting report from the Joint Committee of the Birmingham 
and Distri& Branch of the Library Association and of the Association of Assistant Librarians, 
Midland Division. It seems that in O@ober, 1932; the library authorities throughout the 
area covered were circularised with a list of the essential books on librarianship, compiled 
from the examination syllabus of the Library Association. In July, 1933, the libraries were 
again circularised with a view to ascertaining what further books had been added. The results 
are now issued, showing the stock of books on librarianship each library possessed in 1932, 
the number of copies added during 1933, and the total number of works possessed at the 
present time. The list is naturally headed by Birmingham itself, with a total number of copies 
of these works of 1,068. Coventry follows with the number, which is in proportion to its 
population, of 155. The more important of the public libraries in the distri& seem to have 
responded, with the exception of Stoke, which only reported for the current year that it 
acquired 63 works, making a total as far as known of 63. 

There is one curious point to be noted, namely, that while many libraries have acquired 
a certain number of these books, varying from ten to fifty, several of them have not added 
any during the past year. Some quite important works have been issued during this peritd 
and it seems curious that these libraries have not added these works for the benefit of their 
Staffs. Several libraries of quite important chara¢ter, such as Shrewsbury, Stafford and 
Brierley Hill have made no return for either period, and consequently they cannot be included 
in the statistics. The details given show that, within the area, in 1932 there were 1,975 text books 
at the disposal of the library staffs. During 1933, 324 copies were added, making a total now in 
the whole of the libraries mentioned in the return of 2,299 text books. This is an interesting 
investigation and shows that there are many libraries that appear to make no provision what- 
ever for the professional advancement of their staffs. It is to be hoped that this return will be 
made public in the distri€, and will be brought to the attention of the librarians and library 
committees. It surely must be considered to the interest of every library that its staff should have 
the best facilities for professional education, 
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The illustration of the building 
is from the architects’ draw- 
ing, and above is shown the 
plan of the bookstack, with a 
section through the tower 


Architect : Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, F.R.I.B.A. 
Consulting Engineer : 
Burnard Geen, M.I.C.E. 


The bookstack runs from ground to roof, and the all-metal 
construction offers maximum protection for the books 
from fire and gives the greatest possible storage place. 
Durability far surpasses that of wooden shelving. Roneo 
have been specialists in Steel Library Equipment of every 
kind for nearly a generation. This Cambridge contract 
and the building of another large bookstack for the 
League of Nations at Geneva are the culmination of a long 
series of installations, large and small, all over the world. 


RONEO LTD., Contracts Department 
5 HOLBORN LONDON, E.C.1 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


My Dear CALLIMACHUs, 

This enthusiasm is the result of sunshine, falling golden through mist to-day, which 
is New Year’s Day. You have noticed how very golden in misty January sunshine can be ; 
and I hope it is prophetic of what 1934 holds in store for you and for all librarians ; indeed, 
for all who love libraries. We are, we fain would believe, the best seleétion of mankind, and 
we have, we also believe, a right to high hopes. After all, the love of books can give more 
to a man than any other thing human, except health, and even the want of that is eased by it 
more than by any other anodyne. May you enjoy that love and also have no need to call 
upon it in any moment of ill-health in the year we enter to-day. 

It should be A Goop Yzar 
if the last returns of the economic position are an index to what comes. Fewer suffer the misery 
of being unwanted to-day than for months past, even if those that do are still too many. 
We are getting round a very awkward corner. The past year saw some good advances in 
librarianship and no serious tragedy. We had our griefs, such as the loss of Ballinger, but 
life is like that. The year saw interesting things, such as Mr. Savage’s library voyage to the 
West Indies, both Mr. Baldwin and Lord Irwin at Chaucer House and, of course, the crown of 
the library year was the opening of the N.C.L. The end of the year saw 


AN INTERESTING CHANGE 

in the honorary secretaryship of the Library Association. Mr. Savage, who told us at Harro- 
gate that he would retire, has done so in part: he is to have a joimt-honorary secretary in 
Mr. Lionel R. McColvin. Under what clause of the constitution this innovation is made | 
dare not say, but no doubt bye-laws can be wangled to bring about so desirable an arrange- 
ment. As Mr. Savage has not retired entirely, there is no need to say more than we are glad 
that he is to remain. It does seem rather strange, however, that fwe persoms are necessary 
to “ represent the Association on all suitable occasions [in the absence of the President and of 
the Chairman of the Council] and [to] a& in an advisory capacity to the Council and officers ” 
—which is a complete statement of the duties of the honorary secretary as laid down in the 
bye-laws ; but which—to the great benefit of the Association—has been consistently ignored 
by Mr. Savage, unless his manifold beneficient aGtivities constitute aéts “in an advisory 
capacity !”” However, good health to him, and thanks. 


1934 
should see interesting things. My diaries have already notes of engagements. There has been 
the attempt, noe without success, to have reunions of library workers at Chaucer House, 
and it is to be hoped that this will continue. There is, at Bagter, the prospect of a Library 
School at Madrid under the care of the London School of Librarianship and, above all, the 
Annual Meeting of the Library Association will be held in London in September. In London! 
I suppose it és desirable sometimes to hold this there, although London in September, when 
everyone that matters is on holiday, all the schools are closed, and general somnolence pervades 
the world, is a place to be avoided. Since, however, the wisdom of those who framed our early 
habits decided that our Annual Meeting must be held in the summer holidays, there appears 
to be no help for it; for I unde the Council hasn’t the virility to change to a more 
reasonable season. It cuts both ways. Year by year we suffer the indignity of being crowded ° 
into already crowded resorts, where we are most unwelcome apart from our money ; knowing, 
too, that if we went in May or June we should be received as guests and not as a nuisance. 
Excuse this growl; I have suffered from the present system too long. On the other hand, 
London is a magnet for provincial members, or some of them, and it certainly is the library 
centre of the world. But, alas! there is no London government centre for us, We are not 
meeting in the city with a welcome by the Lord Mayor ; nor are we the guests of the County 
Counell ; in fad, it appears that we are to be our own hosts. Thus, unless | read the portents 
awry, there cannot be the civic connections in the conference to which we are accustomed. 


I am not sure that this is a disadvantage. “After all, Chaucer House is ow centre, and the 
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Council ought to run an independent conference occasionally. That it will not be able to do so 
effectively as it ought is due to the season at which it will be held: nearly all the men who 
might have graced our proceedings and drawn the Press will be out of town. 

Sir C. T. HaGperGc Wricurt, 
after a life-time devoted to librarianship, has been honoured by the King with a knighthood— 
one of the few graces that distinguish the New Year’s Honours List. The great work at the 
London Library for its many readers and for those of other libraries through its magnificent 
Author Catalogue and Subject Index is at last recognised, to our satisfaction. Why has this 
distinguished librarian not figured in the L.A.? 

New Lipraries 

that will be opened in 1934 will include the great Manchester Central, which will be the largest 
in the country ; Sheffield, also, should be nearing completion ; and it is possible that the 
wonderful library of the University of Cambridge will be nearly finished. There are other 
libraries of lesser rank which are in contemplation. There is not much fear for the movement 
as a whole. 

I have been impressed by the recent eleétion results of the L.A. Undoubtedly 

Tue AssIsTANT 

must play an increasingly important part in library politics, and that being so it is necessary that 
chief librarians should form some, as yet undefined, body of their own to secure themselves 
against the di€tation of young and irresponsible voters. The chief librarian has to satisfy the 
local authority and his position becomes intolerable if a society controlled by people who 
do not share his responsibilities di€tates or promulgates policies which experience may not 
approve as being those of the profession. This danger was foreseen years ago and is now rather 
near. 
Yes: I have been told by several dear friends that a certain youngster who was sucking 
lollipops when I began to write claims as the apex of his life’s efforts that he has saved library 
bulletins from the old stagers. Bless you, and him; youngsters must cut their wisdom teeth 
on something. If we all waited until we were perfeét before we preached, then would all 
pulpits be silent and all pens—certainly mine—would be inaétive. I rejoice in the young. 1934 
is theirs more than ours ; and if occasionally they overstep the limit, the whirligig of time 
will avenge us; for even the young are so for such a short time. 

There was one remark of his to which I felt objeétion : the slighting reference to the best 
report of the year, that from Bristol. As a chronicle of definite achievement, without dubious 
fireworks—and the guff called “ book-display ”—beautifully printed and with illustrations 
of model small branch libraries, this report is one worthy of admiration and imitation. The 
groping to be original is a sign of the unbalanced mind, I would remind its critic. 

Clever Mr. Hilton Smith writes thus, perhaps truly, but I wonder :— 


‘ Librarians themselves...are sig aye to the fatal hypnotism of figures. With mon- 


otonous regularity we learn of issues by the on, new readers by the thousand, and the con- 
tinual breaking of records in every direétion. Last year the quantity of ink, etc., etc.” 

This is really merely a repetition of a paper read before the L.A.A. by Mr. William 
McGill over twenty years ago. I should like to write a note on how successive generations 
repeat themselves. But on the question itself, the purpose of a report is to show Statistically 
the performance of a library, and figures are essential. A good librarian can illuminate them 
in his literary paragraphs, but a report without full statistics is an incompetent work to which 
no librarian should put his hand. The real difficulty is that men cannot see that good and 
thorough routine work is not incompatible_with all the activities of their higher life. One 
need not negleét Shakespeare because one keeps one’s cash record accurately, or be un- 
acquainted with the latest theories of Jeans or Eddington because one’s library stock is 
adequately catalogued. Why limit life ? 

And so, again, may 1934 prosper you. Vale! ERATOSTHENES. 
[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS,” 

—Editor, Tur Lisrary Wor.p.]} 
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Personal News 


Miss Kathleen M. Cooks, F.L.A., Refer- 
ence Library, Birmingham, to be Assistant 
Cataloguer, Coventry Public Libraries. 


Miss Phillis Sayers, A.L.A., Cataloguing 
Department, Sheffield, to be Assistant 
Cataloguer, Coventry Public Libraries. 


Mr. Joseph Pomfret, F.L.A., Chief 
Librarian of Preston, who is an authority on 
diale&, delivered a leéture, “‘ Link that binds 
us to a remote past : In Defence of the Diale&,” 
before the Literary Section of Preston Scientific 
Society. The leéture is printed in The Lancashire 
Daily Post of December 4th. 


Mr. R. W. M. Wright, Direéor, Public 
Libraries and Victoria Art Gallery, Bath, was 
presented on December 11th with an inscribed 
silver salver, in commemoration of his twenty- 
five years’ association with the Public Libraries. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tue Liprary Worup would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
first of each month.| 


Altrincham 

Junior Joy, the Christmas number of the 
Junior Magazine, is a good example of this 
type of bulletin. 


Brighton 

A catalogue of the Autumn Exhibition 
of Modern Piétures in the Public Libraries, 
includes the prices of the works exhibited that 


are available for purchase. 


Burnley 


“ Literary Associations of the North ” is 
the title of an article contributed by Miss 
Margaret M. Brash to the O&ober number of 
the Burnley Library Journal. There is also a 
short note on “ Building up a Library.” 


Burton-on-Trent 


Articles on ‘‘ Local Place Names,” and 
“ Our Book Friends,” appear in the December 
quarterly Bulletin. 











Chesterfield : 
The Bookshelf for O&tober includes a note 
on Hugh Walpole, with a chronological list 


of his novels. 


Croydon 

Dr. Vittorio Camerani’s impressions of 
Croydon Public Libraries, which appeared in 
the Academie e Biblioteche d’Italia, are translated 
and printed in the Reader’s Index and Guide 
for November-December. 


Darlington 

An article on the Dickson Colleéion in 
the Museum appears in the O&ober number 
of the Public Library and Museum Bulletin. 


Derby 

The Public Libraries’ Committee has 
issued the first printed quarterly Book Lif, 
Oétober, 1933. 


Gateshead 


There are sixteen le€tures in the pro- 
gramme arranged for 1933-4. The speech of 
Mr. H. F. Fallaw, J.P., at the Centenary 
celebrations of the Parliamentary enfranchise- 
ment of Gateshead on “ Gateshead a hundred 
years ago” is reprinted in the Oéober 
Gateshead Library Record. 


Glossop 

Glossop Public Library, which has been 
re-organised under the supervision of Mr. F. A. 
Richards, Librarian of Hyde Public Library, 
was formally opened on Oétober 14th last by 
Mr. E. Salter Davies, Dire&tor of Education for 
Kent. 


Hornsey 

In the O&ober number of the Book Lift, 
the Public Libraries’ Committee points out 
that the Hornsey libraries possess one of the 
best colleétions in London of books in foreign 
languages, and gives a list of the latest additions 
to the French, German, Spanish and Italian 
sections. Many historical works on London 
have been purchased during the past few years. 


King’s Lynn 

n excerpt from “ The Beauty of Eng- 
land,” by Thomas Burke, concerning King’s 
Lynn, is printed in the November Readers’ 
Quarterly. The usual classified list of additions 


is given. 
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Kirkcaldy 


At a recent meeting of the Kirkcaldy 
Town Council, it was resolved to proceed with 
the erection of a branch library and child wel- 
fare clinic in one building, at an estimated cost 
of {8,o00. The branch library will include a 
lending department with accommodation for 
10,500 volumes, a combined junior lending 
library and reading-room to contain 3,000 
volumes, and an adult reading-room with 
shelves for a small colleétion of quick-reference 
works. A fine staff-room, as well as a work- 
room, are other features of the new building, 
which it is hoped may be ready for occupation 
before the end of 1934. 


Leeds 


The Commercial and Technical Library 
Bulletin for O&ober contains a classified list 
of commercial periodicals. Two neat little lists, 
What Shall I Be ?, a sele&tion on careers ; and, 
For the Housewife, a sele€&tion on cookery and 
the domestic arts and crafts, are useful examples 
of library publicity of the inexpensive and 
desirable sort. 


London, The Polytechnic 


The autumn, 1933 Polytechnic Library 
Guide contains a classified list of the latest 
additions to the Library. 


Manchester 


In The Manchefler Librarian for November 
the editorial sub-committee offers free member- 
ship of the Manchester and Distri€& Library 
Fellowship for one year for the best contribu- 
tions on two set topics. The chief article in 
this number is entitled ‘‘ Gardens and Garden- 
ing.” 


Norwich 


A sele& list of books in the libraries 
dealing with “‘ The World To-day,” is given 
in the Readers’ Guide for O&tober-December. 
Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, City Librarian, has just 
published in book form roo reprints of his 
recent contribution to “ Norfolk Archaeology,” 
entitled “ The Waits of the City of Norwich 
through four centuries to 1790,” with four 
plates. This work is the result of extensive 
researches among the city archives, 











al 


Nottingham 
The Autumn- Winter number of the Bud//etig 


is devoted to a list of plays and books on Stage- 
craft and Dramatic Criticism. 


St. Albans 


Mr. E. W. Green, the City Librarian, has 
compiled an attractive pamphlet, Fifty Years 
of the St. Albans Debating Society, 1883-1933. 


Stalybridge 

The leéture syllabus of the Astley 
Cheetham Public Libraries for 193 3-34 contains 
a list of lantern le&tures on travel, photogra 
gardening and poultry keeping, etc. A | 
recital, “‘ Stories from the Operas,” has been 
given by Mr. F. I. Cowles, of the Swinton 
and Pendlebury Public Libraries. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 


Alterations and extensions now being 
carried out at the Central Library, Pendlebury, 
will, when completed, double the size of the 
pies department. The extensions are being 

out under the direétion of the surveyor, 
pos the new shelving will be installed by the 
Sankey-Sheldon Co. The enlargement of the 
premises has been made necessary by the 
phenomenal growth of the library service 
during the past few years. The authority 
opened a new branch library at Clifton in June, 
and the distri@ is now served by four separate 
eStablishments. 


West Ham 


When Mr. Donald McDougall took over 
the Chief Librarianship of the West Ham Public 
Libraries, he prepared a comprehensive report 
on Library Service in West Ham. The Public 
Libraries’ Committee have recommended, and 
the Council approved of, the suggestions for 
improvement made in t mts 2 Alterations 
to the Central Library Canning Town 
Library, at an estimated cost of £1,000, will be 
proceeded with at an early date and in due 
course the remainder of the proposals with 
regard to a new Central Library and four 
branch libraries will be carried out. The new 
branch at Silvertown, in the building formerly 
known as Tate Institute, will be opened early 
this year. 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAwWrELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


Coventry Public Libraries—The Coventry 
Libraries: Report of the Committee on 
the year’s work, together with the 3rd 
Annual Report of the Museum. City 
Librarian, E. Austin Hinton, B.A., F.L.A. 
Population, 182,000. Ba rigs Rate for 
the period, 2.5d. Produé of 1d. Rate, 
£4,069. Stock: Lending, 52,527; Refer- 
ence, 20,924; Commercial and Technical, 
6,817; Teachers and Parents Colleétion, 
4,113; Local Colleétion, 3,964; Schools, 
8,626 ; Branches, 47,727. Additions, 12,205. 
Withdrawals, 5,618. Issues: Lending, 
318,910; Branches, 476,666; Schools, 
170,101 ; Extension Services, 4,980. 
Borrowers, 30,486; extra tickets, 36,020. 
Branches, 6 

The Committee are a; able to record consider- 
able development in the library service, the progress of 
which is refleéted in the increased use made of the 
various facilities provided. During the past ten years 
the home-reading issues have been considerably more 
than doubled, andi in the year reviewed above showed an 
increase of 9 per cent. over the previous twelve months. 

With this continued expansion, the congestion at the 

Central library, where the bulk of the extra work has 

been carried out, has steadily increased, and the com- 

mittee has found it expedient to acquire some additional 

adjacent premises. It is hoped po provision for a 

properly equipped junior library will be provided in 

this extention. The City Council has approved the 
recommendations of the special sub-committee for the 
compilation of a complete card catalogue of the whole 
of the libraries ; a full examination of the stock with the 
view to revision ; and the checking and co-ordination 
of the classification. The committee have lost one of its 

most valued members by the death of Alderman J. I. 

Bates, after 46 years’ service. Alderman Bates bequeathed 

his colleétion of fossils, minerals, books, etc., to the 

libraries, and the ultimate residue of his estate to the 

City upon trust to assist in establishing a natural history 

and science museum, and, or, a piéture gallery. During 

the year the Museum was "visited by 18,814 people. 


Great YarRMouTH Public Libraries and 
Museum.—34th Annual Report. Chief 
Librarian and Curator, R. G. Watlow, A.L.A. 
Population, 56,771. Stock: Lending, 
14,005 ; Junior, 2,075 ; Reference, 13,145 ; 
Branch, 5,554. Additions, 3,153. Issues: 
Lending, 166,290 ; Junior, 33,683 ; Branch, 
94,829. Borrowers, 7,598, extra tickets, 
1,438. 1 Branch. 


This report covers the first full year’s working of 
the open access syStem in the lending library. It has 





been eminently satisfaétory, and given much pleasure 

to borrowers. The new order has resulted in an in- 

crease of 83,929 issues compared with last year. 2,634 

new borrowers have been enrolled. The work amongst 

children, and the aétivities of the branch library have 

Steadily increased. The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 

have made the committee a book-purchase grant of 

£800, to be spread over three years. The committee 
record with deep regret the ing of their chairman, 

Mr. Alderman R. F. E. Ferrier, and Mr. H. B. Johnson. 

Mrs. Johnson has —ofenerously presented her late 

husband’s colleétion of local books, etc., to the library. 

InrorD Public Libraries.—Report of the 
Public Libraries’ Committee, 1932-33. 
Borough Librarian, W.}. Chamberlain, A.L.A. 
Population, 131,046. Stock: Lending, 
32,604; Junior, 5,975; Reference, 3,308 ; 
Branch, 18,110; Delivery Stations, 3,599. 
Additions, 6,317. Issues: Lending, 770,060 ; 
Reference, 33,159; Branch, 242,511; De- 
livery Stations, 52,721. Borrowers, 29,672, 
extra tickets, 10,517. 1 Branch. 2 Delivery 
Stations. 

The work of the libraries in the year under review, 
as assessed by the total annual issues, has been the most 
successful since the establishment of the sy$tem 24 years 
ago. Two interesting records were set up. Over one 
million issues were attained for the first time, and the 
increase over the previous year (105,753) was the largest 
ever recorded. ‘Thr cuvten © this exceptional volume 
of work are given as the rapid. growth of the Borough, 
the economic depression, and in greater measure, to the 
more general and increasing public reco of the 
value of the services offered. The Central library suffers 
from congestion, but has been partially relieved by 
alterations to the service counter. The Seven Kings 
library has continued to increase its work which is 
expeéted to grow enormously in the near future owing 
to the housing development in the distri&. 

Inx.ey Public Library and Museum.—Report 
of the Committee, 1932-1933. Librarian, 
William Graham, F.L.A. Population, 9,721. 
Rate, 3.1d. Income from Rate, {1,046, 
Total Stock, 16,074. Additions, 808. With- 
drawals, 930. Issues, 103,809. Borrowers, 
3,474, extra tickets, 532. 

A survey of the work of the library during the 
past fourteen years is included in the above report, and 
shows that good progress has been made in all activities. 
In this period the issues have grown 71 per cent. The 
book stock has outgrown its accommodation, 
recently a Storage room was acquired for housing about 
2,000 volumes which are only called for on rare occa- 
sions. This, for a time, solves the problem of the 
= of the lending department. The percentage 

lation now = os benny stands at the very 
high he of 35. t and Guide seétion of the 


junior library me a to be very lar, and has 
earned the praise of the quarters (Boy 
Scouts’ Association). A co of about fifty Roman 


coins found in the » cthoeeed have been added to 


the museum. 
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Liverroot Public Libraries, Museums and 
Walker Art Gallery —8oth Annual Report 
for the year ending 31$8t March, 1933. Chief 
Librarian, at the time of this report, George 
H. Parry, F.L.A. Population, 861,935. 
Rate, 2.5;d. Income from Rate, £57,961. 
Stock: Lending, 303,236; Reference, 
245,357. Additions, 64,834. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 4,317,497; Junior, 934,843; Music 
Library, 56,508 ; Reference, 613,867 ; Com- 
mercial Library, 168,303. Borrowers, 
142,481, extra tickets, 15,295. Branches, 18. 

The latest addition to the sy$tem of libraries is the 

Knotty Ash branch, which was opened in January last, 

and is fast becoming @ popular and successful institution. 

The 62,000 books issued there helped to swell the = 

circulation to 565,200 above that of 193 2. 

ere&tion of a library on the Fazakerley Hall Come 

estate is nearing completion, and it is hoped to be able 
to open it during this autumn. An increase in the use 
made of the Commercial reference library is attributed 
to slowly reviving trade. The new Gallery of Economic 

Botany in the museum was opened in July and is the 

first of its kind in this country. The City Council 

approved the committee’s recommendations to charge 
non-residents who wish to borrow a subscription of 

58. per ticket per year. The local collection received the 

valuable addition of 1,769 half-plate photographic 

negatives of historical buildings and places of interest 
in the city and the county. An important colle&ion of 
17th and 18th century documents relating to the Moore 
family of Bankhall have been acquired by the libraries. 

The catalogue of the music library is now completed 

and is being printed. A union catalogue of fiction in all 

the junior libraries has also been compiled. 


Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 

By Frep Bartow. 
THe purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of 
important books, but particularly to show to 
what degree, if any, they have been revised. 
My experience is that librarians find this 
information difficult to obtain. 


Brooke (Geoffrey) Horse-Sense and Horse- 
manship of To-day. JI/ius. Ed. 2. 1933. 
(Constable, 15s.) 

The edition of 1924 was reprinted eight times, and 

now has been revised throughout in detail: There is a 

new chapter of twenty-seven $ + ag several illustra- 

tions on “ The Showing of Saddle Ho * 

Catmany (Edmund). 
Calmany revised: a revision of Edmund 
Calmany’s account of the ministers and 
others ejected and silenced, 1660-2. 1924. 


(O.U.P., 40s.) 


A revision and amplification of the edition of 17025 


akan (A. G.) 





which omitted numerous names now included. The 

four Welsh Dioceses, which appeared in the original, 

are now omitted. 

Carcupo.e (N.) Simple Pruning. I//us. Ed. 2, 
1933. (Collingridge, 2s. 6d.) 

x There are a few revisions throughout the text, and 

the seétion dealing with shrubs has been amplified. A 

calendar of pruning operations is included, and a new 

chapter is now devoted to the Lorette system of pruning. 

CiarkE (Allen) Windmill Land. I//us., map, 
1933. (Foulsham, 7s. 6d.) 

The present volume combines the first edition of 
1916, and the greater part of the second series “‘ More 
Windmill Land.” ’ without any alteration of the text save 

minor corre€tions. These sketches of the country round 

Blackpool first appeared in various Lancashire news- 

papers. 

CuarKE (j. J.) The Local Government of the 
United Kingdom (and the Irish Free State). 
Ed. 8. 1933. (Pitman, r2s. 6d.) 

First published in 1922, a new edition appearing 
yearly since 1929. Besides incorporating the legislation 
of 1932-3, the chapter on Town Planning has been 
entirely re-written, so as to include the provisions of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932. The Irish 
section has also been recast. 

CuarkE (J. J.) Outlines of Central Govern- 
ment. . 6. 1934. (Pitman, 5s.) 

A new seétion has been added on Social and 
Political Theory, with a c rc on Adminiftrative 
Law. There is also a new c t on International 
Indebtedness, which no By a summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the World Economic Conference. 

Day (L. F.) Pattern Design, revised and en- 
larged, by Amor Fenn. I//us. Ed. 2. 1933. 


(Batsford, ros. 6d.) 

The text differs only slightly from that of the 1903 
edition and subsequent reprints, save that the chapter 
on Borders has some added material. There is a new 
chapter by the editor, a friend of the author, on Develop- 
ment of Pattern Design, The illustrations have been 
thoroughly overhauled, many of the old ones re-drawn 
or replaced, with the result that the total number is 
now slightly less than formerly. 

Guazier (Richard) A Manual of Historic 
Ornament. I//us. Ed. 5. 1933. (Batsford, 
128. 6d.) 

This book, first published in 1899, was enlarged in 
et bf the addition of sixteen photographic plates and 

ive text. The present edition shows littl 
revision, but some plates in colour have been 


added, together with a number of line and half-tone — 


illustrations. 


Hawrrey (R. G.) Trade Depression and the — 
Way Out. Ed. 2. 1933. (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) _ 


The edition of 1931 was little more than a 


but now the text has been more than doubled. The new _ 
material consists of a narration of events since the sus- 
pension of the gold standard, and of an elaboration of — 


—~ oe particularly in the discussion of ovet- 


and non-monetary theories of the depression. — 
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Kexiy’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed and 
Official Classes. 1934. (Kelly, 30s.) 

A new feature in the sixtieth annual edition is 
sixteen pages of comprehensive information on all the 
packs of staghounds and foxhounds in the Three 
Kingdoms. 

Jeans (Sir James) The Universe Around Us. 
Illus. Ed. 3. 1933. (C.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 

In his preface the author says “ the three years 
which have cape since the second edition of this book 
appeared have been more than usually eventful for those 
parts of science with which the book deals.”” The new 
topics include uncharged neutrons, positively charged 
elef&trons, the expansion of the universe and cosmic 
radiation, and new spectroscopic methods for investi- 
gating the constitution and rotation of stars. The added 
material increases the sizé of the book by about twenty- 
five pages. 

NicHoson (R. T.) The Austin Seven Book, 
revised by J. H. Leather. Illus. 1933. 
(Gregg, 2s. 6d.) 

First published in 1927, and last revised in 1931. 
The present edition gives full details of the improve- 
ments and alterations to the car, which are Stated to be 

ter than one any other similar period in the car’s 

Einory. Several of the seétions have been re-written by 

the present author, whilst some matter has been 

omitted. The general arrangement of the book remains 
the same. 


Rartway YEAR Boox 

This annual is now discontinued, but is included in 
Universal Directory of Railway Officials, published at 20s. 
Rocer (P. M.) Thesaurus of English Words 

and Phrases. 1934. (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) 

Since the publication of this book in 1852 several 
revisions and extensions have appeared, the last en- 
largement being in 1925. Again there have been added 
a large number of words and phrases, ‘whilst some 
alternative and obsolete spellings have been removed. 
The general arrangement and the classification remain 
the same. The body of the book is about four pages 
longer, and the index has been extended by 13 pages, 
representing about 3,200 references. 


SearxeE (A. B.) The Chemistry and Physics of 
Clays. Ed. 2. 1933. (Benn, 55s.) 


Very little of the matter is a mere reproduétion of 
the 1923 edition. Although there has been no great 
advance in the study of clays during the last ten years, 
there is much new information in the book. 


Srock ExcHANGeE OrriciaL YEAR Book. 
1934. (Skinner, 60s.) 

The Stock Exchange Year Book and The Stock 
ae Official Intelligence are to be combined, and will 
be published in March under the above title. 

Topp (J. A.) The Mechanism of Exchange : 
a handbook of economics. Ed. 4. (O.U.P., 
7s. 6d.) 

This book was originally planned in 1917 as an 
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elementary text book, and was revised in 1919 and again 
in 1927. The present edition has two new chapters, 
which deal with the situation since 1928. Part of the 
chapter on Free Trade has now been omitted, and the 
‘tatistical appendix has been revised to date. The book 
is now 48 pages longer than previously. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. COLE’ 
(George Watson) An Index to Bibliographi- 
cal Papers published by The Bibliographical 
Society and The Library Association, 
London, 1877-1932. 4to, W fs, pp. x., 
262. Chicago, University of Chicago Press 
(Cambridge University Press), 1933. 18s. net. 

The monographs and papers pee by the 

Bibliographical Society and the Library Association 

during the period 1877-1932 constitute a mass of 

bibliographical information, which has now, in Mr. 

G. Watson Cole’s valuable Index, been made accessible. 

The Index is by authors and subjeés in one alphabet. 

As most libraries the publications of both 

societies, they will find it essential to add this volume 

as a guide to their use. The work has been excellently 
done, the few mistakes occurring being almost unavoid- 
able. A paper by Robert Lewis Steele, on Humphrey 

Dyson, Pm vac | to his father, is one we notice. 
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Boox-Auction Recorps. A Priced and 
Annotated Quarterly Record of London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin Book- 
Auctions. Vol. 30, Part 4. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp. 397-610. London, Stevens Son and 
Stiles, 1933. 308. net per annum. 

Part IV. of this work is always especially welcome, 
as its index makes the records contained in the three 
previous parts more easily available. The part contains 
3,261 entries, and completes the auction season of 
October, 1932, to August, 1933. Pp. 505-513 give a 
list of the books from the library of Marie Louise, 
Archduchess of Austria. 

ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LrreraturE, Vol. XIII., 1932. Edited 
for The Modern Humanities Research 
Association by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted 
by Leslie N. Broughton. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
x., 274. Cambridge, Bowes, 1933. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The most useful volume for any student of English 
Language and Literature of any period. It registers 
the whole of the work done here, in America and on the 
Continent of Europe. No reference library can afford 
to be without the set. 

Best Booxs oF THE YEAR 1931. Edited by 
Alex. J. Philip. New Series, Vol. Ill. 4to, 
cloth, pp. 132. Gravesend, Philip, (1933). 
12s. 6d. net. 

A very useful selection from the books of the year 
arranged in classified (Dewey) order. The two 
trade catalogues being , one in alphabetical 
order of authors and subjeéts and the other in large 
subje& classes, do not give the librarian the clear view 
of the literature on definite subjeéts. On the other hand 
they include all the books published during the year. 
All three annual bibliographies are really essential to 
an understanding of the literary produétions of each 
year. 

Tue Wertrers’ AND Artists’ YEAR Book, 
1934. A Directory for Writers, Artists and 
Photographers. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xl., 296. 
London, Black, (1935). 38. 6d. net. 

The 1934 issue of this well-known year-book 
contains the usual features. Among the new articles 
are Writi fr the Religious Press, by the Rev. Gordon 

a ; ips on Writing for Broadcasting by Claude 
Hulbert. The list of American Jou has been 
correéted and brought up to date in the States, and the 
index has been carefully revised. 

Lapewi1G (Paul) Politik der Biicherei Eine 
Grundlegung ihrer Aufgaben im Kul-~ 
turleben der Gegenwart zugleich ein Hand- 
buch fiir den Fachunterricht. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii., 492. Leipzig, Lorentz, 1934 (1933). 
RM. 12. 

The third edition of one of the very few works 
which attempt to deal with Librarianship as a whole, not 
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merely from the administrative side. The review of the 

position of the Library in modern culture is of 

considerable value. 

RocHDALe Pusiic Lipraries. Catalogue of 
Books in the Central Lending Library. 
History and Geography. pp. 266, 8vo. 
1933- 

This volume forms the seventh in the series of 
Class Lists published by the Rochdale Libraries. It is 
a minutely classified catalogue, with author and subje& 
indexes. 


LiverPoot Pusiic Lipraries. Catalogue of 
Music in the Liverpool Public Libraries. 
With an Introduction by A. K. Holland. 


8vo, wrappers, pp. v., 374. Liverpool 
Libraries, Museums and Arts Committee, 
1933. IS. 

The Liverpool Libraries have a very large collection 
of Music and Musical Literature, to which this ca 
forms an excellent guide. It is in ical order, 
including both authors and subjeéts. If a criticism may 
be offered, it is that there are too many undated items. 
Some effort should be made to supply a date in these 
cases, if only the century. 

BULLETIN OF THE JOHN Ry LANps LiprRary, 
MANCHESTER. Vol. 17, No. 2, July, 1933. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Contains articles on “ Instruments and Discipline 
of Learning,” by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres; 
“ Racial Distribution in the Light of Archacology,” by 
H. J. Fleure; “ The Provisions of Oxford: A For- 

Document and Some Comments,” by H. G, 

Richeedeon : “The Miller’s Tale: A Study of an 

Unrecorded Fragment in Relation to the First Printed 

Text,” by Guthrie Vine ; and others. 

WesLeyAN Universiry. Library Handbook, 
1933-34. Compiled by Fremont Rider, 
Librarian. Cr. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 92. 
Middletown, Conn., 1933. 

This little volume contains a description of the 
i t of the library, how to find 
bibliographies, etc. It will be found useful in its own 
line, and the Librarian of the Wesleyan University of 
Middletown, Conn., is to be congratulated on this, his 
first library manual. 

Wur4rakgr’s ALMANACK, 1934. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 992. London, Whitaker, 1933. 6s. net. 

The de 


“r of “Whitaker” from its’ 
foundation in 1 ~ heap commen vente } aye the 
increased complexi rn life. From 360 pages 
in len mais maichad toun..weile tn Radee of. ae 
references has grown to 25,000. Always increasing in — 
size and usefulness, “ Whitaker ” is easily the bemt ingle — 
volume reference book for the librarian, the jou it 
or the publicist. a 
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tion, 1932, by H. A. Gold, J. P. Lamb, H. 
Lingard, S. A. Pitt, and R. D. Hilton Smith, 
revised and enlarged by the Authors; with 
Notes on the Discussions and other supple- 
mentary material, Edited by R. D. Hilton 
Smith, F.L.A. 8vo, cloth, pp. 68. London, 
The Library Association, 1933. 4s. 6d. net. 
To members, 3s. 

At the Bournemouth Conference of the Library 
Association in 1932, five papers concerning heating, 
lighting and decoration of libraries were , and this 
volume is the result ; each one of the papers having been 
revised or extended by its author, with additions taken 
from the discussions which followed. Here is much 
useful and up-to-date material, which should be a 
compulsory Study for all architeéts who have to deal 
with library buildings. They would learn what the men 
who have to live and work in such buildings think of 
their surroundings. 


Macey (Alan) Your Hidden Powers. 8vo, 
pp. 118. London, Fenland Press, 1933. 
Paper, 2s.; cloth, 3s. net. 

This volume on how to realise ideals and 
obtain hearts’ desires, has been written with the worthy 
intention of teaching people how to build up charaéter 
and make the most of their personality and such 
talents as lie latent within them. 


HotpswortH (L. V.) Anima: The Pilgrim 
of the Cross. Illustrated. 8vo, boards, 
pp. 64. London, Longmans, 1933. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

A quaint littlke work based on ten old-fashioned 
piatures giving an allegorical Story of the progress of 
the soul through the materia] world. 

Srock (Vaughan) The Life of Chrift. A 

consecutive narrative transcribed from the 

texts of the Four Gospels. Eight wood 
engravings by M. L. Wethered. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xx., 230. London, Methuen, 

1933. 6s. net. 

A book which should a to those who want 
simple biography of Jesus Christ chiefly from the 
historical point of view. 

RECENT PoErrRY, 1923-1933. Edited, with an 
Introduétion, by Aida Monro. Cr. 8vo, 
boards, pp. xii., 212. London, Howe and 
The Poetry Bookshop, 1933. 5s. net. 

A representative sele@tion of modern poetry written 
during the decade following the 1922 volume of 
Georgian Poetry. Only poets, whose outlook or technique 
is definitely new, are included in this colleétion. 

Casson (Herbert N.) How to Get the Five 
Goodwills. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 142. 
London, Efficiency Magazine, (1933). Reet net 


A prattical business book on how to sell a bus 
y, #¢., to the employees, 2 te pilin, 0 to 
1s, bankers, or investors. 
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SHAH JAHAN 


A Play in Five Acts 


by 
L. STANLEY JAST 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 112 pp., portrait 
Price 6s. 0d. net 


‘In his new . Mr. L. S. Jast treats on the heroic 
is that M Ruapeser of India who built in memory 
of his favourite wife the loveliest tomb that the mind and 
hand of man have conceived. His Shah Jahan is a 
memorable figure, subtly conceived and finely expressed. 
As the chronicle of his unfolds in its fourteen scenes, 
the spiritual struggles of the man, handled in verse that 
has often both beauty and tion, lift him from the 
ruck of the commonplace give him nobility .. . 
The tale of him is told with a gravity, a sincerity, and a 
measure of beauty that holds one to the end, and that 
end is no easy one to compass without anti - climax.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 


Becntectn pplinate, 
Prosp free on apt 


GRAFTON & CO. 


Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street 
London, W.C.1 
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FICTION. 


Brandon (John G.) West End! Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 282. London, Methuen, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The invasion of American crooks into London 
and their search for ‘‘ suckers ” in which the adventures 
of a Billion Dollar parrot play a large part. 


Brown (Walter C.) Murder at Mocking House. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 316. London, Lippincott, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

An American dete&ive Story of a good class and 
without many of the usual stereotyped surroundings 
and episodes. 

Ciouston (J. Storer) Button Brains. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Sorry, Mr. Clouston, but we are not amused. 


Mechanical men are not good subjeéts for your humour. 
Get back to the lunatic at large and we will laugh again. 


Corserr (James) Death Comes to Fanshawe. 
A Secret Service Thriller. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

“ Thriller” is corre&. All the ingredients are 
present. The secret formula, secret service agents and 

Tr-r-raitors. 


Cousins (E. G.) I Will Not Cease. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth. pp. 286. London, Denis Archer, 
1933. 7S. 6d, net. 

An anti-war story with more than a touchof satire. 
Originating in a Cornish village the country is put to all 
the horrors of modern warfare and for six weeks 
undergoes tortures and dangers unspeakable. Then 


there comes relief. 


Daruincron (W. A.) Mr. Cronk’s Cases. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

Quite an amusing series of Stories of the old 
lawyer's clerk who fancied himself as a dete€tive. We 
seem to recolle& something of the same kind from a 
much more famous pen, but Mr. Darlington has 
succeeded where the other book failed and has shown 
Mr. Cronk’s astonishment when things broke in his 
dire&tion with considerable verve. 


ENGLAND (E. M.) The Sealed Temple. Cr, 
8vo, cloth, pp. 336. London, Fenland, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

Treasure among ruins is the theme of this Story 
which opens in Australia and veers to the swampy 
tracts of Central America. Con and Miles are rivals 
for the heroine’s love and the plot is well carried out. 


Heprte (Anne) Scotch Broth. Frontis. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Religious 
Traé& Society, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

This Story is described as “a medley of good 

things,” and a “ broth of a book.” fa&, it is a 
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pleasant and simple domestic Story about two sifters, 
one married, the other single, who take a cottage on the 
border and make friends with their neighbours. It 
contains much good sense and a humorous outlook on 
life. 


Hruu (Grace Livingston) Matched Pearls. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, Lippincott, 
1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

The flawless String of pearls that became Connie’s 
the day she joined the church led to her meeting with 
someone so different from her other college boy friends. 
A romance in which true religion plays a lasting part. 
Kerr (Lennox) Ice. A Tale of Effort. With 

decorations by William Kermode. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 196. London, Lane, 1933. 
6s. net. 

A Story of the ship Awrora and the fight of one 
man against enormous odds in the Arétic. 


Lang (Gret) The Unknown Enemy. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Attacks on the life of a small boy are thwarted by 
an ex-C.1.D. man, a Chinese genius and a few ordinary 
people. The criminal is, of course, the least suspeéted 
person. 


Locxwoop (Vera) A Persian Carpet. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, . Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A smell of bazaars in the Orient, the colour and 

ion of an eastern city, the lure of the Rose Carpet, 
its beauty pitted against a woman’s honour, and the 
conquest at last of true love. 


Luck (Peter) Who Killed Robin Cockland ? 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 310. London, Jenkins, 


1933. 78. 6d. net. 
The mysterious “ pub.” on the edge of the cliff. 

The Strange motor boat and the baffling Frenchman, 

What did they all mean? Robin Cockland investigated 

and his corpse was washed up on shore to prove that 

investigation was dangerous. His friend takes up the 
iry, and solves the problem satisfaCtorily for himself 
the reader. 

Marrer (Jean) The Coral Reef. Translated 
from the French by Marjorie Dixon. Cr, 
8vo, cloth, pp. 280. London, Lovat 
Dickson, 1933. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Story of adventure, love, murder, myStery 
and the island of Tonga-tabu. 

Wape (Henry) Mist on the Saltings. Frontis. 
Cr. 8¥o, cloth, pp. 342. London, Constable, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wade has certainly improved his Style and 
method in this excellent murder story. The deteftive 
although quite up to his work does not obéstrué the 


view of the other charaéters and the topography and 
map do not worry the reader unduly. 
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Weis (Carolyn) The Master Murderer. A 
Fleming Stone Deteétive Novel. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Lippincott, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

With four murders in one house in one night and 
the only visible clues leading nowhere, Fleming Stone 
had his work cut out. However he rises to the occa- 
sion and, in one of those general meetings of everybody 
conneéted with the case that some writers are so fond 
of, exposes the real and most unexpected criminal. 
Quite one of the author’s best. 


JUVENILE. 


Fasricius (Johan Wigmore) Java Ho! The 
Adventures of Four Boys amid Fire, Storm 
and Shipwreck. Abridged and Translated 
by M. C. Darnton. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii., 296. Methuen, 1933. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A Story based on the log book of Willem Ysbrants- 
roon Bontekoe, the Dutch skipper who in 1618 under- 
took a voyage to the East Indies which made his name 
famous all over Europe. The author has a fund of 
humour which extends to the numerous illustrations 
drawn by himself. 

Kern (Felicity) The Oakhill Guide Company. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. Blackie, 
3s. 6d. net. 

An adventurous school story for girls with plenty 
of “ guiding ”’ interest. 

Kinsey (Alfred C.) New Introduction to 
Biology. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv., 
840. Chicago, Lippincott, 1933. 9s. net. 

A useful exhaustive book this with a problem 
to every piéture (502) and a few over. It is a new 
edition containing the results of later scientific research, 
but neither the publisher nor the author make clear 
when and in what form the original material was issued. 


ANIMAL STORIES FROM ANDREW LANG. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 492. London, 
Longmans, 1933. 6s. net. 

One hundred and eleven of the best animal stories 
written by Andrew Lang and vouched for by one of 
his juvenile readers. There are seven coloured plates 
and one hundred other illustrations. A most deleétable 
gift book. . 

Seton (Ernest Thompson) Famous Animal 
Stories: Animal Myths, Fables, Fairy 
Tales, Stories of Real Animals. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xxi., 666. London, Lane, 1933. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

A colleétion of animal Stories, ancient and modern. 
666 pages of delight for those who love them, culled 
from such divers sources as Aecsop’s Fables, Jack 
London, James Oliver Curwood, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Grimm, Hans Andersen and Mark Twain, to mention 
only a few, and numbering in all 116 stories, divided 
into four main classes. Seton Thompson is himself a 
genius at telling stories of this charaéter and a fair pro- 
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portion of his own are included in his admirably chosen 

selection. 

WEsTERMAN (Percy F.) King for a Month. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. Warne, 
38. 6d. net. 

How an ex-midshipman became a temporary 
substitute for the heir to a kingdom, and his exciting 
experiences as King of Trentavia. This is another of 
WeSterman’s romantic adventure Stories. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. November, 1933. 

More Books: The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. November and December, 
1933. 

CotumsiA Untversitry. School of Library 
Service. 1933-1934. 

Jannaway (F. G.) The Bible Divine. A 
Challenge to the Sceptic. 

Tue LrisRARIAN AND Book Wor.p. November 
and December, 1933. 
THe Lisrary ASSISTANT. 

December, 1933. 

Tue Liprary AssociaATION RECORD. Novem- 
ber and December, 1933. 

THe Lrsrary Journat. November rst, 
November 15th, and December 1& (Parts 
I, and II.), 1933. 

Macpona_p (F, M.) The Death of the Brahan 
Seer. A Play in One A&. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp. 16. Stirling, Mackay, (1933) 6d. net 

Onrario Liprary Review. Canadian Book 
Week Number. November, 1933. 

Sr. Lours Pusirc Liprary MonrHiy BULLE- 
tin. November-December, 1933. 

Soman (Naomi) The Bridge-People, their 
Spiritual Evolution and Destiny. Oxford, 
Blackwell. 1s. net. 

Sremn (Palmer) Fly My Swallow. A Merry 
Guide through Hungarian Songs and Gipsy 
Music. Budapest, Dr. G. Vajna & Co. 33. 

WHLsoN BULLETIN For LisraARIANs. November 
and December, 1933. 


Reprints of the Month 


Riizy (W.) The Garden of Delight. Jenkins, 
2s. 6d. 


A Yorkshire romance. 


November and 


Ritzer (W.) Rachel Bland’s Inheritance. Jen- 


kins. 2s. 6d. 
A Yorkshire story. 
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The Library Association 


Wesr MipLanps MEETING AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Wesr Midlands Librarians visited Selly Oak 
Colleges’ Library, Birmingham, on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, November 15th, 1933, 
the occasion being a joint meeting of the 
Birmingham and Distri Branch of the 
Library Association and the Midland Division 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
Se&tion with the students of the Colleges. 

Before the librarians and the students met, 
the former were shown over the library by 
Mr. G. Woledge, B.A., the Librarian, who gave 
an extremely interesting account of the growth 
and scope of the library. The visitors paid 
particular attention to the recently published 
first volume of the scholarly catalogue of the 
great Mingana Collection of Eastern Christian 
Manuscripts, prepared by Dr. Mingana himself 
which was displayed. Refreshments followed, 
and a hearty welcome to the library was ex- 
tended by Professor J. C. Kydd, M.A., Chair- 
man of the Colleges’ Library Committee. The 
party then moved to the George Cadbury 
Memorial Hall, where they were joined by a 
group of students of the Colleges. 

Mr. H. M. Cashmore, F.L.A. (City 
Librarian, Birmingham), took the chair, and 
in congratulating Mr. J. H. Davies, F.L.A., 
on his appointment to the post of Chief 
Assistant in the Paddington Public Libraries, 
paid a warm tribute to the work done by Mr. 
Davies in Birmingham, both as a member of 
the staff of the Birmingham Public Libraries 
and as an enthusiastic Honorary Secretary of 
the Midland Division of the Association of 
Assistant Librarians. 

The meeting then proceeded to debate 
the motion: ‘‘ That, compared with other 
cultural influences of our time, the Public 
Library is failing to fulfil its true funétion.” 
In opening for the affirmative, Mr. W. C. 
Hornby (Fircroft College) made what was, 
from a debating point of view, a clever attack 
an the public library, without throwing much 
light on the alleged superiority of “ other 
cultural influences.” In thus meeting his 
opponents the librarians on their own ground, 
Mr. Hornby presented Mr. F. J. Patrick 
(Deputy City Librarian, Birmingham), who 
opened for the negative, with a tactical advan- , 
tage of which he made good use. 
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Mr. T. B. Phillips (Kingsmead )» 
in supporting the affirmative, prod a 
thoughtful procession of aétivities which he 
considered libraries should but do not pursue, 
only to be informed by Mr. A. D. Roberts 
(Birmingham Public Libraries) that most of 
them have been efficiently performed by 
librarians for generations past, while the re- 
mainder, for reasons duly given, were definitely 
undesirable. 

A lively discussion followed and, o:: the 
motion being put to the meeting, it was los 
by a large majority. It is only right to record 
that the preponderance of librarians in the 
audience was largely responsible for the size 
of the majority. 


Correspondence 
The Editor, THe Liprary Worxp. 
December 3rd, 1933 
“ A MISREPRESENTATION.” 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an 
article in your November issue, under the 
title of “ The Disseé&ion of an Ambitious 
Scheme,” by Mr. Sidney W. Anderson, A.L.A. 
The article, which purports to be a critical 
examination of my scheme, turns out to be a 
discourteous misrepresentation of it. No 
librarian who read my article, could possibly 
have misunderstood my intention with regard 
to the mnemonic names that appeared in the 
right-hand column. In his to make 
me appear ridiculous, Mr. Anderson can 
hardly have enhanced his own prestige in 
the eyes of the members of his profession. 
In any case, the mnemonic device to which he 
almost limits his attention, is clearly a non- 
essential of the scheme, and was a 
added after the scheme itself was comp 
The haste with which Mr. Anderson comes to 
the attack ot a Se ae ae 
shews a lamentable lack of a sense of propriety. 
Such impatience achieves nothing. 

I take this opportunity to state that I 
invite, and will reply to any serious criticism 
of my scheme, but let it courteous and 
dignified as befits the members of a great 
arp A librarian, however, who be- 
ittles his profession by ing to an author’s 
serious work as a “ stop-gap” and a “ fan- 
tastic cocktail ” must not expeé a serious reply. 

Yours, etc., 
“ Daleview,” E, Tarrant SMITH. 

Main Road, Holland-on-Sea, Essex. 
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Editorial 
Every method employed by librarians to bring books to the notice of readers may be justified 
It is thus desirable to devote an occasional issue of THe Lisrary Wor tp to this attraétive 
subje&. Our writers take differing views, but there is always a single aim in their work : 
to bring right book and reader into acquaintance. We might have to meet the challenge, 
which indeed one of our writers implies, that such book display may defieé the Library from 
its original, rightful purpose. Until these terms are defined such a challenge is a begging of 
the question. Often we have mentioned the question, For what public is the public. 
library working ? Was it intended to serve as an auxiliary, and then an extension, of the 
official education system ? It has always indeed been more and less than that. Our founders 
were able to argue that libraries would withdraw men from beer and ill-company, but from 
the first they probably failed to do that, and made their appeal to the intelligent elements in 
the community. As they developed and public education waxed, there grew up an enormous 
literature, available in early years in small quantity, the aim of which was entertainment only, 
and there survived—there survives still—a notion which was based on an earlier conception 
of books, that to read was somehow educative and virtuous, whatever was read. Librarians 
hold this notion in some measure to-day, although the recent success of twopenny libraries 
which are mainly devoted to the entertainment type of literature must have made them revise 
the view somewhat. 

* * «x x *x * 


In any case, much book-display is based on the theory that a library is successful in 
proportion to the number of books it issues. The quality of book circulated, which bulked 
largely in the minds of our forbears, apparently does not matter now so much. The librarian 
is likely to be judged by the quantity of his figures, and if he can say that his total issue is 
so many thousands more than previously, only pedantic and fussy persons, or people of 
obsolescent mind, are likely to trouble about the books themselves. So long as such a view 
prevails, the first aim of book-display will be to increase reading at any sacrifice. That it 
does prevail is shown by the faé that a writer in a contemporary was able without immediate 
contradi@tion from his readers to declare that a library was not wholly or even mainly an 
educational institution. We find ourselves inclined to disagree. Such an attitude, in face 
of the success of the libraries of which we have been speaking, gives away all our defences, 
since it can be proved that “ twopenny” libraries can disseminate cheap fiction more 
econorsically than the public library can, and without rate cost. It would be a more tenable 
position that the public library is in the first place a balanced library of the best books in every 
subject, of which fiction is merely one. 


* * * * * * 


Book-display then becomes a mode of setting invitingly before readers selections from 
a carefully chosen and meticulously-ordered stock. Every book displayed should be the 
ambassador of all the other books on its subjeét. If it is not, its exhibition is merely failure 
and waste of time.- This brings us surely to the position that the prime duties of a library 
lie in the selecting of the best books, and their adequate scientific classification and cataloguing. 
After that as much book-display as possible. Our founder, James Duff Brown, argued that 
a classified and well-furnished open access library was a permanent book-exhibition. It is, 
of course, but something more is needed to-day for the motor minded and cinema-debauched 
reader who has no time apparently for any such mind-exercise as might be expected in the 
choosing of his books. Hence the admirable small seleétions which most libraries put on 
show nowadays. 


* * * * * * 





__ Rather more, perhaps, might have been said about printed or typed guides in the shape 
of brief or long reading lists which have been a feature of such libraries as Birmingham, 
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especially in the early days, Finsbury, Nottingham, Croydon, Norwich, Coventry and, more 
recently, the very fine lists of Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Hendon and Cambridge, to name only 
a few of the orthodox ones, or the sprightly efforts of Bethnal Green and Dagenham, 

others of the moment. These are the forerunners and best introduction to any form of book- 
display. Finally, on this matter, we invite accounts of other and as yet undescribed methods 
of book-display. However simple these may have been an account of them may offer praétical 
suggestion to fellow librarians. 


* * - * * * 


When one librarian is author and another is publisher the book resulting must be inter- 
esting to librarians. We hope later to publish a review by Mr. Berwick Sayers of Stanley 
Snaith’s beautifully-produced new volume of poems, which is entitled North, and is pub- 
lished by the Blythenhale Press, which is Mr. G. F. Vale of the Bethnal Green Library, 
where both he and Mr. Snaith work. Of the poems themselves we shall leave our contributor 
to speak, but it may be said that they deal with the poet’s native Westmorland. 


* * * * * . 


The next Library Association Examinations will bé held in May. Entries on the official 
form must be sent to the office of the Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, 
London, W.C.1, to reach the Secretary not later than March 31$t, 1934. Entrance Forms are 
obtainable upon request, but candidates must State whether they require an Entrance Form 
for Elementary, Intermediate, Final, or Language Examination. didates are reminded 
to observe carefully the requirement of envelopes for the admission ticket and the notification 
of results. 


SHAH JAHAN 


A Play in Five Acts 


by 


L. STANLEY JAST 


Formerly Chief Librarian of Manchester ; Past President of the Library Association ; 
Author of “ Libraries and Living,” ‘‘The Lover and the Dead Woman,"’ eic. 


Demy 8vo Cloth 112 pp. 6s. Od. net. 


In his new play Mr. L. S. Jast treats on the heroic scale that Mogul Emperor of India 
who built in memory of his favourite wife the loveliest tomb that the mind and hand of man 
have conceived. His Shah Jahan is a memorable figure, subtly conceived and finely expressed. 
As the chronicle of his life unfolds in its fourteen scenes, the spiritual struggles of the man, 
handled in verse that has often both beauty and imagination, lift him from the ruck of the 
commonplace and give him nobility. The tale of him is told with a gravity, a sincerity, 
and a measure of beauty that holds one to the end, and that end is no easy one to compass 
without anti-climax.’’-—The Manchester Guardian 
‘‘ Mr. Jast is to be congratulated on having written an absorbingly interesting play. 
Wanchester Evening News 

The Play is a pictured chronicle of the life of Shah Jahan. . . . Comprehensive revela- 
tion of the man is a big theme, and the handling of it is done with appropriate seriousness and 


insight.’"—-The Era G ON & co. 


COPTIC HOUSE, 51 Great Russell St.. LONDON, W.C.1 
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Book Display 
1.—THEORY. 
‘‘ There is no doubt that book-display is to be a feature of future librarianship.” * 


Tus writes one who is not wont to pursue the habit (alas, found only too often nowadays) 
of penning fine-sounding phrases without previously pausing to refle& on their truth, or 
lack of it. We may, then, consider the statement as having good foundation, and therefore 
worthy of our best attention. Writers have not entirely negle&ed the subje& in the past, 
although it does not seem to have attained the prominence it deserves—hence the justification 
for this number. Let us dwell on the merits and demerits of the idea, before passing on to 
its practical application. ; ‘ 

The term seems fairly clear, but we might perhaps attempt a definition: “‘ The ex- 
ploitation of the stock by means of separate display stands, cases, etc., on which seleéted 
books are so arranged as to present the greatest possible visual and physical attractiveness.” 

This seems to cover our subjeét fairly comprehensively, although we must not overlook the 

faét that a tier of books shelved in the ordinary way, but with “ brighter bindings ” intro- 

duced, is an elementary form of “ book display ” which has its possibilities. Many of our 
libraries might adopt it as a Starting point ! 


Indeed, our main problem nowadays is to brighten and add colour to every drab library 

in the country, in order to dissolve any remaining association in the public mind of our 
buildings and their contents with “ Echoing vaults, filled with musty tomes.” Display is 
one of our most effective weapons in this conneétion. Apart from the increased use of the 

books displayed, the psychological effe€&t on readers and potential readers, and on their im- 
pression of the library service must be immense. To dilate on the numerous praétical advan- 
tages would be outside the scope of this theoretical scétion, but that they are numerous a little 
reflection will show. There can be no reasonable doubt that time spent in such work is 
far from being wasted, as Mr. Hilton Smith has so brilliantly endeavoured to demonstrate 
in the past. 

As in nearly everything, there are pitfalls for the unwary. “ Splitting up the stock ” is 
one of our opponents’ chief war cries. The obvious retort is that the exhibition or display 
(call it what you will) should be sufficiently prominent to be noticeable by the hypothetical 
reader who is searching for one of its constituent volumes in the ordinary shelving. The 
Staff’s knowledge of the contents of the displays must be complete, otherwise the service 
will certainly Stand grave risk of being impaired. The other factor of which we must be 
particularly careful is that of avoiding highly controversial statements or violent politics in 
our display titles or headings. The mildest indiscretion can cause indignant protest or 
biting sarcasm. 
As in other fields of library development, America has done much in the way of book- 

display which can be usefully noted, if not aétually imitated in this country. They have a 
manner of introducing new methods over there at a speed which rather takes our breath 
away. Apart from financial considerations, the gradual manner in which we adopt reforms 
is typical of English conservatism. Nevertheless, the rocks on which we build may perhaps 
be all the firmer for the time and care taken in sele€ting them. Our broadcasting service was 
much longer in developing than that of the U.S.A., but compare the two now! S.W.A. 


2.—PRACTICAL. 


Library books can be displayed both inside and outside the library, the position of the 
display being governed by its purpose. If this is to increase the issue of non-fiction books 
it will be placed inside the library, but if to increase membership, then outside, 
























































* W. C. Berwick Sayers in A Manual of Children's Libraries. (Allen and Unwin, 1932.) 
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INSIDE THE LIBRARY. 

Displays depend very largely on the furnishing of the department : little can be done 
if there are no tables or low book cases. 

Individual books can be exhibited by placing them on a wooden stand with a caption 
such as: The Moff Read Religions Book of the Year, THe Book.on its Subject, Ome of the Greatest 
Books in the English Language, This Book is in Great Demand—Have you Read it? The disadvan- 
tage of individual book display is that as soon as one book is taken, another has to be put in 
its place almost immediately : this may necessitate the changing of the caption or even the 
making of a new one—most likely at an inconvenient time. A remedy is to have reserves 
ready: but this may mean holding four books back in order to issue two. 

By the use of book troughs, eight to a dozen books can be displayed at a time. This 
has the advantage of giving some idea of the variety of the stock and does not make the 
replenishing of the display so urgent ; and they may be placed on low bookcases, radiator 
hoods, or tables. The back of the troughs, like the wooden stands, should project above 
the books to allow room for the caption. Headings which have proved suitable are :_ London 
River, The Child in the Home, What's new in Science, Light Books for Long Evenings, Lenten Books, 
Your Home and Garden, Discovery and Exploration. na system where displays are used at several . 
libraries, it is an economy to circulate captions and other material. 

If a tier or half-tier can be spared, the exhibition can be made even more useful by open- 
ing the books or placing them so that an attractive cover or jacket may catch the eye. It is an 
advantage if the lowest or two lower shelves can be sloped. The books seleéted should be 
attractive not only in appearance but also in title and subje&. From the statistics of issues from 
aétual exhibitions, it appears that an average of 14 per cent. of the books shown are issued. 
This is when the books are counted and the exhibition made up once a day. Many of the 
books do not go out at all. 

Special display cabinets about 5 by 3 ft., or those which can stand against a blank wall, 
have proved very satisfaétory. These are movable, and if their position is changed from 
time to time they will be more likely to arrest the attention of regular borrowers. 

Displays are sometimes placed in glass cases, but the chances of the books being borrowed 
are then smaller as readers prefer to handle the books and look through them. 

Another method of display is the showing of books bearing on the subject of a lecture 
and issuing them to anyone who wants them at the end of the leéture. Details of this “Priv- 
ilege Issue ” are to be found in the text books. . 


Oursrpe THE Lrprary. 

From recent information received it appears that a general decrease of issues from public 
libraries is taking place just now. This is attributed to the decrease in unemployment and 
to the opening of many new twopenny libraries. This latter is the more likely reason. These 
commercial libraries invariably display a small selection of books in their shop windows 
and at the same time afford the public an opportunity of glimpsing the well-filled shelves of 
“ new ” books. 

If the public librarian wants to maintain his issues, one of the methods by which he can 
do so is to arrange displays of library books outside the library. A very suitable place is a 
show case built into or onto the outside wall of the library itself. It should be possible 
to arrange for exhibits in the public offices and showrooms of the other departments of the 
local authority, in empty shop windows, and possibly to “ borrow ” a part of the window 
space of the local handicrafts and wool shops for displays of books on these subjeéts, or of the 
grocer’s for books on cooking, or of the travel bureau’s for travel books. House agents 
and shop keepets who are public-minded may be willing to co-operate : they would get an 
advertisement whenever réference to the display was made. Such displays would last about 
a fortnight. They could be made at any time during the year when the opportunities 
occurred, and would be distin& from those of a general nature which could be held in con- 
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junétion with handicrafts, photographic, musical, missionary and other exhibitions and 
competitions. Whenever townspeople assemble for such purposes, attempts should be 
made to bring relevant books before them. When the display is continually under inspection 
it is advisable to have a senior member of the staff on duty to give information, issue member- 
ships forms and distribute book-lists and leaflets. 

Another method of “ outside ” display is the provision of books at the meetings of 
various societies. There are literary, musical or debating societies in conneétion with nearly 
every church, and where attendances are eee it may be worth while to arrange to send on 
the day of meeting, a number of books relating to the subjeét, for display and issue after the 
meeting. It would not be worth while to send an assistant to issue the books, so arrange- 
ments would have to be made with the secretary to see that they were properly issued. They 
could be returned at the library or at the next meeting. L.M.H. 


3.—IN THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 


Children are more responsive to suggestion than adults, and although their reading 
depends very largely on recommendations (especially of their friends), displays can be made 
very interesting and useful. It is essential that any display in the children’s library should be 
bright and poss grasped at sight. The methods used in the adult libraries can be used equally 
well here, but they should be a little more “‘ showy.” Items from the illustrations collection 
should be used whenever possible, so the book trough or display shelf should be a part of, or 
adjacent to, the bulletin board. Once a child’s interest has been aroused, efforts should be 
made to satisfy its desire and to give it a means of expressing itself. Any show of piétures or 
exhibits should lead direétly to books on the same subje&. 

A method of referring to individual books which seems to be used in America with some 
success is the making of small tableaux to go on book shelves or in display cases. These usually 
refer to a particular book by representing a well-known scene from it. The figures and 


furnishings are cut from advertisements and mounted on card. In the hands of an ingenious 
and resourceful children’s librarian, this idea could be used with great benefit. 
In schools where membership of the library is not good it Tt possible to show 


a few new or Standard books: these could be referred to or described by a teacher or the 
librarian. Books could be used in class by the teacher and the children told that these and 
similar ones could be borrowed from the children’s library. L.M.H. 


4.—THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


There is also much to be said in favour of using displays to draw the attention of the 
casual reader to the potentialities and resources of the reference library, provided this is of fairly 
large dimensions, and not merely a colleétion of quick-reference books. Whilst the principle 
of placing all the more expensive volumes in the reference department has been deservedly 
condemned as fundamentally unsound, the fa& remains that much of this part of the stock 
consists of costly works whose beautiful format makes them eminently suitable for display. 
The glass case can be used freely here, the idea of the display being to focus the attention 
of the public on the stock in general, rather than on the exhibits in particular. This idea is 
not to be confused with the special book exhibitions (¢.g., rare books, first editions, etc.) 
sometimes held in reference libraries, which are outside the scope of this article. 

Many reference libraries are the homes of special colleétions, local colleétions such as 
the Hertfordshire Colle&tion at St. Albans, colleé&tions devoted to one author as the 
William Morris Colleétion at Walthamstow-and the Leigh Hunt Colleétion at Manchester ; 
and these obviously lend themselves to exhibition purposes. The reference library at Toronto 
has made an annual feature of displays of books on gardening and travel for some years now, 
with marked success. 

Displays of books illustrating the department’s ability to help the business man would 
be desirable from the propaganda point of wew, but are inadvisable, as many of the books are 
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likely to be required at a monent’s notice for consultation by the staff. Much of the current 
ephemeral matter such as pamphlets could, however, be made more accessible to the public 
gaze than it is when stored in those formidable green boxes. Such “ items ” may seem flimsy, 
but they contain information far ahead of most books, and judiciously sele&ted displays of them 
all help to give readers the desirable impression of possessing a library which is fully up-to-date. 
These remarks also apply to other material, illustrations, maps, etc., which hardly, perhaps, 
come under the heading of “‘ book display.” 


In short, the reference librarian would do well to cultivate the habit of providing taste- 
fully arranged displays. His readers, who spend a comparatively long time in his department, 
are likely to develop a real interest in them, and to tell their friends. 

One final remark. The proportion of the stock thus exhibited should not be too large, 
or the means will defeat the end. The writer recently visited a large reference library, which 
shall be nameless, where practically the whole of the stock except the quick-reference colle&tion 
was stored in locked glass cases. The oxtsides of the books looked beautiful, and they were 
all “‘ as new as when they were added.” The énsides must have been seen but rarely by mortal 
man. This was a “ display” not of books, but of blindness to the funétion of the library. 

S.W.A. 


The Guff Called Book Display 


By J. CRANSHAW 
(Deputy Chief Librarian, Sheffield Public Libraries). 


“ THe guff called book display ” is one of those “ jewels five words long ” (not Tennysonian) 
with which the old Style librarian airily dismisses an experiment which promises to modify 
considerably public library practice and design. It characterises an attitude (somewhat costive 
of belief) which is common -to many walks of life when confronted by a new thing. It is 
often mistaken for scepticism, although it bears none of the hallmarks of the really sceptical 
mind, which demands, not merely the initial expression of doubt, but a rigid and rigorous 
use of the art of thinking. I dare say that some similar expressions of uncritical belief fell 
from the lips or the pens of librarians in the past in conneétion with the proposals for close 
classification, more exa@ cataloguing, descriptive annotation, and other praétices now firmly 
eStablished. Unconsciously they were aping Knut or is it Mrs. Partington, and their modern 
disciple has no more chance of success in stemming the tide of book display. It has come 
to Stay, and is as important as close classification or scientific cataloguing in bringing books 
and readers into closer relationship. It is in fa&, an extension of that principle for which all 
public librarianship stands, namely, “ books made produétive,” using this phrase in its widest 
social sense. 


The librarian of old tried to make books produétive by personal attention to the needs of 
the student. As stocks grew he relied more and more on class groupings and catalogue entries. 
Increased issues have driven him into further reliance on mechanical substitutes until the 
very aids he called to his support have wrecked that personal link between books and readers 
which it is his duty to supply. 

Can one truly say that close classification or scientific cataloguing have fulfilled the 
promises they held out to the librarians of a generation ago ? One has only to stand for a few 
minutes on the floor of a moderately busy lending library to see fairly intelligent readers 
floundering among catalogue drawers, and after overcoming to some extent the difficulties 
inherent in them, wandering dizzily round the shelves in search of a number, often with 
the minimum of possible assistance from shelf and tier guides. 

Catalogues to their compilers and classification schemes to the classifiers seem relatively 
easy things to understand, but that is only because the cataloguer and the classifier have had 
months or years of intensive use of these things. To the ordinary or more than average 
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intelligent reader they present difficulties which they are often not pre to overcome. 
The autocratic librarian replying to this, urges that the reader must, if he really wants to 
use the library to any purpose, master these difficulties, and like Pilate attempts to wash his 
hands of the whole affair. High handed aétion of this sort may have served in the past, but 
even then the ethics of the attitude weré questionable. They are certainly questionable these 
days when two-thirds of the non-fiction readers in a lending library avoid the catalogue as 
much as possible and stand appalled at the prospett of having to find some attraétive title from 
the serried ranks of 10,000 or more volumes, go per cent. of which have no interest for them. 

Thirty years ago the field of knowledge, although growing, still seemed to be within the 
compass of one wideawake mind, and most librarians could point to men of that generation 
with sufficient catholicity of interests to support a plea for browsing among the much smaller 
non-fiction stocks of that time. But the boundaries of knowledge have been so enormously 
extended since the turn of the century that there are few of these generalised minds left. The 
lending library user, if not becoming a specialist, is rapidly becoming ultra seleétive in his pursuit 
of books, and our generalised run of shelves and our generalised catalogues are rapidly 
becoming outmoded. Most librarians recognise this fact in that they produce special catalogues, 
special reading lists, title-a line lists in book mark and folder form, and in various other ways 
attempt to follow the change in intellectual outlook. But book display, which is in effe& a 
continually changing series of reading lists showing books instead of titles, has yet to receive 
the attention it deserves. Book display, far from being “‘ guff” is a practical and effective 
attempt to find a correétive to the technicalities and difficulties of our cataloguing and 
classification systems ; it is more closely linked up with tendencies in reading ; and it provides 
one of the best substitutes for personal attention in these days of busy libraries and short staffs. 

It is a commonplace of librarianship that books do not readily fall within the heads of a 
classification scheme or under a cataloguing caption, and it should be equally patent that the re- 
lations of books for “ subject” illustration offer many times these alternatives. The librarian 
who believes in book display and the librarian who calls it “ guff” both sow this fact, but 
the former aéts on it and turns it to advantage. 

And when I speak of book display I do not mean that lone fitting attached to the end 
of a book stack labelled “‘ New Additions,” or that loose book trolley with the deadly heading 
“Special Exhibition”; or that table carrying half a hundred books and a super-structure 
carrying a score or more book jackets. These attempts ignore the first principles of display, 
which are (1) a definite and specific subjeé heading attractively stated and artistically illustrated, 
and (2) a small seleétion of books, rarely more than twenty, arranged, not as a shelf of books, 
but as a modern bookseller would display them in his shop window or on a fitting inside his 
shop. This obviously implies special fittings, not makeshifts, and to be really effective several 
fittings of various designs and capacities are advisable. Display fittings should be comsidered 
just as much a necessity in a modern library as book flacks, and there should be as many as can 
conveniently be fitted in. If your room is large enough it will pay in the long run to sacrifice 
some, if not all island stacks, for display fittings. 

By concentrating on fittings of small capacitity, a more intensive selection of books is 
ensured, which usually allows sufficient reserve to avoid the common experience of a fitting 
half empty before the display has been on show a few days. And the stands, not being large 
and cumbersome, it is easy to group them together in twos and threes when it is desired to 
show a subject with an extensive literature. A small book display can always be augmented 
by a list of additional titles worked in the display panel as part of the decorative scheme. 
Where free floor space is small a combination fitting on ball bearing castors will be found 
useful. It is possible to design a double-sided fitting, 5 ft. by 3 ft., with four divisions (each 
with a display capacity of 15 vols.) with loose indicator panels on feet or stepped into the 
fittings. This type can be used, either for four separate displays, or two larger ones, or one 
very large display in sections. As previously stated large subjects are not particularly 
successful, but they can be made more attractive by careful subdivision. For example, a large 
subje& like style in literature under the general caption “ The Style is the Man” could be 
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subdivided into “ The Novelists’ Style,” ‘ The Scientists’ Style,” ‘ The Historians’ Style,” 
and “ The Philosophers’ Style,” reserving “ The Essayists’ Style,” “ The Humorists’ Style,” 
“ The Travellers’ Style,” etc., to keep the display fresh. 

In addition to the movable fittings it is often possible to design fixtures for wall spaces 
under windows where book stacks cannot be placed, and to obtain by this method attraétive 
breaks in the flat run of wall shelving, or alternatively a long run of wall shelving can be 
relieved of its general flatness by a centre seétion transformed into a display fixture with large 
lino panel for illustrative material. 

The critical objeétions to book display generally follow two lines: (1) the difficulty of 
finding staff and time for the work ; (2) the more displays the library has the more likely it is 
that the reader who has mastered the classification will overlook books on his subje& 
which are aétually in the library. Objection one has most force in the intial stages of experi- 
mental display. After a few months’ practice with a stencil outfit, and particularly after a 
colleétion of illustrations has been gathered together, the staff master the task of pooling ideas, 
and the poster and picture colleétion becomes of greater suggestive value. And it has been 
found that as the creative interest grows that one can find time, even in the busiest libraries, 
for continuous experiment on these lines. Objection two is also more theoretical than real. 
The number of books aétually displayed on the fittings will rarely exceed 2 per cent. of the 
total non-fiction stock, and the possibility of a reader wanting a particular title on show at the 
particular time when the display is in being much reduces the chance of confusion arising 
from this cause. At all events three years’ work in a large branch library with ten display 
fittings and fixtures has proved that there is little weight in this objeétion. Should a librarian 
Still feel doubtful on this score, it is not difficult to p a few book dummies in the seétions 
of the classification from which books have been taken drawing attention to the fac that 
there is a special display of material on this subjeét. 

There is no doubt in the minds of librarians who have tried book display on a large 
scale that it brings to the notice of readers books that would be coulda overlooked ; 
suggests subjects for reading in that undecided state all people find themselves at times— 
wanting something to read without knowing exaétly what; increases the quality as well as 
quantity of non-fiction issues ; continually draws the attention of the public to the varied 
nature of the library stocks ; and, last but not least, adds colour and attractiveness to a room 
which is usually far from bright. On the staff side, it develops that awareness of the relations 
between subjeét and subje& which is not always apparent, and generally improves quicker 
mental reactions in dealing with readers’ enquiries. 

The future of book display largely depends on the planning of more spacious libraries, 
although it is equally obvious that there is plenty of room for cr webb even under 
existing conditions. When we are fully awake to the faé that the rapidly extending boundaries 
of knowledge have two opposing psychological effects, (1) to create a small group of specialised 
minds who need little assistance from us, and (2) a large group (oppressed by the multiplicity 
of new subjects) waiting for suggestions, then shall we set our house in order and bring interior 
design of libraries in harmony with modern mental interests. We shall in effe& cease to treat 
our class order as absolute, and make our book arrangement as fluid as possible, so as to 
quickly harness it to the continually changing problems of a fluctuating age. In doing so we 
shall more closely ally ourselves to the needs of our growing register of borrowers, and 
help to translate the transient interests aroused by the into something more permanent 
and better informed. Already experiments in book display have had effect on library furnishers 
in inducing one or two designs for fittings. As the demand grows we shall certainly get other 
designs, but there will always be plenty of_scope for the individual librarian to think out 
fittings and fixtures suited to his special needs. 

(Further articles on Book Display will appear in our March issue, namely “ Memories of Book 
Display” by W. C. Berwick Sayers, and“ Book Display : Practical Aspects” by S. Hampson of 
Sheffield. The illustrations of the Sheffield Libraries, reproduced by courtesy of the Chief Librarian, 
represent an early stage of display which bas now been considerably extended and modified.) 
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A Challenge: Does Advertising Help Libraries ? 
By Wiiu1am T. Begsron, F.L.A. 
(Chief Librarian, Public Libraries, Wolverhampton). 
FURTHER to my notes in THe Lisrary Wor.p for last December re reasons for falling issues, 
it would, perhaps, not be amiss to offer a few suggestions which would help to build up a 
much more virile library system. 

Did the writer hear someone say, “‘ How truly great must be this man! Who is he? 
What are his credentials ? ” 

The writer: “ Oh, just a modest librarian with forty years’ library service, that is all!” 
“ Still alive.” ““ Still ative.” : 

These notes are written because the writer believes that librarians are still amenable to 
reason, only there are varying degrees of view-points, that is all ! 

Either librarians are too modest about their affairs, or, they are not alive to their res- 
ponsibilities. The first is unfortunate, but the second reprehensible. 

What is the use of hiding your light under a bushel, for no one sees it. 

Well, why grumble when you do not get results ? 

How stupid we have been! How ultra-respedtable ! 

Why not cry aloud and let your puble know you are alive: you have everything to 
make a really good song about, and plenty of which to be proud. 

Then, why not advertise? You know that it is possible to make the public believe 
almost anything—the twopenny libraries are doing this—then why not we? for we dave 
got something worth shouting about. 

Haven’t we been content to open our front doors each morning and leave the rest: 
how weak, how positively ridiculous ! (We do not mean to imply that librarians fail in their 
duty to work: on the contrary, they are as hard-worked as many, and often much more so). 
That is not the point. 

We have in our public libraries what the public want, then why not let them know ? 
See the difference ! 

We know that many librarians say that it is infra dignitatem to advertise libraries—such 
tosh! Do come off that pedestal and wake up to your responsibilities and opportunities. 

You cannot eliminate fi€tion from your shelves, and why should you ? You will under- 
Stand from this that we are fighting for the whole and not for the few. The novel leads to 
other subjeéts and can be, and often is, the stepping-off ground to those books you would 
try to “ force” people to read. People will not be forced to do your bidding, any more 
than mine, so come down from your “ throne “s oe be praétical ! 

Cannot you hear someone murmurin a8 

Libraries will rot if the present pace She is acme by the few highbrow adherents to 


the profession. We must be more broadminded in these matters. It is imperative. You 
cannot have all highbrow readers, and you cannot tell the public that they should sot read 
this and that. 

Bless my soul, would you be brow-beaten into things you did not want? Certainly 
not! Then at least live and let live. The novel can, and often is, the means to better reading, 
and if this class of reader is encouraged you are not only successful in getting them in your 
libraries, but you are giving them the opportunity of oe with that class of book 


you would have them read. How many instances one could recall of once confirmed fiétion 
readers straying into the non-fiction shelves and being converted by some chance title they 
never thought existed. 

The revelation that so few use our public libraries in comparison with the population, 
at least is a reason why we should take Stock. The percentage is, in all conscience, far too 
small and certainly must be remedied. 
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Then wake up before it is too late and do something |! 
Advertise your “ goods” like sensible people, and hang “ super-niceness ” so highly 
developed in certain library circles. If you want to get there, never mind your in eae 
but tell your public, they don’t always know, so they must be told: how? Well, you can 
adopt various methods to suit your own locality. 

Between 15 and 20 years ago we undertook an intensive system of petra | with 
results far surpassing anything hoped for. Can anyone say the system was wrong if results 
of this nature were realized ? Streamers across the front of the entrance to the library ; 
posters displayed in the porch directing attention to what the libraries contain; leaflets 
containing topical information ; public readings, etc., in, fa&t anything that would advertise 
to the “ outside world” what you supply, what you do, who you can serve, and what you 
serve. The press in many towns can be used, and why not the cinema? Workshops and 
offices and any place of business can be used in your plan of campaign. If you constantly 
spell out the words “ Pusiic Lisrary” people will soon take notice and believe there is 
something in it. 

The public want the things we have got, but do not know how to get them; well, 
the natural corollary and only solution is to tell them! 

If one may be permitted to use a simile in emphasising the point at issue: liken our 
attitude to the man who invents an article which would be of inestimable use to humanity, 
but keeps it upon a shelf in his shop and does not advertise the fa& to the public. How are 
they to know ? 

This silly and short-sighted policy obtains in many of our Public Libraries to-day, and 
may it be respeéctfully suggested that owing to our ultra-respeétability and despicable snobbish- 
ness we are failing in our duty to the public; and to negle& to advertise we are certainly not 
upholding the traditions of our calling. Don’t be afraid for fear of relinquishing professional 
etiquette, because this will never happen. 

By this time there are no doubt those who are sitting in offices pouring out contempt 
and stabbing the writer for daring to make such suggestions ; but, remember, my friend, 
there are other things to be considered besides classification and cataloguing, /.c., that we 
exist to serve in other capacities. Our field is wide. 

The writer visualizes some people saying that this is a lot of balderdasn—if one chooses to 
call it such—but if that is so, then they must bear the consequences. We must have a more 
broadminded scheme, because class distinction will unconsciously be developed if we are not 
careful, and this we must avoid at all costs. 

1. ibraries are for everyone, and everyone’s tastes must be considered. You can do all 
your “ packing ” in between, but don’t negleé& the whole for the few. We must march with 
the times and do for the times the things to help, encourage, administer. The uplifting will 
come in all good time. You cannot afford to tell your public that they must sof read such 
and such books, because, by so doing, you not only fail in your duty as a good librarian, 
but you are lamentably interfering with progress. 

We shall always have the snob, and it will be good for the profession when this ludicrous 
individual has petered out ; with this it is certain many of my professional associates will agree. 

A reader is a mixed quantity, and you never know when and where he is going to break 
away from old usages. It is our duty to encourage even the least of these because they may 
become our potential readers of the future. 

Brains are not all of the same degree of development, and it sometimes takes a long time 
to reach that state so much desired by all thinking librarians, so we must bear ourselves in 
patience and hope for the day when people will use their libraries with that degree of intelli- 
gence so much desired without the necessity for advertising and when people will know 
what they want and how and where to get it? 

Of this the writer does know, and is certain of, that it does pay to advertise your libraries. 
To advertise your library will in no way detraét from the dignity you so much cherish. 
With all good wishes for the New Year to all librarians in every sphere and realm. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dgar ERATOSTHENES, 


As you remark in your last letter, 1934 should be a year to remember in library circles. 
It is not often that two of the largest and most progressive library systems in the country 
open new central libraries in the same year and another one re-organizes its central depart- 
ments. Sheffield has been the home, during the last few years, of most of the bright ideas in 
library practice and I wonder what revolutionary changes will unfold themselves in June. 
Apropos of new ideas I do not like your statement about “ this 


Gurr CALLED Boox-Disp.ay.”’ 


I do not know exaétly what “ guff” means but it sounds pretty bad. Book-display 
has worked and will work the most interesting variations in library planning since open-access 
was introduced. There is just one more big step forward to make ; the abolishing of book 
stacks to the storeroom along with much of the stock. The whole trend of library design 
since the days of the closed library has been towards the breaking down of barriers between 
the reader and the book. The first open-access libraries followed closely the plan of the 
closed libraries, then came the gradual change. The height of the stack was lessened, the 
space between the stacks was increased, tables and display stands were introduced until we 
reach the point of greatest development I know of, the Hunslet Branch Library, Leeds, where 
there are no floor stacks, only wall shelving and display fittings. What is the next step, 
Eratosthenes ; shall I try to piéture it ? 

The library of the future will be planned on similar lines to a 


Wootwortn’s STORE. 


1 know you will not like this analogy but I feel there are many points of likeness. Woolworth’s 
do not appear to cater specifically for the person who knows what he wants, though of course 
this class is always satisfied as far as possible, but for the mass of people who wander in and 
purchase something noticed casually which they did not set out with the intention of buying. 
The majority of W oolworth’s customers make a regular tour of the shop to see if, from their 
personal point of view, there is anything worth taking. This shows a strong similarity to 
the usual method of seleéting books, the borrowers do not know what they want, they just 
pick up something personally interesting. Woolworth’s do not specialize in close logical 
classification to sell their stock, but on display ; we should do the same. True, you can find 
any particular article you require, but so you could in a library organised on the same lines. 
Please do not think at this point I am arguing for the abolishing of close classification, only 
for the present method of arranging and displaying the stock. Close classification is very 
useful—in catalogues. 

Of course, a library organised on these lines would need a much larger room than at 
present (abolish the newsroom and let the lending cover both), even so much of the stock 
would be in store, easily available on application. The books would bedisplayed on specially 
designed fixtures arranged over the floor space with a lavish provision of reading tables and 
chairs for the leisurely examination of selections. Borrowers would be direéted by means of 
illuminated hanging signs, and the staff. Here we come to an important point. It has long 
been a cry in library circles for closer co-operation between the public and the staff, see a 
very fine article by Mr. Hilton-Smith on this subjeé in the Winter No. of the Library Review. 
In a library of this kind it is not only desirable but essential ; certain members of the Staff 
would be “ floor-walkers ” mingling unobtrusively with the borrowers, knowing definitely 
that their help, advice and expert knowledge would be welcomed and a) be arwinaren It is not 
natural to expeét borrowers to seleé a book from among thousands of others by a view of 
the back, but get the book lying on a display oe open at the title-page and it is a different 
Story. How many times have I heard branch librarians say the only non-fiction they issue 
is from display stands or book windows. In the design of the stands everyone can give reign 
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to personal ingenuity, the fixture would have to combine the advantages of the book stack 
with those of the reading slope. In shape : round, square, o€tagonal, triangular, any geometri- 
cal shape you like, with shelves, steep slopes, slight slopes, display panels and any novel feature 
that can be thought of, and there are plenty. The size would vary with the number of books 
for display which in turn would vary with the subjeé& to be displayed. Each fixture would 
be restriéted to one broad heading: education, economics, wireless, travel in England, 
poetry, etc., each being clearly labelled by means of the hanging sign. Much of the wall 
space would be free from shelving and attractive displays by means of coloured paper and 
book jackets would sound a note of colour and cheerfulness that would put the present-day 
book-stack-filled mausoleum fifty years behind the times. Modern publicity, heavy duplica- 
tion of popular non-fiction: Cry Havoc, Shape of Things to Come, Testament of Youth, 
Nazi Germany Explained, etc., would go a long way towards bringing that future of 75 per 
cent. inside and 25 per cent. outside nearer the present. 

To revert to 

CLosE CLASSIFICATION. 

This method of stock arrangement smashes close classification and its attendant sequence 
of Stock ; it is time it was smashed. Close classification in open access lending libraries is 
not only useless but harmful since it ties the librarian hand and foot. If a display is arranged 
the sequence of stock is broken and the text book “ Wallah ” raises his hands in horror. I 
have heard it argued that all displays and the case for recent books should be abolished, every 
book new and old should be in its place on the shelf. If a borrower is not intelligent enough 
to know what he wants and find it on the shelf he is not intelligent enough to have it, and it 
should therefore Stay hidden in the labyrinth of Dewey until tracked down by the brainy 
reader who thus earns his prize. This attitude is entirely wrong. We should cater for the 
majority of our readers, who do not know what they want; we should make it as easy as 
possible for them to find a decent, interesting book without messing about with classification 
schemes. Book display does this, close classification cannot. 

I have beside me as I write the report of the sub-committee appointed to draw up a 
scheme for a Regional Library Service in the North Western Area, in other words, to arrange 
for a Union Catalogue of the stocks of 78 rate-supported libraries in this distri&, at a cost of 
£2,250. I am all in favour of co-operation between libraries and do not objeé& to Manchester 
being the milch cow for Lancashire as Birmingham is for the Midland Area, that, after all, 
is the pigeon of the respective places. What troubles me is the Union Catalogue. Why havea 
Union Catalogue ? For the few enquiries received at the library each year for books not in 
stock, the librarian, without consulting the Union Catalogue, should have a good idea where 
he can obtain them, particularly if there is a Birmingham or MancheSter in the scheme. The 
Union Catalogue seems to be a waste of time and money, the advantages obtained bei 
small in comparison with the cost. A system of lending on enquiry by letter or ’phone 
would seem to meet every need that could arise. 

What do you think of the Regional Library Schemes as at present organised, 
Eratosthenes ? Perhaps you will let us know. 

All the Best in 1934. Vale ! 

TELESTAS. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor .p.] 


A Derecr IN Prinrep CaraLtoGugs. In many printed library catalogues, where the books 
in one volume are fully described as to pagination, illustrations, etc., works in more than 
one volume simply have the number of the volumes, and a reference to plates, illustrations, 
maps, etc., without any numbers of pages or plates or maps. I do not know whether any 
Code of Cataloguing Rules allow for this difference of treatment, but it seems to me that if 
works in one volume ate fully described, the larger and possibly more important works in 
more than one volume should receive similar treatment.—R.A.P. 
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CATALOGUE CARDS 


The “ COPTIC " CATALOGUE CARDS have been specially selected for their hard wearing 
qualities and are recommended for library use. They are supplied in the usual Standard 
rulings and punch holes, and are stocked in the following tints: Blue, Green, Pink, Salmon, 
Primrose and White. — price, Ruled and Punched, 7/3 per 1,000. 

£3/10/0 per 10,000 lot. 

Unruled and Punched, 6/9 per 1,000. 

£3/5/0 per 10,000 lot. 
The “ COPTIC LIGHTWEIGHT ” CATALOGUE CARDS are suitable for use where a lighter 
weight quality is wee: 

ice, Ruled and Punched, £1/17/6 per 10,000 lot. 
STANDARD RULINGs. 


Form 1.—Ruled Blue Feint Form 2.—Ruled Feint and Red 
and Red Headline one side. Headline with margin lines on 
left one side. 























VARIOUS PUNCHES 


ofe 


PRICES FOR OTHER SIZES, QUALITIES AND RULINGS, ON APPLICATION 


GUIDE CARDS 


Guide Cards, tabbed centre three-quarters, halves, thirds, fourths, fifths and sixths, punched 
round hole, can be supplied in heavy weight material in six colours: Buff, Blue, Green, 
Salmon, Pink and Yellow. 

Price, 4/- per 100; £1/10/0 per 1,000 
As above, but in a medium thickness board. 

Price 2/6 per 100; 15/0 per 1,000. 


GRAFTON & Co. 


(FRANK HAMEL) 
COPTIC HOUSE, 51 GREAT RUSSELL ST., 





GOODS 
SEND 
SENT 
FOR 
CARRIAGE 
SAMPLES 








LONDON, W.C.1 
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Obituary 


We record with regret the death of Miss Kate 
Durrant on December 21st, 1933. Until 
June, 1933, she was Librarian of the Lowestoft 
Library, a post which she had filled with 
ability and zeal for 28 years. Entering library 
work in 1887 as Librarian of the Lowestoft 
Subscription Library, she became the Assistant 
Librarian of the new Carnegie Public Library 
which was opened in 1905 and was appointed 
Librarian in 1916. 


Library Topics 


[The Editor of Tue Liprary Worup would be glad if 


Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
first of each month.| 


Bristol 

Eric Gill, the distinguished sculptor and 
the designer of ‘‘ Gill Sans” type, delivered 
an address on January 12th at the Reference 
Library, entitled ‘“ Master Printers of the 
Brave New World.” 


Buxton 


A special article on Taddington Wood, 
the new Derbyshire property of the National 
Trust, is given in the January number of the 
Bulletin. 


Cambridge 

Mr. Hamlyn Dennis contributes a paper 
on “ The Censorship of Books ” to The Cam- 
bridge Public Library Record for December. Mr. 
W. A. Fenton, the Borough Librarian, also 
gives an article on “ A Cambridge Gaoler’s 
Accounts One Hundred Years Ago,” which 


throws light on prison life and administration ° 


in the early years of the nineteenth century. 


Coventry 

A handlist of books available on Wireless 
at the Public Libraries has just been issued. 
The January-February number of The Coventry 
Bookshelf has its usual classified list of Recent 
Additions, and short excerpts from new books. 


Fulham 

An _ International 
Lithography arranged by the Senefelder Club 
was held at the Central Library during January, 
and a catalogue of the exhibits has been issued. 


Exhibition of Fine — 


a 
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The January-March number of the Reader's 
Guide includes an article on the earliest known 
Re&or of Fulham, John Silvester, by Edgar 
Murray. 


Lancaster 

The Wireless Discussion Group, which 
was formed to follow the series ‘‘ God and the 
World through Christian Eyes,” first met on 
January 15th, 1933, and with the exception 
of the meetings during the holiday months of 
August and September, has continued without 
interruption until the completion of the series 
on December 17th last. Twenty lectures in all 
were received by the group, and the average 
attendance was 60. These meetings and dis- 
cussions should be the beginning of the study 
of the subje&, and not the end, and here again 
the library service supplies a real need. Book- 
lists were prepared by the Librarian and 
distributed, and seleétions of suitable books 
placed on view in the Le€ture Hall and in the 
Lending Library. These included the more 
popular books recommended as well as the 
specialised books. One important result of 
the group meetings from the Library point of 
view is an increased issue of religious books 
amounting to 75 per cent. over the previous 
year’s issue. Residents who listened in at 
home were also recommended to obtain copies 
of the book-lists and borrow the books from 
the Library as a “follow-up.” So far as is 
known this is the only group meeting in a 
public library on Sunday evenings. The Group 
was organised by the Borough Librarian and 
Curator, Mr. G. M. Bland, F.S.A. It is hoped 
to arrange one cr two listening groups in the 
Library during the present year. 


Leeds 

The three latest Commercial and Technical 
Library Bulletins deal with Technical Periodi- 
cals, Trade Catalogues, and Some Books 
Bought Last Year. The Public Libraries 
have issued neat lists entitled Books of 1933, 
The Curtain Rises, a list of books on play 
produétion, and The Play’s the Thing, 4 
sele&tion of recent plays. The December 
Chimney Corner contains interesting reading for 
children. 
Leicester 

An exhibition of works by Dame Laura 
Knight and Harold Knight is being held in the - 
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Art Gallery during January and February. 
The Bulletin for January contains a short note 
on American Literature. 


Leyton 

The Leyton Corporation Electricity 
Department is to be congratulated on striking 
a new note in regard to its recent window 
displays in the High Road and Lea Bridge 
show-rooms. In co-operation with the 
Borough Librarian, Mr. E. Sydney, the latest 
books and publications available for circulation 
from the Central and Lea Bridge Library were 
made the principal feature of the display. There 
was a judicious blend of eleétric light fittings and 
apparatus, and a neat slogan in the words 
“A good light for a good book.” 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


ABERDEEN Public Libraries.—49th Annual 
Report, 1932-3. Librarian, G. M. Fraser, 


J.P., F.L.A. Population, 167,259. Stock : 


Lending, 50,093; Reference, 54,925 ; 
Branches, 15,541. Additions, 6,704. With- 
drawals, 3,159. Issues : Lending, 368,037 ; 
Reference, 40,640;,. Branches, 149,924. 
Borrowers, 16,804; extra tickets, 12,404. 
Branches, 2. Delivery stations, 3. 

The jubilee of the Library is to be celebrated during 
the coming year. In the year under review new records 
were set up in all departments. Home-reading issues 
were up by 46,000, and in the Central Reference 14,524 
more books were consulted. The latter increase is 
due, no doubt, to the better accommodation that has 
been provided, by the remodelling of the room. This 
is part of a scheme for extending the Central Library 
which is to cost £7,000. The remainder of the work is 
deferred for a time on or of economy. The 
Woodside Branch completed its first full year’s working, 
and has shown excellent results. A new fidtion cata- 
logue has been placed on sale and is in great demand. 
The home bindery dealt with 13,606 volumes during 
the year. The Committee are considering the erection 
of further branches in the new housing distriés. 


Boiron Public Libraries —8oth Annual Re- 
port, 1932-1933. Chief Librarian, Harold 
Hamer, F.L.A. Population, 177,253. Rate, 
3-78d. Income from Rate, £15,607. Stock : 
Lending, 127,512; Reference, 24,901. Addi- 
tions, 15,627. Withdrawals, 12,108. Issues : 
Lending, 1,336,436; Reference, 27,003 ; 





Schools, 46,115; Blind readers, 1,291. 
Borrowers, 52,636; extra tickets, 14,564. 
Branches, 6. 

The Libraries have now completed eighty years’ 
public service, and a brief historical note prefaces the 
above Report. The first library was opened in O&ober, 
1853, in the building now known as the Reference 
Library. The original stock was 12,239 volumes, 3,000 
of which were in the lending library. During the first 
few years the books added to stock were all either pre- 
sented or purchased out of donations given by s 
pathisers. The funds provided by the Library Rate 
were barely sufficient to cover the upkeep of the 
library. The growth of the sy$tem since then has been 
remarkable, and particularly so during the last thirty 
years, In this time the book circulation has grown 
from 55,000 to the figures given above. In the year just 
closed the issues showed an increase of 54,861. During 
the past year 688 books were destroyed-by the Public 
Health Department owing to their having been in 
readers’ homes wherein was an infeétious disease. 


BraprorpD Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—Annual Report for the year 
ending August 12th, 1933. Chief Librarian, 
W. H. Barraclough. Population, 298,041. 
Rate, 4.398d. Income from Rate, £28,996. 
Stock: Lending, 262,405; Reference, 
102,103. Additions, 43,611. Withdrawals, 
18,784. Issues: Lending, 2,669,791 ; Ref- 
erence, 154,985; Commercial library, 
120,230; Children’s library, 165,810. 
Borrowers, 56,226. Branches, 19. Travelling 
libraries, 15. 

Chief honours of the year must go to the Central 
Lending Library where 3,613 more borrowers were 
pos a | and a circulation increase of 293,397 was 
recorded. This success is surely a justification of the 
policy of the Committee in adopting the open access 
system some fifteen months ago. The drop in the 
output from the branches is no doubt due to the 

reater attraction of the remodelled Central Library. 

The issues from all departments totalled 158,911 above 

those of last year. For financial reasons two travelling 

libraries were discontinued during the year. Organised 
visits of school classes numbered 560, with an aggregate 
of 25,612 scholars. 26,838 books were lent as a direé& 
outcome of these visits. A notable addition to the 

Art Gallery was the bequest of over 200 paintings and 

drawings, and more than 100 note-books, by the late 

William Shackleton. A memorial exhibition of this 

bequest is to be held. The Museum was visited by 

100,076 people during the year. 


Sr. Maryiesone Public Libraries.—Report 
of the Committee for the year, April 1st, 
1932, to March 31t, 1933. Borough Librarian, 
Duncan Gray, F.L.A. Population, 97,620. 
Rate, .s56d. Income from Rate, £6,994. 
Stock: Lending, 45,618 ; Reference, 5,908. 
Additions, 5,314. Withdrawals, 2,895. 
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Issues : 


rary, 48,732; 
shelves, 39,861. 
tickets, 10,326. 
A very good year’s service was carried through, 
although lack of space prevents full development of the 
work. One Step towards the realisation of a sy$tem in 
keeping with the size and importance of the Borough, 
was, however, accomplished. Two of the properties 
on the site of the new library became vacant and one of 
them was converted into a children’s library. The 
transference of the children’s department to its new 
home left free a space which is now to be used as a 
reading room. Up to now the Reference Library had 
been used as a reading room also. The change will 
give the Reference department an opportunity for 
carrying out its specific work. In spite of the over- 
crowding in the Lending Library, another record issue 
was achieved. The increase in all departments 
amounted to 15,482. 


Lending, 305,343; Children’s lib- 
Reference, 97,704; open 
Borrowers, 15,305 ; extra 


Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep Bar.ow. 


Tue purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of 
important books, but particularly to show to 
what degree, if any, they have been revised. 
My experience is that librarians find this 
information difficult to obtain. 


Buick (T. L.) The Treaty of Waitangi: how 
New Zealand became a British Colony. 
Ed. 2. 1933. (New Plymouth: N.Z., 
Avery, 20s.) 

First published in 1914. 
“Tt is a revised, enlarged and much improved 
edition.”’—-Times Literary Supplement. 


Butierr (Gerald) Ed. The Testament of 
Light: an anthology. 1934. (Dent, ss.) 
Four items that appeared in the edition of 1932 
have been replaced by new matter—two extraéts from 
the Letters of D. H. Lawrence, a poem by Blake and a 
poem by Stephen Spender. There has also been some 
revision of the notes. 


Epnramm (Dr. Fritz) A Text-Book of In- 
organic Chemistry. English Edition, by 
P. C. L. Thorne. Ed. 2. 1934. (Gurney 


and Jackson, 28s.) 

The arrangement of this revision is that of the 
1926 edition, but the text has been extended by about 
seventy pages. Most of the new matter in the last 
German edition has been incorporated, and still more 
recent work has also been included. The revision in 
detail throughout has necessitated the re-writing, 
especially in the earlier chapters, of numerous para- 
graphs, and many new topics have been introduced, 





Heipr (P. M.) Automotive Engines. Ed. 8. 
1933. (Iliffe, 32s. 6d.) 

The of the book has been narrowed in this 
revision by the exclusion of the chapters on “ Diesel- 
Type Automotive Engines,” “Two Stroke Cycle 
Engines’ and “ Sleeve Valve Engines. ” There is a 
new chapter on “ Torsional Vibration and Vibration 
Dampers,” and the seétion on “ Determination of 
Bearing Loads *”’ has been completely re-written. The 
changes in engine design have necessitated over one 
hundred new illustrations. The book is American. 


HoGan (A. E.) and Powe (Jj. G.) The 
Government of Great Britain and the 
Dominions and Colonies. J//us. Ed. 8. 


1934. (U.T.P., 5s.) 
The last revision of this book in 1929 consisted of 
a thirty-two page supplement. In the present edition 
aay rots Go Nammpesde rt ry book has been re-written 
y Harold Plaskett and D. M. Glew, and it has been set 
in a more pleasing type. 


Howarp (A. L.) A Manual of the Timbers of 
the World. I//us. Ed. 2. 1934. (Mac- 
millan, 36s.) 

The amount of space now devoted to the descri 
tion of the world’s timbers is almost double that of mo 
1920 edition. The post-war shortage of timber was the 
cause of the introduétion into commerce of a large 
number of new and hitherto unknown timbers which 
are now described. Four chapters on “‘ The Conversion 
and Preservation of Timber,” “ Specifications and 
Conditions of Contraé,’’ “Laslett’s Tables’’ and 
“ The Artificial Seasoning of Timber ’’ are now omitted. 


Ince (W. R.) Dean. England. Ed. 2. 1934. 

(Benn, 18s.) 

The revised text shows very little alteration from 
that of seven years ago, save that the major events of 
these yeafs are noted. The author says that his too 
Strident Conservatism has almost disappeared, and that 
he now takes a more serious view of unemployment. 
The plan of the book is unchanged, and the deleted 
matter exceeds the new. 


Key (Major Sir A. Cooper-) A Primer on the 
Storage of Petroleum Spirit and Carbide of 
Calcium for the Use of Local Inspectors and 
Motorists. Ed. 3. 1934. (Griffin, 7s. 6d.) 

The first edition of 1914 and the revision of 1921 
are quite obsolete in view of the many changes in 
legislation and praétice. With the exception of the 
chapter on pattems and Carbide of Calcium the whole 
book has been completely re- we by Major Sir T. H. 
Crozier and Lieut.-Colonel R. A. Thomas. 
McGrecor (A. G.) Leming Prosperity. Ed. 

2. 1934. (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 

Toere have been numerous changes and og 
reftions in the text of last February although the 
general proposals remain unaltered. The argument of 
the first edition is now supported by fifty-four pages of 
appendices. 
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ParERSON (Donald) and Smrru (J. F.) Modern 
Methods of Feeding in Infancy and Child- 
hood. I//us. Ed. 4. 1934. (Constable, 
7s. 6d.) 

The earlier editions were written for the medical 
practitioner, but the present one has been sim 
somewhat for the use of nurses and others. There is a 
new chapter on the artificial feeding of the normal 
infant, the diet sheets have been revised, and recent 
work on vitamins incorporated. The seven illustrations 
are an innovation. 


Rosson (A. G.) Engineering Workshop 
Princi as and Praétice. With Notes on the 
Manufaéture and Properties of Metals: a 
text book for students and apprentices. 
(Adopted by the London County Council.) 
Diags. Ed. 4. 1933. (Emmott, 7s. 6d.) 
The new edition has six additional chapters com- 
pared with the edition of 1914. These deal with 
“Automatic Machine Tools,’’ “ Planing Machines,” 
“Valve Box Details,”’ ““Toothed Wheels,” ““ Gauge 
Making,”” and “‘Solders and Soldering.’”” These, 
together with other added material, make the book 
one hundred and twenty pages longer. Further 
revisions took place in 1919 and 1923, and the present 
edition has new material on “Planer and Shaper 
Gauges,” “Micrometer Depth Gauges,” “ Inside 
Micrometers,”"” and “ Micrometer Improvements,” 
whil& ten of new matter is devoted to “ Screw 
Gauge Making.” The author is teacher of Engineering 
to the L.C.C. 


Sprcer (E. E.) and PeGuer (E. C.) Praétical 
Auditing. Ed. 6. 1933. (Pitman, 21s.) 
The text of the 1930 edition has been reviewed 
throughout by W. W. Bigg, the editor of the present 
revision, who has colaryed the chapter on Liabilities of 
Auditors in the light of recent decisions of the courts. 
The chapter on Investigations has also been consider- 
ably amplified. The provisions relating to auditing 
of the Solicitors A&, 1933, and the Municipal Cor- 
porations (Audit) Aa, 1933, are noted. The revision 
of the chapter on the Audit of the Accounts of Local 
Authorities has been carried out by J. H. McCall, 
F.S.A.A., Borough Accountant of Croydon, who was 
responsible for the original text of this seétion. 


VENN (J. A.) The Foundations of Agricultural 
Economics. I//us. Ed. 2. 1933. (C.U.P., 
258.) 

The present edition is larger by seven new chapters, 
and much of the text of the 1923 edition has been 
re-written. The enlarged book has been divided into 
two parts, the first is concerned with the fundamental 
deals of the industry and the second with British 
agriculture during and after the war. All the informa- 
tion is revised to 1932. 


Wetsu (R. E.) In Relief of Doubt. 
1933. (Allenson, 3s. 6d.) 
Chapters VII, and VIII, have been revised to 


Ed. 2. 





bring them in line with modern scholarship, whilst a 
new one on “ New Psychology and Spiritual Reality ”’ 
has been added. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Prepeex (Dr. Albert) Das Moderne Englische 
Bibliothekswesen. Beiheft 66 zum “‘Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen.” 8vo, wrappers, 
pp. xx., 188. Leipzig, Harrassovitz, 1933. 
R.M. 15. 

The Dire&tor of the Library of the Technical 
High School of Berlin is responsible for this excellent 
report on the English Libraries of the present day. 
The national and special libraries, the public town and 
ey library systems are all described with special 

reference to theit policies pot facilities. The questions 
conneéted with planning, Staffing and cataloguing and 
the more recent ee Posen Se of co-operation, 
ially in conne&ion with the National Central 

Library and its work receive adequate attention. The 

last chapter is devoted to the Carnegie United Ki 

Trust and its work in conneétion with the Library 

Association. A poor a pend and adequate index 

render the work as u as anything can be not in the 

English language. 

RuFFIn (John N.) The Celebrated Crown Trial. 
Students’ Edition. 8vo, boards, pp. 48. 
London, Pitman, (1933). 5s. net 

An ab&traét of the Oratorical Translation of 
Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown and of Aeschines’ 
Speech against Ctesiphon in which the forms of 
oratorical expression are made clear to the speaker who 
desires to grasp the formulz employed by the two 
classical orators when swaying the multitudes. Includes 
a useful di&tionary of rhetorical terms. 


PICKERING (Hy.) 1000 WoNDERFUL THINGS 
ABOUT THE Brste. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 228. 
Pickering & Inglis, (1933). 2s. 6d. net. 

Fads, suggestions ints of interest to Bible 
readers, culled by the author from many sources, mostly 
arranged in alphabetical and chronological order. 

There is a useful index. 


TisCHENDORF (Dr. C.) Codex Sinaiticus. The 
Ancient Biblical Manuscript now in the 
British Museum. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 88. 
London, Lutterworth Press, eighth edition. 
Is. net. 

“* Truth is Stranger than fiétion.”’ This old saying 
is well illustrated by the story which lies behind the dis- 
covery of the ancient Greek manuscript which has 
recently been purchased from Russia for the British 
Museum at a cost to England of £100,000, 

Precious parchments were consigned to the waste 
paper basket and would have been used to light the 
monastery furnace at St, Catherine’s on Mount Sinai, 
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if a celebrated scholar who was visiting the monastery 
had not happened to notice them and discover for him- 
self the precious nature of their contents. The pub- 
lishers are wise to re-publish this interesting work at 
this well-chosen moment. 


Perriz (Hilda) Side Notes on the Bible from 
Flinders Petrie’s Discoveries. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 48. London, 
Search Publishing Co., (1933). 3s. 6d. net. 


Passages from Genesis to the Gospel of St. John 
interpreted by Lady Petrie from her husband’s 
researches in Egypt and Palestine. 


Keiier (Professor Adolf) Karl Barth and 
Christian Unity. The Influence of the 
Barthian Movement upon the Churches of 
the World. Translated in collaboration with 
Professor Werner Petersmann. by Rev. 
Manfred Manrodt and revised by Dr. A. J. 
Macdonald. With an Introduétion by 
Luther A. Weigle. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv., 
320. London, Lutterworth Press, (1933). 
tos. 6d. net. 

The present world crisis has not unnaturally led 
to this attempt to classify and describe the outlook 
of Christianity in its wider sense, and here is material 
for formulating an ecumenical movement throughout 
the Churches of the world. 


Kirk (William) Stories of Second-Sight in a 
Highland Regiment. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
124. Stirling, Mackay, 1933. 2s. 6d. net. 


Uncanny Stories of the author’s experiences and 
others told him by his fellow-soldiers in the Seaforths. 


Boorn (Mary Warburton) “ Them Also.” 
Illus., cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 254. Pickering and 
Inglis, (1933). 3s. 6d. net. 

The author has been a missionary conneéted with 
the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission for over twenty- 
five years. She writes interestingly of the missionary 
work at Gorakhpur on the north-west frontier of 
India. 


QUENNELL (Marjorie and C. H. B.) A History 
of Everyday Things in England. Vol. III., 
The Rise of Industrialism, 1733 to 1851. 
Illus., large 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 222. London, 
Batsford, 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 

A fascinating Study of the way our ancestors lived 
and had their being. The previous volumes in this 
series brought up the story of the everyday life of the 
people of this country to the 18th century, and this 
volume carries it on to the year of the Great Exhibition, 
18$1. Those ancestors of ours must have been wonder- _ 
ful people. How they managed to exist without any 
of the things which we consider essential to life is ston 
more romantic than the ordinary history of kings and 
battles, and the authors are to be congratulated on the 
extraordinary clarity and interest of their work. 
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RorpEN (Maude) Here—and Hereafter. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 292. London, Putnam, 
1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

A volume of simple and helpful chapters on 
pra@tical religion in its relation to everyday living. 
MacseatH (john) The Circle of Time. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 128. Lon- 
don, Religious Traé& Society, (1933). 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Each month of the revolving year begins with a 
coloured picture representative to some extent of the 
qualities of that season of the year. Thus, January 
has Zest; February, Optimism ;. March, ife ; and 
so forth. There are many pretty fancies in the little 
work, which will appeal to the religious-minded and 
the poccical. 

Prosiems OF Peace. Eighth Series. Leétures 
delivered at the Geneva Instute of Inter- 
national Relations, August, 1933. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi., 292. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 

This series is already well known. The volume 
in question contains important contributions on 
A Survey of Recent World Affairs, by Professor Gilbert 
Murray; Nationalism and the League of Nations 
To-day, by Professor William E. Rappard; Dis- 


armament and Security, by W. Arnold-Forster; The 
Manufaéture of Arms and the Arms Traffic, by Henri 
Rolin; The Needs and Prospeéts of Modern China, 
by Sir John on Simpson ; 


International A 

of American and Economic Policy, by Professor Frank 

D. Graham; Recent American Legislation and its 

Effe&s on International Relations, by A. H. Feller, 

amongst others. ‘ 

Bonn (M. J.) The American Experiment. A 
Study of Bourgeois Civilisation. Trans- 
lated by Mabel Brailsford. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
308. London, Allen & Unwin, 1933. 
tos. 6d. net. 

There is much that is worth consideration in this 
Study of modern American life in the United States, 
The great economic upheaval consequent on years of 
depression, the repeal of prohibition which is likely 
to ring the knell! of puritanism, the striving for equality, 
or at least freedom, between the sexes are among 
present-day tendencies which may well have far-reaching 
developments. The author, out of his wide experience 
in the country he describes, points out the tendencies 
to-day with agtuteness. 

Jonson (John) The Printer, His Customers 
and His Men. Sm. 8vo, boards, pp. 64. 
London, Dent, 1933. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Printer to the University of Oxford knows his 
business and, therefore, his pleasant le€ture contains 
much of interest to all interested in the “ Art preservative 
of all Arts.” 

Unperwoop (Eric) A Short History of English 
Painting. Illus., 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 264. 
London, Faber, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Underwood has adopted an ambitious scheme _ 


: 
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for his work covers a period of 1,200 years from A.v. 
yoo to date. Mention is made of two hundred and fifty 
artists, so that naturally many of the biographical 
sketches are disposed of in a paragraph. illus- 
trations are taken in the main from public galleries. The 
volume is to be recommended for purposes of speedy 
reference and information, given in a readable and 


handy form. 


Wrienskr (R. H.) English Painting. Illus., 
8vo, cloth, pp. 302. London, Faber, 1933. 
30S. net. 

The author is well known for his already numerous 
works on painting and sculpture, and here he gives a 
comprehensive view of the great figures of the past up 
to the beginning of the Modern Movement. Lengthy 
seGtions are especially devoted to Hogarth, Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Turner, and Blake. There are two 
hundred well-chosen illustrations and the volume is a 
very attractive onc. 

Puituirs (Hubert) The Playtime Omnibus. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 272. London, Faber, 
1933, §S. net. 


Puitirps (Hubert) and Westra (B. C.) The 
Book of Indoor Games. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
336. London, Faber, 1933. ss. net. 

These are wonderful books for winter evening 
entertainment. The Playtime Omnibus is divided into 
sections : puzzles, games and diversions. The author 
claims that the book is intended for those of eight years 
old and upward, and the amusements contained between 
its covers will appeal to young and old. There are four 
main sections in The Book of Indoor Games : traditional 
games of skill, card games, “ pencil and paper”’ party 
games, and other party games. This book is published 
in conjunétion with Messrs. Thomas De la Rue and Co. 
Both books contain some very original ideas, and most 
of the suggestions are up to date and uncommon. 
Gatswortuy (John) Ex Libris John Gals- 

worthy. Selected by himself and by A.G. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 112. London, Heine- 
mann, 1933. 2S. net. 

_ Addelightful colle&tion of words of wit and wisdom 

from Galsworthy’s works, attraétively printed in red 

and black. The arrangement is alphabetical by subjeéts. 

Euuis (H. F.) The Pleasure’s Yours. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 132. London, 
Methuen, 1933. 45s. net. 

Reprints from Punch in a slightly improved and 
extended form, dealing with the humorous side of 
playing golf, writing Stories, shootin’, fishin’, and other 
gentlemanly sports. Will cause many: a laugh. Illus- 
trations are typical and topical. 

Kirk (Robert) The Secret Commonwealth of 
Elves, Fauns and Fairies. Comment by 
Andrew Lang. Introduétion by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. Frontis. 4to, cloth, 
pp. 128. Stirling, Mackay, 1933. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The original MS. of this pamphlet was written in 





the late seventeenth century, but there is still a mystery 
as to when it was first printed. This reprint -will make it 
possible for the general reader to become acquainted 
with a delightful fragment of Scottish folklore. 


Buair (Katharine P.) The Fairy Knowe. A 
One-A&@ Play. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 22. 
Stirling, Mackay, 1933. 1s. net. 

A play founded on the Story. of the disappearance 
of the Rev. Robert Kirk in 1692. Kirk was the author 
of “* The Secret Commonwealth.” 


Lewis (Wyndham) The One-Way Song. 
Illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. 132. London, Faber, 


1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is difficult to appraise the work of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, it is so iatly his own. His followers love 
and understand his work, but by others it can only be 
regarded as caviare—a foreign spiced dish which does 
not and cannot appeal to their Sete: But this volume, 
which is in the nature of a group of poems, must be 
added to his other volumes of verses by those who 
colle& them. 


GRAMMAIRE DE L’ ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. With 
an Introduétion by Sir E. Denison Ross. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 208. London, 
Methuen, new edition, 1933. 55. met. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that all books, of a like 
importance to the one under considerati6n, do not 
take quite so long to produce from the date of their 
conception. The French Academy ae ae of pro- 
ducing this authoritative work on French. Grammar 
three hundred years ago, and it would be difficult to 
say exaétly why it was delayed for longer than the 
normal period required for consideration and scrutiny. 
It is doubtful whether the French language, in its purest 
form, has altered as much during the period as pu ae 
with its lax expressions and loose forms, many of whi 
have been imported from America become 
“ diGtionarised,”’ if one may coin a word to indicate 
the sort of thing that has ned. We ratulate 
the English publishers on ing this v work, 
dealing with perhaps the moét beautiful and expressive 
language in the world, available in this country and it 
does not need our recommendation to induce every 
librarian to include it in their purchase lists for every 
branch and department. 

Henprick (Burton J.) The Life of Andrew 
Carnegie. Illus., 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 748. 
London, Heinemann, 1933. 258. net. 

In one way this record of the monumental work of 
a great man is likely to prove a disappointment to 
librarians, in another it cannot fail to win praise as an 
exhaustive biography. The word “ Library ” does not 
appeat in the index, but under Carnegie’s name there 
are references to his first gift of the kind to his native 
city, Dunfermline, in 1881. This benefaétion proved to 
be ‘‘ the parent of several thousand similar structures 
that now dot all countries of the Anglo-Saxon world.” 
So much for the libraries, with which all good librarians 
to-day are conversant, as well as with the progress that 
has been made in the profession owing to the generous 
use of the Trust founded by the great iron and 
stee] magnate. It is to his hard-won success that the 
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reader of this biography will turn to find out what 
manner of man he was and the secret of his powerful 
personality and simple-heartedness. Riches he amassed, 
but a whole ap has been devoted to his views on 
the dis of dying rich, and the best ways of letting 
others benefit from accumulated wealth. A book for 
which every librarian must find a place on his shelves. 


JENKINS (Edwin A.) From Foundry to Foreign 
Office. The Romantic Life-Story of the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. With a 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon, J. R. Clynes. 
Illus., 8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 282. London, 
Grayson, 1933. tos. 6d. net. 

The development of the Labour Party in this 
country forms an interesting background to this life 
of one of its best organisers. Arthur Henderson, from 
the time when he found that the Liberal Party did not 
provide him with the ideas and ideals that satisfied him, 
has never turned aside from the policy of forming an 
independent Labour Party, of which, as secretary and 
leader, he has been the mainstay. 

KINGSMILL (Hugh) Samuel Johnson. Frontis., 
8vo, cloth, pp. 292. London, Barker, (193 3). 
10S. net. 

Regarded in the nature of a personal biography, 
this work is but a small volume dealing with a vastly 
interesting and out$tanding figure. It gives, however, a 
fresh insight into Johnson's relations with his family, 
Boswell, the Thrales and other intimates. 


Bryant (Arthur) Samuel Pepys. The Man in 
the Making. Illus., 8vo, cloth, pp. xv., 436. 
Cambridge University Press, 1933. tos. 6d. 
net. 

The author of this biography has been able to 
avail himself of hitherto unpublished “yt from the 
Diary, and also collections of the late H Wheatley 
and J. R. Tanner. His work deals with the early life up 
to the age of thirty-seven, and is to be followed by 
another volume on the later and more developed side 
of the life of the great diarist. 

Russeit (Phillips) William the Conqueror. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 344. London, Scribner, 
1933. 10s. 6d. net. 

In this complete, detailed biography of one of the 
outStanding figures in history, Mr. Russell presents a 
full-length portrait of William the Conqueror as a man 
both savage and wise, brutal yet a great and able 
administrator. This scholarly Study has been produced 
after much research, and William's character is here 
revealed against a background of colourful events 
which make his story more exciting reading than any 
work of fiction. 

Lerrers AND Diaries or A. F. R. WoL.asron. 
Selected and edited by Mary Wollaston. 
With a Preface by Sir Henry Newbolt. 
Illus., 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 262. Cambridge 
University Press, 1933. 12s. 6d. net. 

Edited by Wollaston’s wife, this diary begins in 


May, 1893, and énds in May, 1929. It is divided into 
sections ing with his life in Cambridge, visits to 
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Lapland, expedition to Ruwenzori, two journeys 
through New Guinea, the first expedition to Mount 
Everest and his last to Colombia. 


FICTION. 


“ Box.” tw. 2 Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 310. 


London, Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 
A very vivid and exciting Story of Chinese pirates. 
All the elements of a thriller with a novel background. 
Cask (Robert Ormond) Dynamjte Smith— 
Cowboy. A WeStern Story. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 252. London, Ward Lock, 1934. 


38. 6d. net. 


Dynamite was a suitable name for this young 
would-be buckaroo who rough-rides over his more 


seasoned companions in an exciting story which reeks 

of the cattle-ranges in the Far West. 

Craurorp (W. H. Lane) Judy. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 256. London, Ward Lock, 1933. 
3s. 6d. net. 

\ good Story of the lighter kind with a not very 
original plot about a young man who loses his fortune 
and takes a job as an under-butier, falls in love and 
retrieves all and more than he had originally lost 
DunntnG (Hal) The Outlaw Sheriff. A 

WeStern Story. Cr. 8vo, ree ag te 252. 
London, Ward Lock, 1934. 

A WeStern Story with a Po caabet. “There are two 
brothers named Allien, one is law-abiding, one law- 
breaking. When the former becomes incapacitated, 
the latter takes his , and, lo and behold, makes a 
remarkably good job of it 
Gopparp (Gloria) If You Can Wait. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 296. London, Lippincott, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A domeStic story hailing from America of four 
generations of life in the United States. The hereditary 
musical gift is slow in coming to fruition and—alas 
for the traditions of the great-grandmother—when it 
does, the fashionable music of the day is the jazz band. 


Prigst ey (J. B.) Albert Goes Through. With 
Illustrations by Edmund Blampied. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 76. London, Heinemann, 1933. 
$8. net. 

A light Story about film Stars, film fans, Holl 

and yworth, and the relative attraction of Felicit 

Storm, the screen-girl, and Nellie Weedon, the flesh 

and blood ditto who could not roll her r’s but who wins 

the love of Albert Limpley hands down. 

RussgExu (J. P.) Into the Fire. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1934. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A queer and rather impossible Story about a girl 

who is disappointed because she does not ai a 
husband when she to Nairobi to visit her married 
sifter with that in view. Then at the eleventh 
hour she receives a proposal. One would think she 
would be satisfied, but no, she returns home and has 
other “ affaires.’” But in the end she plays for safety. 
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SomERTON (Alexander) A House of Mummers. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 176. London, Ingpen & 
Grant, 1933. 38. 6d. net. 

An old-world Story of Schleigen, a city in we 
war, intrigue and adventure are subtly blended. 

sorry tragedy of the little roving irl, Annette — 

and the career of Prince Be otdine are well pictured. 

Srout (Rex) Forest Fire. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
332. London, Faber, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

A primitive Story of forest life in which crude love, 
wild animals, coarse language and fiery elements play 


a part. 
TOWNEND (W.) Tough Stuff. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 
A sea-faring yarn that reeks of the briny, rough and 
tumble fighting, and a full and vivid account of life 
on board a tra’ Steamer, with its hardships, its tests 
of endurance aa) its rare joys. 


Viiuiers (Katharine) The Salic Law. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 338. 
1934. 78. 6d. net. 

The love Story of a Balkan Princess in the best 

Ruritanian Style, with an up-to-date flavour which 

_ makes it Strike freshly on the mind. 


London, Fenland Press, 


JUVENILE. 


Davipson (Rev. Donald) Out of His Treasure 


House. Addresses to Children. Cr. 8vo, 


cloth, pp. 160. 2s. 6d. net. 

These addresses to children on famous Bible 
incidents have been given in the author’s own church, 
and the compilation is designed to assist those who 
undertake the religious training of children. 
Lippincott (Joseph W.) and Roserrs (G. J.) 

Naturecraft Creatures. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 134. London, Lippincott, 1933. 6s. net. 

The first book devoted to the fascinating hobby 
of Naturecraft here described and illustrated in a 
manner that appeals to grown-ups as well as to children. 
With simple tools and equipment quaint models can 
be made from cones, acorns, oak-galls, twigs and shells. 
Mac.eop (Kathleen M.) The Hand on the 

Bridle. Ilhustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 
Pickering & Inglis, (1934). 2s. net. 

This latest addition to the Red Cord Series is a 
school story for boys. 

PerrmaN (Grace) The Queensgate Mystery. 
Honour Series. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
192. Pickering & Inglis, (1934). 1s. 6d. net. 

A girl’s school Story, with myStery, adventure and 
treasure trove. 

Snaw (Captain Frank H.) The Boys’ Life of 
Admiral Beatty. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
Pp. xvili., 288. London, Hutchinson, (1933) 
7s. 6d. net. 

Biographies of contemporary celebrities are now 
not only written for adults. This is an excellent speci 
men of its class, which brings modern history vividly 


home to the young reader. ives in simple language 
the remarkable career of one ofc our greatest seamen. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
Association. December rst, 1933, January, 
Parts I, and II., 1934. 

More Booxs.—The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. January, 1934. 

B.B.C. Tatks, 1934, January to March: 
Industrial Britain. 

BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
December, 1933. 

CuirGwin (A. M.) Tshekedi and his People. 
Livingstone Press, 1933. 2d. 

THe LipraRiaAN AND Book Wor.ip. January, 
1934. 

Tue Liprary AssIsTANT. January, 1934. 

Tue Lrprary Association Recorp. January, 
1934. 

THe Liprary journat. December 15th; 
1933, January 1st and 15th, 1934. 

THe Lonpon Forum. December, 1933. 
Rider. 1s. 6d. net. 

Ocean Liprary SERVICE OF THE BaritisH 
Sarors’ Socirery. 

Von JustTIn1IAN.—Reichstagsvrand Wer ist 
verurteilt ? Karlsbad, ‘ Graphia” Ver- 
lagsanstalt. 1s. 3d. 

Wrison BULLETIN FoR LIBRARIANS. 
1934. 


Reprints of the Month 


Busu (Christopher) The Case of the Un- 
fortunate Village. (Cassell). 3s. 6d. net, 
\ dete&tive Story. 
Cranswick (J. Elizabeth) The Homestead. 
(Constable). 43s. 6d. net. 
An agricultural Story. 
Curie (Richard) Corruption, 
2s. 6d. net. 
A thriller. 
Git (Elizabeth) “ What Dread Hand?” 
(Cassell). 3s. 6d. net. 
A Benvenuto Brown murder myStery, 
Keverne (Richard) Menace. (Constable). 
2s. 6d. net. 
Crime and adventure. 


Larce (D. M.) Irish Airs. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Colle&ion of sketches of life and charatter. 
Warsrook (H. M.) Murders and Murder 
Trials. 1812-1912. (Constable). 2s. 6d. net. 
Famous Murder Cases. 


September— 


January, 


(Constable). 


(Constable). 
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North-Western Branch 


THe annual meeting of the North-Western 
Branch of the Library Association was held 
in the Town Hall, Preston, on Thursday, 
January 25th. There were over 110 members 
present, and they were accorded a civic 
welcome by the Mayor, Alderman Mrs. 
Pimblett. 

The Mayor expressed pleasure with the 
work that was being done in the libraries, 
work she said, that appealed to the public, 
and she was glad that Mr. Joseph Pomfret 
(the Chief Librarian of Preston) was to be 
eleéted president for the coming year. The 
Chairman of the Preston Library Committee, 
Councillor John Whittle, also welcomed the 
members, and said that it was the jubilee year 
of the initiation of the Free Library, which 
was one of the finest libraries in the branch. 


At the outset Councillor R. W. Shepherd, 
of Manchester, presided, and the following 
officers were appointed: Vice-presidents, 


Messrs. R. Ashton, A. J. Hawkes, C. Nowell, 
G. T. Shaw, and Alderman J]. P. Taylor; 


Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. B. Coupland 
(Burnley); Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. W. 
Singleton (Accrington); Hon. Secretary for 
Education, Mr. A. J. Hawkes (W igan). 
Council: Messrs. G. M. Bland, J. McAdam, 
W. Threlfall and J. E. Smith. 


Mr. Pomfret, in his presidential address, 
dealt with the progress of urban public 
libraries. During the eight years ending 
1931-32 the book issues, he said, had increased 
from 73 millions to 136 millions, or 84 per 
cent. Similarly, the number of registered 
borrowers had increased from approximately 
2} millions to nearly 4} millions, or, to put 
it another way, from 11 per cent. of the total 
population to 16.7 per cent. The increase 
in Stock was from 52 volumes per head of the 
population to 64 volumes, or 22.8 per cent. ; 
whilst expenditure showed an increase of from 
1s. per head to 1s. 4d., or 33} per cent. These 
figures, however, satisfactory as they may 
seem, cannot indicate the true increase of the 
demands upon the public libraries, for no 
Statistics were recorded of books on the open 
shelves of reference libraries, nor of the many 
other important functions of the modern 
library. 
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At the conclusion of the address there 
followed a discussion on the proposed Regional 
Library Scheme for the North-Western Area. 
This was introduced by Mr. Hamer, of Bolton, 
in the absence of Mr. C. Stott, of Rochdale. 
The scheme was approved, and it was decided 
to circularise the authorities who were to 
participate, and later to hold a meeting of 
delegates. 


Library Association 


Summer School, 1934. 


Tue Fifth Annual Summer School of Librarian- 
ship, arranged by the Library Association in 
co-operation with the University of Birming- 
ham and the Birmingham Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, will be held in Birmingham from 
August 2oth to September rst, 1934. 


Students will reside at Chancellor’s Hall 
(a University Hall of Residence), Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. The Hall stands in extensive 
grounds which include lawns and gardens, 
hard tennis courts, putting greens, fives 
courts, etc. All amenities at the hall will be 
at the disposal of og" ae for board 
residence will be: {5 8s. for the period of 
the School; £3 3s. for one week; 1os. 6d. 
per day. The fee for instruction will be: 
15s. for the fortnight period; tos. for a 
period of one week ; 2s. for day courses. 


The Scheme of Studies will be based on 
the new syllabus of the Library Association 
and will include: Bibliography and Book 
Sele&tion; English Dramatic Literature ; 
Classification ; Cataloguing ; Library Admini- 
stration, including Children’s Libraries and 
Commercial and Technical Libraries ; County 
Libraries, Special Libraries ; Library Planning ; 
Printing; Bookbinding. Letures will be 
held during the morning sessions, and demon- 
Strations, practical work, and visits to libraries 
of different types, book binderies, printing and 
process-printing establishments will be 
arranged for the afternoon sessions. 


Further details will be announced shortly, 
and enquiries should be addressed to Mr. 
Vi&tor Woods, Honorary Secretary, Library 
Association Summer School, Reference 
Library, Birmingham, 1 





Editorial 

Our pages continue the discussion on book-display, about which all has not been said by 
any means. The ingenious librarian will always sharpen his wits upon the attracting of readers, 
and the main problem in the matter is merely: what sort of reader is it most desirable to 
attract? We do not apologise for this reiteration, because it is the fundamental subje& now 
facing librarians. We are not in the leaft moved by a comment in a contemporary that we 
are decrying libraries when we assert, and in spite of him we do assert, that fiGtion issues 
nearly all over London show a decline. That decline, we repeat, is due to the slight increase 
in the employment of readers, and to cheap fiction libraries. What the public librarian has 
to decide is if he shall compete with such libraries or more definitely diverge from them. Ifa 
middle course is preferred—as it usually is by Britons—what is that course? Ultimately, 
is the educated reader to be the standard for whom the library works, or the uneducated ? 
Or, to put it another way, is the librarian in any way responsible for the quality of the books 
his community reads ? Our readers, young and not so young, are invited to help us to answers 
to these live questions. * . > ¢ * 


Censorship and seleétion are bound up with this, and the article we publish touches a 
question which is always exercising the practical librariam: Those untrammelled with 
authority or with responsibility to library committees and councils argue that every liberty 
must be given to the reader; he must even have the pornographic, at the expense be it 
remarked of his fellow ratepayers (more often, indeed, he is not yet a ratepayer), if he desires 
it. Is this a sane view, or a negation or evasion of responsibility ? Jt is argued also, with 
considerable truth, that the standard must not be set by fear of hypothetical injury to the 
morals of girls in their teens, or by morons or hidebound religious spinsterhood. Of course, 
too, readers, having read certain books, usually obje& to others reading them, a solicitude 
after the event that amuses many librarians. But, again, the practical librarian knows that 
these people are often so noisy that they are able to injure, for the sake of literary ephemeridae, 
the real work of the library. Can any modern novel be said to be worth’such injury? In 
short, can a library be in advance of the conventional morality of its time ? Will some really 
experienced and responsible librarian give an answer ? 

* * * * * * 


As has been usual in past years, the Library Association has invited, through the Record, 
the submission of papers to be read at its Annual Conference which is to be held at Chaucer 
House in September. This invitation, we understand, has not led to very much result ; very 
few papers having been offered. This appears to us to be due to modesty on the part of 
many librarians who have much that they would like to say, but lack the confidence to say it. 
This is an occasion when modesty is perhaps a mistake, and we hope that those who can 
contribute, or think they can contribute at least something, to our Annual Conference, should 
come forward and offer papers. It may be too late to do this for the present year; we do 
not know ; but it should be an understood thing that the Annual Conference of the Library 
Association offers an opportunity for the librarian who has something to say. 

x * ”~ * x * 


We have refrained from commenting upon the purchase of the Codex Siniatiens which 
we rejoice (since nearly £40,000 of the amount to be raised by subscription has been received) 
is to find a home in the British Museum. There have been criticisms by a seétion of the press 
based upon the peculiar economic theory that £100,000 of our own money spent by the 
Russians in England will in some way retard the recovery of our prosperity ; and there has 
been the rather acute assertion that the Codex, even if in the remotest part of Europe, is still 
at the service of scholarship and might as well be in Moscow as in London. To this latter 
Statement there is the answer that this argument would apply to every book in the King’s 
Library. It merely confuses the issue to urge that {50,000 given to the National Central 
Library would be money better spent; the alternatives were not before the Government. 
What is satisfa€tory is that philistinism has been unable to prevent a new glory being given 
to the public’s intelle€tual treasury. 
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Mr. James H. Wellard, recently a student at the London School of Librarianship and 
at present a student at the Graduate Library School, Chicago, has contributed to the February 
Wilson Bulletin an article on “‘ Old Problems and Young Men in es ay Librarianship,” 
which will entertain English readers. He informs his yn a that in England 
there are definitely an old and a new school. “ The old school consists of veterans dis- 
tinguished for—or, to be more specific, characterised by—their professional competence 
rather than their academic qualifications. Many of them entered the library as adolescents, 
coming Straight from the elementary schools to the book stacks, among which the 
an obscure and air-less existence chiefly spent in dusting books—a process of holding two 
books on a level with the face and banging them together. Fortuitous combination of zeal 
and opportunism carried many of them to the top, so that there are now chief librarians worth 
£1,000 a year who began their career by cleaning the library windows and stoking the coke 
fire in the basement.” This is an extremely interesting Statement of the former duties of 
our senior chief librarians, and we should much like their comments upon this pronounce- 
ment of one of the younger men, whose experience, of course, is largely t ical and whose 
cleverness has not developed his courtesy. Mr. Wellard sees a hope for the movement in 
the faé that our young people are breaking away from the trammels of professionalism and 
are becoming poets; but he must be distressed to know that the only librarian poets who 
matter ate not graduates. What Mr. Wellard appears to omit entirely is that a librarian is 
not necessarily a man-with or without a degree, or with or without a diploma, neither of 
which we would depreciate. He is a person who has an enormously greater knowledge of 
books and people than the average university man; has natural gifts for bibliography and 
librarianship ; and gains his chiefship because he has what is infinitely rarer than labels of 
learning—proved gifts of knowledge and administrative capacity. 

+ * * * * - 


One of the most gratifying features of present-day librarianship is the friendly endeavour 
that all librarians now seem to make to place documents which come into their hands with 
the libraries of the distri& to which they more clearly belong. Mr. Cashmore, of Birmingham, 
on many occasions, has sent pamphlets, maps and other documents to other libraries, often 
material which they very much desire to have. In the Ipswich Report, Mr. Chubb tells us 
that he has received documents from the Hereford Public Library, the Cheltenham Public 
Library, the Archives Department of the City of Bristol, and Mr. G. R. Hayward of the 
Norwich Public Library is mentioned by name as presenting a document. We suppose 
that there is scarcely a library in England that has not in some way or other benefited in this 
manner. The growing mutual helpfulness which aétuates librarians is the most significant 
feature of librarianship of this time, and it is a feature in which we take special pride. 

. * . * * * 

We allow very free speech in THe Lrsrary Worup in order that all views may be 
expressed. ‘ Letters om Our Affairs” in this issue is a case in point. We do not agree with 
the writer’s remarks about the Codex Sinaiticus, nor with his suggestion that there are too 
many professional periodicals. 

* . * © = * 


Mr. Rider, Librarian of the Wesleyan University Library, advises us that, beginning 
with January, 1934, that library will print catalogue cards of all of its accessions for whi 
it has béen advised that no entry exists in the Union Catalogue of the Library of Congress. 
These Wesleyan printed cards will be in L.C. form and fullness in every respect except that 
no classification numbers will be provided. He estimates that cards will be printed in this 
way for not over three hundred to five hundred titles a year, and that these will be largely 
for foreign books. The Wesleyan Library’s petpess in issuing these printed cards is to 
make a modest contribution to current Anierican bibliography. The cards will not be sold 
or distributed separately ; but, if any libraries should desire to receive complete sets of them 
the Wesleyan Library will be glad to arrange for them to receive them regularly as they are 
issued. And it will be glad to send sample copies of them to any library interested. 


all 
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Memories of Book Display. 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers. 


Book-DIsPLayY is a recently-ad term for one of the oldest funétions of libraries. I suppose 
that in the libraries of the Pt ies the most inviting papyrii were shown on tables in the 
great halls, just as the wonders of the British Museum have delighted eye and mind in the 
King’s Library for more years than I can remember. But every generation re-discovers the 
world for itself, and recent utterances of successful librarians would seem to show that they 
had discovered again this art of book-display. They have been aided by the brilliant ap 

of modern book-jackets, although these are often misleading to the point of immorality, 
and some of us have seen, especially in a certain number of contrived from them by 
Mr. Snaith for the Bethnal Green Public Library, to what effeét they can be used: I suppose 
most librarians make shows of book-jackets: they are such obviously attraétive material. 
That, however, is by the way. Others, I understand, are writing about display to-day; I 
merely want to recall what I can of the schemes we used to use. 

Twenty-five years ago this art was much developed in America. At Buffalo there was 
then a wonderful illustrations collection which was, in a way, the of the one— 40,000 
srong—we have at Croydon, and that was imitated, on his own ission, by Mr. Quinn at 
Chelsea, and has had many followers since. But, even before that, Ballinger a fine illus- 
trations collection at Cardiff, although its purpose was rather “ fine art ” than mere informa- 
tion, as ours is. So no one can claim much originality here. It was an obvious thing to save 
from deStruction, and later to make as it were an mg gots poe of, the illustrations from 
prospectuses, worn-out books, non-current periodicals, and trade catalogues. These illus- 
trations had as a definite purpose the advertising of books: a set of the piftures displayed 
in sequence from a classic leads more quickly to its being read than anything——except the 
showing of the story by the cinema. I can remember the days when we made regular “‘ picture- 
bulletins,” consisting sometimes of one pi€ture mounted tastefully with a list of books which 
it suggested. Thus, a fine sculpture of a Greek athlete would bring out titles on physical 
culture. This work is still done, but there is only one objection to it (which indeed may 
apply to much book-display), that it can occupy too much staff time. Variations of the theme 
have been innumerable. 

The special show of a few books out of their sequence is an even older method. When 
my friends speak of book-display displacing classification I am amused at first, but appre- 
hensive later that they may encourage their juniors to believe what they themselves do not, 
Book-display is a function of classification ; only from a properly classified library can the right, 
selections for book-display be made. This matter should be made clear. A recent writer, 
who is usually logical, remarks that ‘“‘ the troublesome reader is the one-type-of-Story person,” 
admits that to arrange novels by types is to encourage this vice in readers, and then goes on 
to advocate such arrangement, with the suggestion however that it can be safeguarded by 
a careful selection of the groups and by allowing readers two novels at a time, each from a 
different group. It would be interesting to test this, as all such theories, but I would res- 
pectfully ugecs that all such manipulations of fiction are panderings to the L.C.F, in our 
readers, that a public library ought to promote the H.C.F. in them. Indeed the various 
tinkerings with fiction may be misleading, uneducative, and inimical to literature and to cul- 
ture; they are merely time-savers for the foolish or lazy or the merely ignorant. 

A real book-display may be, occasionally, a seletion of miscellaneous attractive books, 
but there is nothing much in that primitive idea, although it gets books read. The 
elementary effective form is to show one book on a stand with a notice,“‘ Have You Read This?” 
That book will be read. When we opened the Ashburton Library at Croydon, I thought the 
activities of the lending library and periodicals room might be pursued in one room, and 
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displays. I had the advantage of the collaboration of a most i ious colleague in Mr. 
Hilton Smith, and we worked out “ lines ” on topics of the day, and best, or desirable, books 
on this and that, with attractive signs and sometimes illustrations. The most effective were 
those based on the known faé that many readers prefer someone else to choose their books ; 
which, of course, explains why they crowd the entrance counters to get the books just returned 
—usually by readers whose judgment is about equal to their own! Thus, “ Books the 
Librarian has Read and Recommends ” was a most successful one. 


My memories of book display are mixed. Some of them are light ones. There was 
the getting of folk into the library. Mr. Jast thought a stencilled note on the street pavements, 
‘When in Doubt come to the Public Library,” or some such admonition, which idea was 
then used to advertise Catesby’s Cork Lino, would serve.* We were opposite a public house 
with large flat wall ses, and a suggestion was that we should proje& on these from 
our windows lantern slides with such words as “ Why drink beer ? Drink from the Fount of 
Knowledge opposite!” which made my witty and lamented friend, James D. Young, 
suggest, “ Try a Pierian and Soda!” Then we not only had bulletins, with pi€tures, specimen 
lists and other invitations in all the schools ; we had illustrated reports, and any other publicity 
matter we could insinuate, in barbers’ shops, restaurants and railway waiting rooms. We 
bound these nicely in bright cloth to catch the unwary. We induced the clergy and ministers 
in most churches, but not all, to announce our Talks. At the Talks we always had lantern 
slides of titles of books on the subjeé in hand, and the le@turer could usually be persuaded 
to comment on them, although often he knew more about his subje& than about its literature. 
We even got leturers at cues than library le@ures to show and comment on these slides. 


Mr. Jast then made history by instituting what one writer has called the “ doubtful method ” 
of privilege issues, and we attended lectures with our books and lent them there and then 
to anyone whose name was in the local dire€tory. Risky, but in theory only, since in thirty 
years we have never lost a book by this method; and its results are known and therefore 


not doubtful. 

All this, it may be thought, is publicity, not book-display, but they are two facets of one 
thing. We got in our readers. Then guiding them began. J. D. Stewart suggested coloured 
lines on the floors leading from the counters with such ‘iseBions as “ Follow the red line 
for Marie Corelli ””—a name which dates that brilliant suggestion, Marie being then the most 
— contemporary novelist. After which, my own suggestion that strong bird-lime should 

placed on floors before shelves containing books we most desired our folk to read, was 
feeble. We then concentrated on notices, and how best to produce them. I see in Leeds 
they make most effective ones out of coloured paper letters, cut out and mounted. We tried 
coloured chalks on brown paper, used blackboards for passing on information, and regarded ~ 
the art of brush-lettering as part of our training. We tried white on black for labels, then 
white, red and yellow on dark green or blue grounds, and I became a convinced believer in 
colour in libraries in my early twenties. Nowadays we use lettering pens for poster work 
and can bring into use the whole spe&rum. 


What is displayed is more important in ‘my view, although not much perhaps, than the 
mode of display. One has to consider one’s population; and all people do not welcome 
advice. Even young librarians have been known to resent it. When we Started issuing one- 
sheet lists of books, such as ‘‘ How to make Christmas Merry,” in 1905, or thereabouts, Mr. 
John Warner was told by one of our readers that she knew how to spend Christmas “ without 
the interference of the Library,” and some slogans and which are effeftive in some 
places are futile in others. In stuff, one is always safe with current topics—the Russian Trial, 
the Nazis and Modern Germany, the Loch Ness Monster, the American Scheme for Recovery. 
Others demand thought. I nave found this sort of show effective :— 

* The most wonderful “ display ’’ idea was made at a C Staff Council by Mr. W. A. Peplow that 
tramcars should all become travelling libraries. See a remar! article, “ Tramears as Travelling Libraries,” 
in Tue Lrsrary Worn, v. q, pp. 323-27, 1907, 
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1.—The following are books which have made history, yet no reader in the ————— 
Library has read one of them in the past two years. 

2.—Great books which are seldom read. 

3.—Books which Everybody has read. 

4.—Books which Nobody wants to read. 

5.—The ten Best Books on 
and so; the variations, like the books themselves, are endless. Of course, when University 
Extension, B.B.C., W.E.A., and other organized leGures are announced we buy all the 
books recommended (with a few highly-specialized exceptions), and in many cases segregate 
them in the reference library near tables convenient for consultation. This enables every- 
body to consult them during the course ; otherwise they are locked up in the hands of a very 
few readers, since it is impossible for any library to supply “be book for every reader in a well- 
attended course. We have 150 at some courses, all wanting the same book at once. I doubt 
if the N.C.L. could satisfy that demand ! 

Harking back to about 1910, it was Mr. Savage, I think, who first opened libraries 
temporarily in shops. The branch libraries in Poulton and Wallasey Village in the Wallasey 
Borough were of this type, and I regard them as the best display libraries 1 have known. 
Because they were all books. The shop window was dressed with books, open at attractive 
illustrations or other features, or arranged by colour, and the idea was repeated inside. Of 
course it was taken from the bookseller’s practice, but in those days the ordinary librarian 
would have taken the shop, blacked out the window, inscribed BLANK Pusiic LiprRaRiEs 
across it in gold or horrible white paint, and let no sign of books be visible to the outer world. 
Nowadays librarians even taken empty shops temporarily to make such displays. 

One could go on, but others are writing on the way they make display. For good display 
taste, space, time and the opportune spirit are necessary as well as the belief in the good results 
of what is done. We are coming to more comfortable, more spacious, and more deleétable 
libraries ; and we must inevitably come to the time when cost and educational and social 
results will be expected to balance. 


Book Display: Practical Aspects. 
By SranLey Hampson (Sheffield Public Libraries). 


GranTING the necessity of book display in modern libraries what are the practical details 
involved ? Primarily we need suitable fixtures and fittings. To attempt to convert some 
article from the purpose for which it was originally intended is fatal to success. Many good 
displays have been robbed of their finest effects by makeshift or badly-desi Proven 4 The 
size and shape of the fixtures is obviously governed by the wall positions they are to occupy, 
but movable stands may be made any size consistent with mobility and good dusign. Experi- 
ments over a number of years suggests however that stands of small capacity are more suc- 
cessful than large ones, in that it is difficult to keep a large display going for lack of material, 
and small stands are more easily moved to new positions and can be grouped to meet the 
demand of larger displays according to the material available. It has been found that the | 
most satisfaétory movable fitting is that illustrated on the lower portion of page 7 of the 
Lrsrary Worip pamphlet No. 1—Modern Library Planning. This Stand is light and stable, 
Stands six feet high and is 2ft. 9in. wide. The lower shelf carries a maximum of twenty books 
and the slope above allows for three volumes opened out. Above the slope is a lino panel 
2ft. 6in. by 1ft. 4in. upon which illustrative material can be mounted. Stands of this design 
can be duplicated and placed side by side or back to back as occasion demands. 

Stand position is important—one cannot hope to get good results if they are placed in 
out-of-the-way corners or badly-lit alcoves. Good itions under windows or on the 
middle floor are desirable. Indeed, the library which can afford the floor space without 
overcrowding has a great advantage, as display fittings may then be tastefully arranged in 
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the middle of the room. Thin would alley sunee:tagenaby tn te dota 6 Seinen we 
would certainly improve the appearance and usefulness of 

Display fixtures placed at intervals in the run of fiétion shelving serve a double purpose 
—they help to prevent overcrowding and draw the attention of fiction readers to important 
books. Such fixtures may be designed on similar lines to the stand mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, in which case they will take the place of a whole tier, or by making balanced panel 
divisions at intervals in a long run of shelving, each about 8in. wide, one can design a series 
of small display recesses within them. 

As these recesses have a maximum cons of five volumes they are exceedingly useful 
for displaying subjects like Technocracy w the literature is very small, but they are par- 
ticularly valuable for “ single ” book displays ill ing a general topic. Take for example 
Cry Havoc. The title here can be effeétively used as a slogan, but any modern book on the 
political and international aspeéts of armaments or on war and peace may be substituted 
for the Beverley Nichols to keep the display going. These “ single” book displays show 
up well, and to a certain type of borrower aé as a specially strong recommendation. Th 
serve also to draw attention to view-points opposing or complementary to the book w 
is in great demand. The method is applicable not merely to the book of the day but to any 
subject of general interest providing heading is carefully chosen. 3 

In this article “‘ open” fittings and fixtures are generally implied. There are circum- 
stances in which gheod chowanne are desirable, such as special exhibitions in entrance halls 
or glazed cupboards in juvenile libraries for beautiful illustrated books, models, etc. But 
generally speaking glass gives the impression “ not to be handled.” Even flood-lighted 
show windows, with a special invitation to borrow, do not altogether disperse this impression. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS AND METHODS. 

There are roughly four methods, which may be used singly or in combination. The 
choice of method will be conditioned by the artistic limitations and experience of the staff. 
The method giving the greatest scope and best results is the hand-drawn or painted poster, 
but this needs considerable experience, a very sure touch, and usually takes longer to prepare. 
Useful alternatives are pictorial cut-outs pasted upon poster card with additional lettering ; 
or, the paper and scissors method. The latter can be most effective. It consists in cutting 
out designs from coloured papers, fitting them together on poster card, and creating an attrac- 
tive ensemble by means of carefully introduced coloured inks or paints, and lettering. The 
pictorial cut-outs may be either plates or photographs pasted on a mount, or they may be 
cut-outs in silhouette grouped to illustrate a general subje&. The various sports for example 
could be grouped in this way under a general heading by mounting cut-outs illustrating 
the pastimes in question. Of the two, the silhouette method is far more effective. The 
least successful of all methods is the use of lettering without pictorial ony gy er No 
matter how decorative in design, lettering without illustrative material falls flat. A picture 
“ spotlight ” appears to be necessary to the success of any display, and lettering should be 
cut down to the absolute minimum. 

Do’s anp Dont’s. 

Use colour wherever possible but avoid the gaudy. - 

Steer clear of Stereotyped lettering. Stencils can be very useful in the preparation of 
notices, but they are often out of place on posters. 

Letter styles must harmonise with the subject or period of the picture. It is absurd 
to use ultra-modern lettering with an old world scene. If the assistant is not particularly 
adept at lettering he should be able to obtain good results by tracing. ; 

Concentrate on attraétive and arresting captions with a current-day flavour—avoid 
headings chosen from the classification schedule. Astronomy, for example, could be rendered 
“Great Heavens,” Indoor Games as “ Chance and Skill,”” Music as “ Melody and Rhythm,” 
Oceanography as “ If the Sea went dry,” Physiology as “ Living Machinery.” Be topical 
and up to date. Follow the news and hitch at least one display wagon to it. For example, 
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this week’s news su (1) The Mastery of the Pacific—Japan or? (2) The Prince’s Call— 
Handicrafts and Fellowship, (3) Cotton—Lancashire, India, or Japan? The recent outburst 
on the Loch Ness Monster could be utilised to dire& attention to an attractive poster on 
prehistoric animals using the caption “ Monsters of Other Days.” Even the absurdities of 
King Kong could be put to profitable use by a display showing the relation between “ Size 
and Locomotion.” 

Make a picture collection ; keep it well indexed ; run through it periodically for sugges- 
tions. Useful matter can be gathered together from a wide variety of sources: periodicals, 
book jackets, book prospectuses, trade catalogues, advertisements, commercial posters, etc. 


Holiday guides and other pictorial matter issued by the railway co: ies are particularly 
suggestive. Many railway posters only need the addition of a heading and your display 
is ready. 


Displays must be kept fresh; one month is the maximum period for any display. 
Frequent changes are essential to show the extent of the library stocks and to retain the interest 
of borrowers. 

CoNCLUSIONS. 

The staff question is the real difficulty. Small systems will find it difficult to release 
someone regularly for this work, but in large systems this obje¢tion has not the same force. 
It is surprising how readily displays can be produced by a system of staff co-operation, 
and it has been found possible in many cases to exchange displays between different units 
in a system, on subjeéts and social problems which are continually recurring in the news. 
The difficulty in an exchange system is the need for proteéting display posters, etc., from 
dirt and damage, and it would perhaps be worth while if certain subjeés of perennial interest 
were pitorially painted on light three-ply to preserve them. As regards the general question, 
there is still plenty of experimental work in book display to be done, and the larger libraries 
are in the best position to do it. Borrowers have time and time again expressed appreciation 
of display work, and if we achieve variation, not only in poster work, but in subje& matter 
and style of treatment, readers will undoubtedly follow our lead and borrow systematically 
from the display Stands. Book display helps to make really “ live ” stocks, and by increasing 
the non-fiction issue gives the library a greater amount of floor s with which to experiment. 
Finally, in these days of rapidly developing knowledge, book displays offer a medium whereby 
the Library can obtain the fullest use of books before they become out-of-date. 


Selection or Censorship ? 
By Writram A. Munrorp. 

“ We are all purblind but some are blinder than others who use the various means available 

for sharpening their eyesight.” 

An examination of the shelves and catalogue of the average public library cannot fail 
to give the impression that, while censorship is ruthless, selection is an art that has yet to be 
acquired. Libraries have had the magic words “ Let there be light” lettered over their 
portals, when “ Keep it dark!” was usually far more appropriate. Yet catch-phrases such 
as “ Book seleétion is the life blood of the library ” are platitudes. If book selection is not 
the best possible, the library is not justifying its existence. 

Book seleétion means the choice of those books which are the best books, for reasons 
of literary importance or value as sources of information. In censorship some other criterion 
is superi . While a book may be an excellent literary produ, it may offend religious 
susceptibilities, e.g., Shaw’s Adventures of the Black Girl in ber Search for God ot Powys’ Pathetic 
Fallacy.. Its views on sex may not be those of the “ man in the bowler hat,” ¢.g., Russell’s 

jage and Morals. All these books have been censored by public libraries. 

librarian, the library committee and the general public are all responsible for bad 
selection. 
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Most librarians have had a secondary school education, which leaves them with a vague 
knowledge of the “ usual school subjeéts.” Their professional study adds to this exiguous 
background English literary history, bibliography and the usual technical subje&ts. With 
these qualifications they proceed, at the end of some years of experience in the more routine 
work of librarianship, to sele& books in all branches of knowledge. They may have acquired 
extensive general knowledge during the years since school; the knowh of some librarians 
is a matter for envy. There is, however, no serious reason why they should have done so. 
This usually means that, in subjeéts such as philosophy and sociology, the librarian is probably 
as much at home as a diehard at a pacifist meeting. Where knowledge is not, prejudice 
creeps in. 

It is customary to excuse incompetence in book seleétion by insisting that the field of 
knowledge is too wide to permit a working acquaintance with all of it. This is an exaggera- 
tion. To use Oscar Wilde’s distiné&tion, a wide knowledge of “‘ detail” is obviously out of 
the question, but an intimate knowledge of “ colour” ought to be an essential qualification 
of the librarian. How ate we going to get it ? 

While it gives no guarantee of efficiency, a University education is the best available 
safeguard against mental muddle and prejudice. It does not “ finish ” education, but begins 
it. By bringing the student into personal contaé& with some of the finest minds of the day, 
in harmonious surroundings, it provides the surest basis upon which individual culture can 
develop. One of the queerest of all the queer features of our civilization is that, while pro- 
duétion is moét assiduously studied, selection receives much less attention. A university - 
education helps to develop the art of sele&tion in general, a matter of great importance to 
everybody and of quite vital importance to those whose omnipresent task is the selection of 
books. 

It is possible to attend part-time degree courses at several colleges of the University of 
London and those of the provinces. Five or six years really hard work will enable an 
assistant to obtain a good degree and the diploma of the Library Association. The stru “ 
is hard, as | know from personal experience, but it is well worth it, particularly as the stu 
has, all the time, the balancing influence of his professional work. When qualified he ~ 
had nearly all the advantages of the full time student and the additional advantage of years 
of practical experience. It is to be hoped, however, that some measure of educational and 
professional compromise will facilitate the struggle in the near future. The public library 
Staff needs its arts, science, economics and music graduates just as much as the secondary school. 
Sooner or later we have got to realise that by training librarians to selec, catalogue and 
classify books, dealing with subjeéts of the scope and significance of which they have no 
real appreciation, we are building on sand. 

The library committee is an interesting subje& for social research. It varies in size. 
Some committees have less than ten members. I have heard of a committee with nearly 
fifty. The faé& remains that, irrespective of size, the majority of its members have received 
little or no education save “ in the world,” i.., not of this, nor of any other world. They 
aé, accordingly, with that self-satisfied, smug, watch-dog attitude to life and literature which 
is produced equally well by the public school or retail shop, This is well illustrated by the 
time- hallowed objection to a new book—“ I don’t want to read this. Why should anyone 
else?” There is a tradition that co-opted members have a levelling influence. This may 
be so in isolated cases. Only too often it means heaping Pelion on Ossa. The reports of 
proceedings which occasionally find their way into the press are far from encouraging. I 
have a cherished recollection of a co-opted member, a local schoolmaster, who was very 
Strongly opposed to the addition to mock of Laski’s Dangers of Obedience, as he felt that it 
might undermine discipline. 

We live in a country whose level of edeentnn | is slightly higher than that of Tamburlaine 
and the nomadic peoples, but which is very closely identi with that of the barbarian. 
What general knowledge does exist is an amalgam of prejudice, hearsay and regurgitated 
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tabloid journalism. Barry’s recent. This England is ample antidote for those of contrary 
opinion. Only a few months ago the works of Rabelais were the subject of a police prosecu- 
tion, in company, it is interesting to note, with American ephemera. Many people imagine 
that it is one of the librarian’s many duties to censor, as well as to sele&: We have, so often, 
to placate indignant readers, who creep “ behind the scenes,” with the offending book clasped 
to them, that it is, perhaps, small wonder that many librarians feel that the path of 
least resistance is the path to be trodden. Our work would be much easier if there existed 
an official censor and not a host of amateurs, deplorable as the existence of such a funétionary 
would be. But it is the task of public libraries to enlighten and encourage thought, not to 
make mental Stagnation bearable. As J. H. Robinson has said, “ the sensible question to 
ask about a book is obviously whether it-makes some contribution to a clearer culeuentien 
of our situation by adding or reaffirming important considerations and the inferences to be 


made from these.” These amateur censors muét receive no quarter. 


There is some evidence that the standard of education is rising, if only by reason of the 
faét that education for leisure, in addition to education for work, is receiving the attention of 
“ those in authority over us.” This will no doubt, in time, affeé& the library committee, but 
the long time ! 

One of the characteristics of a civilized society is that prejudice in politics, superstition 
in religion, philistinism in art and literature and muddle in everything, all give way to creative 
thought and aétion. In the first stage of this progress people do not think but do as they are 
told. In the s¢cond they have begun to take an interest in mental activity but have “ broadcast 
minds.” In the third they think for themselves. This is a very dangerous thing to do because 
it spells the doom of such anachronisms as oligarchy, false patriotism, superstition, cant and 
humbug. We are, at present, pursuing an erratic course through the second stage. The 
final stage was reached, for a short time, in Ancient Greece, and may yet be reached in England. 
Libraries and literature can have an immense steadying and guiding influence in this progress. 
Hence the need for good selection and no censorship. 

Book seleétion by librarians may be bad. Book, reje&tion by committees is invariably 
worse. The first step is to get sele€tion right out of the hands of the library committee. How 
are we going to do it? 


The Deterioration of Vegetable Tanned Leather on 
Storage. The Protective Action of Non-Tans.” 


By R. Farapay Inngs, F.I.C. 


Tue deterioration of vegetable-tanned leather on storage has from time to time been associated 
with many faétors. Among these are the degree of tannage (parts of fixed tan per 100 parts 
of hide substance) and the quantity of grease. The degree of tannage.of 28 leathers of known 
durability, some good and some bad, has been determined and classified into those above 
and those below 60 in both pyrogallol and catechol tannages. Good leathers were found only 
in the pyrogallol group and had degrees of tannage varying from 32 to 86. The bad leathers 
found in the pyrogallol group all had degrees of tannage above 60. Bad leathers were mostly 
found in the catechol group and their d of tannage varied from 54 to.94- On the 
question of grease there appears to be little loss in quantity during 41 years’ exposure. 
Leathers known from experience to be good have been found to contain low proportions 
(1 per cent.) of grease, and also high proportions (up to 9 per cent.).. Leathers known to be 
bad have also been found to contain high and low proportions. There appears therefore to 
be no conneétion between durability and either degree of tannage or grease. 


* Abstracted from the Journal of the International Society of Leather Trades’ Chemists. 1933. p. 723. 
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Much stress is laid on the artificial rotting test known as the Peroxide Test. This consists 
in treating the piece of leather under test with 5 ae cent. of its weight in sulphuric acid. 
After 24 hours it is damped daily with ten volume hydrogen peroxide for six days, and when 
dry inspeéted. English crust leathers and Nigerian native tanned crust and dyed leathers are 
almost unaffected by this treatment, whereas dyed English leathers for upholstery and book- 
binding purposes, and some French dyed leathers are more or less attacked, some being 
darkened at the edges and others being charred or gelatinised all over. The validity of this 
test asa guide to durability of a leather against sulphurous atmospheres has been t 
out by taking several pairs of leather bookbindings, one of each pair being in good con 
while the other, stored in close proximity, was much deteriorated down the back. 
unexposed sides of all the books were in approximately the original condition, and portions 
were submitted to the peroxide test. There was found to bea very striking parallelism 
the results of the test and the behaviour under natural conditions when Stored. Those which 
had failed to resist natural rotting were largely destroyed by the peroxide test, while those 
that had remained sound under natural conditions resisted the peroxide test to a considerable 
extent. 

It was.then found that English crust leathers could be made to fail under the peroxide 
test if they were previously washed, and that English dyed leather could be made to resist 
the test if previously treated with excess of sumac extraét. The resistant principle was found 
to be associated with the non-tans and not with the tans. On inveStigating the constitution 
of non-tans, the protective aétion was found to be due to the alkaline salts of certain organic 
acids of comparatively high ionisation constant. On further investigation the sodium salts 
of such acids as hydroxybenzoic, citric, tartaric, acetic, etc., were found to be effective protective 

ents if added to the leather in an amount not less than 5 per cent. of its weight. Sodium 
chloride and magnesium sulphate were found to have si protective power. This pro- 
tetion against artificial rotting is considered likely to be ete effeétive against natural 
rotting. 
This protective aétion is not due to neutralisation of the acid absorbed during storage 
nor to an antioxygen effect, but appears to be associated with the stabilisation of the peroxide 
cycle, which is considered to play the chief part in both natural and artificial rotting. 

Non-tans will also proteé leathers against deterioration even if they contaift-up to 0.2 per 
cent. of iron. 

Leathers tanned with quebracho and ‘rotted by the peroxide test often present a similar 
appearance to the same leathers rotted under natural conditions. Leathers tanned ‘with 
sumac and low in non-tans will decay under natural’ conditions, becoming fluffy and very 
tender ; under the peroxide test they become gelatinised and struureless. 

A number of determinations of sulphur pollution covering a period of one year in the 
atmosphere of various libraries, shows that in country libraries or book stores in cities where 
the circulation of the polluted atmosphere in the store is largely restri€ted, sulphur pollution 
is either absent or harmless, whereas in city libraries to which the comparatively heavily 

olluted outdoor atmosphere can have access, sulphur pollution is sufficient to contaminate 
book leathers with 5 per cent. sulphuric acid in 11 years, or split hide upholstery with over 
4 per cent. in five years. Upholstery leathers may apparently be protected by non-tans against 
rotting as effectively as book leathers even if with tans of the catechol class. 

It is shown incidentally that if the relative humidity of library atmospheres be kept 
below a critical figure of 70 per cent. mould growth will not take place. 

A large number of leathers, protected and unprotected, made from a variety of skins, 
cured by sun-drying, dry and wet salting, limed in various ways, and tanned by various 
materials have been (1931-2) sent to the Department of Printed Books, British Museum, and 


to the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, where they have been bound on to books — 


and stored on open shelves, and are now awaiting the verdi& of time. It is hoped that in ~ 
this manner the soundness of the theories outlined above will eventually be placed — 2 


all doubt. a 3 
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12-TIER BOOKSTACK 
(Floors 6 to!7) 





The illustration of the building 
is from the architect's draw- 
ing, and above is shown the 
plan of the bookstack, with a 
section through the tower 


Architect : Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, F.RI.B.A. 
Consulting Engineer : 
Burnard Geen, M.I.CE. 


The bookstack runs from ground to roof, and the all-metal 

construction offers maximum protection for the books 

from fire and gives the greatest possible storage place. 

Durability far surpasses that of wooden shelving. Roneo 

have been specialists in Steel Library Equipment of every 

“ STEEL LIBRARY kind for nearly a generation. This Cambridge contract 
E 7P. 9 and the building of another large bookstack for the 

QU MENT League of Nations at Geneva are the culmination of a long - 
We shall be happy to send series of installations, large and small, all over the world. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ARISTARCHUS, 

We have too many professional periodicals. For the last few days they seem to have 
been raining on my desk. No sooner had I finished one than another would arrive. And 
all the vital matter in all of them boils down to very little. 1 enjoyed very much, however, 
the comment in last month’s Library Assiffant on the purchase of the Codex Sinaiticus. Let 
us salute the courage and vigour of its Editor, who had the nerve to say what most of us 
would be forced to admit if brought to bay in an argument, but very few would proclaim 
for fear of falling out with the “best people” or cupaing als heads against the dead force of acad- 
emic nationalism. He charaéterises the aétion as peculiarly foolish, and one must congratulate 
him on his restraint. Well, he is in some good company andsome bad. The more intelligent 
of the weekly and monthly reviews have come to a similaf conclusion, for reasons similar 
to his. The more disreputable dailies have attacked from a different and quite indefensible 
standpoint. What do you think about it all? To me, as a staunch internationalist who is 
horrified at the dark clouds of nationalism which are gathering everywhere, and to whom 
scholarship means much more than English scholarship, the acquisition of the Codex came 
as a genuine shock. It was heartening to find that this apotheosis of the parish pump had 
its opponents. But oh, what a distance we have to travel before men cease to disguise their 
acquisitive instin&s and insular pride under the cloak of scholarship. There is about as much 
true scholar’s joy in the drum-banging and beard-wagging round the Codex as there is beef 
in an ox-hide. And whilst pedantry sits smug and worshipful many vital things which cry 
out for research go limping unhelped. But shall we leave the pedants to their 

Mumso JumBo 
and talk of more pleasant things ? I suppose that, as a young man, you are interested in one 
or all of the three vacancies recently advertised in the north ? i that three fairly 


important posts should fall vacant so soon together and so near each other, Secure in my 
little niche I yet have a nostalgia for the early days when the preparation and despatch of an 
application for some new post, the days or weeks of waiting for news, gave a zest and 
expectancy to things. I hope that the south will get a look-in when these posts come to be 
filled. This wish is aétuated not only by a — old loyalty to the softer south but just 


as much by my belief that, in nearly every ion but especially in cultural activities, the 
country above about a hundred miles north of London’is improved by a southern leaven. 
It helps to smoothe over the crudities which northern folk miscall bluntness, and makes life 
more pleasant. Although I have been out of London for a long time now, I still miss sadly 
the social amenities I used to enjoy. 

Have you come across a little book called Board Room Ballads, by John Gloag, who first 
earned our gratitude by his admirable Men and Buildings? Here is a verse which made me 


chuckle : “ Give me a roll-top desk, 

Give me a fountain y 

Give me some servile juniors, 

And I am a ruler then.” 
I don’t suppose that you will remember many of the old school, but how I wish that this 
squib had existed in my more adventurous days and I could have had copies made and put 
to various uses! It might even have been set to music and chanted on suitable occasions, 
Nowadays we haye plenty of court jesters to prick the pomposity of those amongét us who 
are too small for their jobs, but you would hardly credit the state of affairs that used to exist, 
when so many of our celebrities were as skilful as Taoist priests in surrounding themselves 
with an aura of myStery and veneration, A slight tendency this way is still evident in our 
bench of bishops, but is disappearing before a Steady rise in the general level. 

The recent report.on the recruitment and training of local government officers is inter- 

esting and has several important implications €or librarianship, Sooner or later, I suppose, 
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BINDING FOR LIBRARY BOOKS 


What an amazing amount of hard wear 
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those favourite novels have to withstand. 
Continuous handling would ruin any other 
bindings than “Rexine” in no time. But if 
all the books are “Rexine” bound you may 
be sure of their being a credit to the library 
—now and in five years time. Full particulars 
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we shall reach the stage of recruiting Staffs from two or more 
will play a more important in li work. If we get the 
the better. But to secure the good we have to make i 
attraétive than it is. And we also have to get down to the problem which every’ 
namely, the division of staffs into general or administrative and clerical grades. It is 
to come upon us, and the sooner we can work out suitable schemes for the rationalisation 
of library work the better equipped we shall be to effeé the inevitable changes without chaos 
or injustice. I don’t think that any marked improvement in our service to the public is 
possible without this problem is solved first. In tackling it we have to 

BEWARE OF THE SPECIALIST. 
Any scheme of rationalisation which involves narrow specialism on the ue of library workers 
is a bad scheme. It would strike at our roots. We must re-organise library prays sc am 
broadest possible basis of general and technical education, so that the men who ini 
our libraries are whole men, not creatures of one advanced . The tendency to-day 


is everywhere towards specialisation and it is profoundly difficult for an organism to resist 

hgei ft, ure that if we do not we are lost. What we need is a new orientation 

to our work, a clearer idea of staff organisation. At present we are being ano letting 

things reach an impossible state. But a revolution is on the way. CLITUS. 

[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON Our Arrairs.” 
—Editer, Tue Lrsrary Wor p.] 
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i Leather Bindings 
“ACID FREE & PROTECTED” REAL NIGERS 


in many shades and bright distinctive colours 








Manufactured in the most modern approved 
style to resist decay, are obtainable from 


NICKERSON BROTHERS LTD. 
99/101 Worship St., London, E.C.2 


*Phone— Bishopsgate 3453 (Established 1848) 
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Smith, W. A. H., Chatham ; Snape, W. H., Leicestershire County Ste ar) Spiers, Miss F. V., Winchester; Sterry, Miss N. D., 
Hounslow ; S hens, Miss'M., Surbiton ; ‘Stephenson, Miss M., Stokes, Miss M. ‘i: “Selly Oak 
Stratford, Miss A., Birmingham ; Stroud, Miss J. D., Kent County ny Library Suoeting. E. * Watford ; ~*, Miss L. J., Edin- 
burgh; Taylor, Miss I. D., Camberwell; Telfer, Miss C. F., Worcestershire Coun fee Telfer, Miss H. Worcestershire 
County Library ; Thornton, R. F., L iverpool : Tynemouth, Ww. Blyth ; Vickers, af Chest: erfield : Wakefield, -" Durham County 
Library; Wallman, I., Manc hester; Walsh, Miss L. A., Leicestershire Count Library ; Wand. M. W., * County Library ; 
Waters, Miss M. R.. Soo County Library; Webb, G F., Wiltshire County ry; Webster, Miss M. M., Ipswich; West, 
A. C., Gosport; Wiggs, G. T., Dagenham; Wiles, Miss W. M., c/o Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie, Colne Wilkes, Miss M., 
Wolverhampton ; Williams, T. C., Cornwall County Library; Wilson, Miss M. O., Dumbarton County Library ; Worsley, Miss 
C., Manchester; Young, Miss M., Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
INTERMEDIATE. 

PASSES.—Gibbons, Miss C., Newport; Gilchrist, Miss N. H., Edinburgh; Hicks, Miss E. B., Sait tee Mi. ‘ones, J. L., 
Birmingham ; Jones, Miss M. B., Cardiff; Lindsay, J. H., Airdrie ; Lowles, W. J., St. Marylebone ; Marshall 
on-Thames; Nicholson, A. D., Ross and Cromarty County Library ; Reynolds, E., Lincoln ; Saul, Miss E. M., Froebel Eéuca- 
tional Institute Library; Shaw, J. W., Sheffield: Smith, Miss P.E , Birmingham ; Staveley, R., Sheffield; Thomson, Miss 
K. R., Glasgow University Library ; Turner, Miss M. L., Sunderland; Worsley, Miss D., Haslingdon. 

PASSED IN PART L, BEING EXEMPTED FROM PART I1.—Boden, Miss E., Derb County Library; Burrows, 
Miss P., Liverpool ; Helliwell, L., Bolton; Burley, Miss H. M., Coventry ; Johnson, Miss F Glasgow ; Mildon, Miss K. L., 
Bristol; Rogers, F. H., Bristol U niversity Library ; Smith, J. R., Leeds ; Spark, Miss EB. ae Sunderland ; Watkins, Miss E. C., 
Cardiff: Wilson, Miss I. A., Birmingham ; Woolley, Miss D., Southport 

PASSED IN PART II, BEING EXEMPTED FROM PART I.—MERIT ; Chandler, G., a PASSES : Andemon, 
S. W., Croydon; Ashworth, Miss W. M., Birmingham ; oes _Miss G. N., ham R. D., Watford ; 


Miss J. M. L., Lambeth ; Halliwell, Miss M. M., London; Harris, Bristol University Liwery, i H. Miss I. » nelle re ydon : 
Hawkins, E. R. |., Croydon; Hickman, F., Bermondsey; Howe, ‘ae A., Mansfield; Jones, althamstow ; Lord, 
Miss W.'H., Whitehaven ; Marston, Miss FE. M., Birmingham ; Muir, A. R., Glasgow : Myson, w. Wimbledon ; Southerden, 


Miss M. G., Croydon ; Webster, Miss M. H., Bradford ; Woolcock, Miss H. , Tunbridge Wells. 
FINAL EXAMINATION.—PART L 

MERIT.—Yates, Miss P. R., Oxford. 

PASSES,—Jones, E. H., Cardiff; Sharkey, Miss K. M., Lowestoft; Skipton, Miss S. A., Richmond; Walker, N., Sheffield; 
Westhead, T. M., Leicestershire County Library. 

FINAL EXAMINATION.—-PART II. 

MERIT.—Pitts, Miss M. E., Willesden ; Owen, Miss G, (Palaeography), National Library of Wales. 

PASSES.—Agar, Miss M., Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Ardern, L, L., Manchester; Berriman, 8. &. Acton; 
Dustanen, N. B., Sheffield ; Collison, R. L. W., Exeter; ( my Miss M., Bath ; Halliday, > H., Newcastle-on-Tyne it 

, Liverpool; Harrison, P., Hull; Hibbert, H., Bolton iles, Miss M. L., 5 ee James, Miss M., Cardiff; " Kenderick, 
fies’. C., Stretford ; Lewis, Miss M.C., National Library of Wales ; McDougall, F lasgow ; Smith, B. E. Ipewieh ; Stazicker, 
Miss J E., Preston ; Pears, Miss M., British Cast Iron Research Association, Birmingham ; Powell, Miss G |, West Sussex 
County Library; Thompson, Miss D., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Tree, Miss V. E., St. Marylebone. 
FINAL EXAMINATION.—PART III. 

MERIT.—Irwin, R., Northampton County Library. 

PASSES.—Ardern, L. L., Manchester ;. Baker, Miss P., West Riding County Library; Caul, R. M., National Library of 
Wales; Coote, Miss C. M., Durham County Library; Coxon, Miss M. H., Literary and Philosophical Sctiety Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Hibbert, H., Bolton; Marks, S. J., Watford; Martin, W. M., Cheltenham ; Mason, F., Wolverhampton lercer, Miss L., Birm- 
ingham ; Tree, Miss V. E., St. Marylebone; Whatley, H. A., Birmingham; Wild, Miss E., Tikle y. 


New Lending Library, Central Public Library, Bootle. 
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New Reference Library. Central Public Library, Bootle, 


FRENCH LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 
HONOURS.—Atkins, Miss D. F., National Inst. for Research in Dairying, Reading ; Grindle, H., Birmingham; Harries, 
” : Lister, Mrs. E. J., Starlings, Lewes Road, Ditchling; Mackintosh, Miss A. D., Berwickshire County Library; 
ee . M, Midlothian. unty Library. 
TS.—Bennett, P. W, es ae Berry, G., Accrington ; Craven, S. A., Bradford; Meachem, Miss M:, Birmingham ; 





Tome h ian S., 148, Highbury Hill, N.5; Trower, G. E., Fitzroy Memorial Library, Lewes. 
PASSES.—Evans, E. J., Somdon School of egg Luck, J. L., ss Green; Mason, F. T. B., St. Martin's Street, 
W.C.2; Millward, Miss M. I., Westminster; Phillips, W. S. , Cardiff ; Thompson, A , Bolton, 


GERMAN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 
HONOURS,.—Palmer; B. L, Acton; Swinton, Miss E. M., Scottish Central Library for Students: 
MERIT.—Davey, A. T., Greenwich. 
Lie ag S., Sheffield; Elliott, C. A., Bermondsey; Galt, W., Birkenhead; Hampton, S. A. gz omg a Ye 
Holloway, H. G Eastbourne McCall, H., Glasgow ;. Marfleet, H., Bolton ; Stephens, G. B., St. Marylebone ; tevenson, W. 


Hendon ; Tompkins, H , Hornsey. 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 
MERIT.—Meason, F. A., Kensington. 
PASSES.—Bluck, Miss D: E., Bolton; Purcell, Miss E. O., Cardiff. 


LATIN LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 
J., Hendon; Barratt, Miss P. M., Derbyshire County Library; Davey, Miss M. F., Times Book Club, 
Star! tarlings, Lewes Road, Ditchling, "Sussex ; Lowe, E. H., Warrington ; Moreton, W. "H. €., Shoreditch ; 
and Philosophical Society, Newcastle-on- Tyne ; Wickham, D. A. t Sussex County ‘Library. 
SPANISH LANGUAGE EXAMINATION. 

HONOURS.—Turner, Miss B., Ipswich. 

MERITS.—Bowley, Miss V. E., Hounslow ; Livingstone, ~ S. E.,; Bolton. 

PASSES.—<Atherton, Miss M., Wolverhampton ; Austing, A. T., Ilford; Barlow, S. H., Bolton ; ore 9 Miss M. F., “se 4 
ham; Hatton, BE. G., Bootle ; Helliwell, | ton; Hill, Miss J., ps exp Hocking, C., Acton ; McBride, G , Liverpool! ; 
Miss M., Darlington ; Roy, Miss A. H., Islington ; ‘Taylor, H., Bolton ; Ure, Miss I. M,, Glasgow ; Yates, F., Bolton. 

SUMMARY. 

338 Candidates sat. = Passed 


PASSES.—Ash, Miss B. 
Reading ; Lister, Mrs, E. t. 
Parker, Miss M. se Literary 








Percentage of Passes - 47% 
Total—976 Candidates sat. 461 Passed. 
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Obituary 


Ir is with regret that we record the death of 
Mr. James Radcliffe, Borough Librarian of 
the Bethnal Green Public Library, which took 
lace with dramatic suddenness in the early 
er of Tuesday, February 6th. Mr. Radcliffe 
was at the library on the previous Monday 
and was apparently quite well. He was 57 
years of age and was appointed to Bethnal 
Green in 1914. He received his early training 
at Ashton-under-Lyne (1893-1898), served at 
Leyton (1898-1899), East Ham (1899-1908), 
and was the first librarian of Ilford (1908-1914). 
The funeral took place on Saturday, February 
roth, at the City of London Crematorium. 


Personal News 


Mr. E. Gy» Harron, Senior Assistant, Bootle 
Public Libraries, to be Chief Librarian, 
Tynemouth, at a salary of £350 rising to £400. 
Mr. Hatton, who is 27 years of age and holds 
all the certificates of the Library Association, 
joined the Bootle Staff in 1930 and had pre- 
viously held appointments in the public 
libraries of Bolton and Warrington. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tre Lusrany Wortp would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
fir ft of each month.) 


Altrincham 

The Public Libraries have opened a new 
Lecture Hall, fully equipped for the purpose, 
and decorated in a striking tangerine and black 
colour scheme. 

The Chairman of the Urban Distrié 


Council declared the Leéture Hall open on 
February 15th. 


Bootle 


The Central Public Library, Museum and 
Art Gallery at Bootle were re-opened on 
January 8th by the Mayor of Bootle (Coun- 
cillor M. S. Webster). The library has been 


completely reorganised and open access intro- 
duced. During last year the building has been 
enlarged by building an extension at the rear 








of the premises, and new Lending, Reference 
and Junior Departments have been established. 

The Lending Library now occupies a 
room with floor area of over 2,800 sq, ft. 
and has top and side lighting. The Junior 
Library occupies the room previously used 
as the Adult Lending Library, and the Ref- 
erence Library on the first floor is in a room 
64ft. Gin. by 26ft., previously used as the 
Natural History department of the Museum, 
and this room is entirely top lighted. The 
cost of the extensions was about £5,000. 


Brighton 
Following the praétice ed by the 
Brighton Library Committee of adding library 


depots in the various distris where new 
housing schemes are being carried out on a 
large scale, a depot has added to the 
Whitehawk distri of East Brighton. This 
was opened by His Worship the Mayor on 
November 4th, 1933. For time being it 
is housed in Whitebank Senior Boys’ School, 
and is only epen Sot S08 Dime on set ights 
a week. stock of books, chan; at 
frequent intervals, is about 1,000. 

In order to cope with the growing popu- 
lation of the distritt, arrangements have been 
made, in conjunétion with the Education 
Committee, for a branch library to be added 
to the northern end of the new school, shortly 
to be ereéted at Whitehawk. 


Hendon 

The latest compilations in the useful series 
of pamphlets listing books on special subjects, 
are a coloured fi , Careers, and a brief 
list on yellow paper entitled Psychology: 
Twenty-five Provocative Books. A list of 
leGtures at the Central Library, with brief 
reading lists, has been issued. Some interesting 
talks to children have been arranged. 


Hyde 

The Christmas number of The Hyde Book- 
man provides an article on “ Christmas with 
Dickens ” and a note on reading drama. 


Ipswich 

An article on Adrian Bell, the second in 
the series on Suffolk Writers of To-day, 
appears in the January number of the Ipswich 
Library Journal. 
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Lancaster 

His Majesty the King has manga, 

resented to the Lancaster Public Library 

Masons a set of ten water-colour yoo a 
and two plans of Lancaster Castle and Town, 
which were given to King George III. in 
1801 by his loyal and dutifal subjed&ts of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster, and have subse- 
quently been preserved in the Royal Library 
at Windsor Castle. The artist employed for 
this work was Robt. Freebairn, a well-known 
landscape painter of his day, and a frequent 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 


Manchester 


Preparations are now being made for the 
official oPimlfing His Majesty the King, of 
the new buil The date is fixed for 
Tuesday, July rk. 


Mansfield 

Round the Clock is the name of a very 
creditable magazine in duplicated typescript 
issued in connection with the Junior Library. 
The cover design, a clock in which the legend 
“ Work and Play ” stands for the hour symbols, 
is by a member of the staff, but the literary 
matter is produced by an editorial committee 
under the editorship of H. Thompson, who is 
14. Short articles, verses, competitions, and a 
list of recent books, make up a good first num- 
ber. The magazine is promised three times 
yearly and costs 6d. per annum. 
Nottingham 

Mr. Cecil Roberts, the well-known author, 
who was born in Nottingham, has presented 
the MS. of his latest sucpess Pilgrim Cottage 
to the Nottingham Public Libraries, for inclu- 
sion in the Local Colle&tion in the Reference 
Library. 
Sunderland 


An exhibition of the work of two Sunder- 
land Artists, R. A. Wilson and Frank Wood, 
is being held up to February 18th. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 


Mr. G. K. CheSterton contributes an 
article entitled “‘ The Third Volume” to the 
December Bulletin. The Special contribution 
to the January number is “ Two Minutes,” by 
Mr. Patrick Braybook. 
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Library Reports 
By Herperrt C. SAwreu.e, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 

BRENTFORD and Cuiswickx Public Libraries 

and Museum.—Annual Report, 1932-1933. 
Librarian and Curator, Mizpah Gilbert, 
A.L.A. Population, 62,617. Rate, 2.392d. 
Income from Rate, £5,535. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 39,887; Reference, 23,302. Issues: 
Lending, 307,048; Junior, 66,962; Ref- 
erence, 26,491. Borrowers, 16,227; extra 
tickets, 7,986. Two Libraries. 

A reduétion of about £400 in the expenditure on 
new books has had its on the issues from the 
lending departments. Very few new novels were 
purchased, and therefore the inveterate fi€tion devourer 
was driven to seek solace in the “ tu ies.” On the 
other hand, the non-fidtion issues showed a substantial 
increase, and the total output from all departments was 
only slightly lower than that of the record year bo ie 
Better times are, however, foreshadowed the 
generous grant of {950 made by the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees, which is to be neta tn 
yearly instalments. The recentl San whole 
department at Chiswick is in use- 
fulness. In view of the fact that many are 
being deprived of reading facilities owing to their 
parents moving to the new housing areas at the other 
end of the Borough, the — of schools libraries 
is being carefully considered. Special efforts are being 
made to pepularise the museums. 


Brisrou Public Libraries.—Reading in Bristol : 
Annual Report of the Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, 1932-1933. City Librarian, James 
Ross, F.L.A. Population, 396,918. Income 
from Rate, £27,980. Total stock, 274,542. 
Additions, 22,898. Withdrawals, 14,803. 
Issues: Lending, 1,650,679; Reference, 
62,697; Library of Commerce, 110,487. 
Borrowers, 55,216; extra tickets, 12,894. 
Branches, 14. 

The year under review has been marked by con- 
siderable progress in all departments, and by the 
addition of two new librariés to the system. Com- 
pared with last year there has been an increase in cir- 
culation of 63,746 volumes, 58,609 of this total were 
from the lending libraries. The additional branches 


were opened in the Bedminster and peg poms . 
and both have met with t success Library of 
Commerce, which has nm extended to twice its 


again well moder Forty-three schools ate now 
supplied with boxes of books, from which an average 
issue per school of 1,146 was obtained. Parties of 
scholars are brought pe spree to the libraries for in- 
Struétion in their a use. The home bindery 
dealt with 16,858 volumes in the year. 
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CHELTENHAM Public Library, Art Gallery 
and Museum.—Annual Report, 1932-3. 
Librarian and Curator, D. W. Herdman, 
F.L.A. Population, 49,418. Rate, 1.4d. 
Income from Rate, £2,145. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 26,998; Reference, 30,441; Junior, 
3,226. Additions, 2,983. Withdrawals, 
1,896.. Issues: Lending, 205,121; Ref- 
erence, 72,669 ; Junior, 34,732. Borrowers, 
9,024; extra tickets, 3,419. 

\ table of Statistics for the past ten years shows the 
Steady rise of the work of the library. Although the 
year’s work being reviewed points to a slight dro 
the figures, yet a highly satisfa€tory return is made + bee a 
town of less than 50,000 inhabitants. The adult lending 
library shows a alling off in the demand for fidtion, 
but a very considerable increase in all other classes. 
The reference department had a decidedly better year. 
A gift of 84 volumes in Esperanto was accepted trom 
the local Esperanto Society, with a promise of additions 
from time to time. Five other libraries are now co- 
operating in the scheme of inter-availability of tickets. 
Visitors to the Art Gallery and Museum totalled 
43,532. 

KerrerinG Public Library, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—37th Annual Report, 1932-1933. 
Librarian and Hon. Curator, Miss Kate E. 
Pierce, F.L.A. Population, 31,220. Rate, 
2.3d. Income from Rate, £1,637. Stock: 
Lending, 14,924; Reference, 5,156. Addi- 
tions, 2,150. Withdrawals, 1,024. Issues: 
Lending, 136,820; Children’s Library, 
37,857; Reference, 8,281. Borrowers, 
4,649; extra tickets, 692. 

Although nothing speétacular has taken place 
there has been an advancement of aétivity in all depart- 
ments. A considerable addition to the book Stock 
was made possible by the receipt of the first instalment 
of a £500 grant made to the Committee by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees. The grant is to be spread 
over three years. The Education Committee again 
made a grant of {50 towards books for children in the 
library. The second year’s working of the Hospital 
library was completed and an issue of 926 volumes was 
returned. Three exhibitions were held in the Art 
Gallery and Museum and attracted about 10,000 visitors. 
Warrincton Municipal Library. — Chief 

Librarian’s Report for the year ending 
30th June, 1933. Chief Librarian, John 
McAdam, F.L.A. Population, 80,000. 
Total stock, 71,830. Additions, 5,084. 
Withdrawals, 43,776. Issues, 291,411. 
Borrowers, 11,091. Delivery Stations, 5. 

After the opening of the reconstructed library in 
O@ober, 1931, a remarkable rise in the service from alf 
departments occurred, and has been maintained right 
through to the end of the year just closed. The system 
has been extended by the opening of a further dabvery 
Station in the new area added to the Borough last 


- 





April. The Education Committee has further 
the libraries in the schools, which has for a time had a 
retarding influence on the issues in the children’s depart. 
ment at the library. An extension of the usefulness of 
the Reference Library is made possible by the provision 
of an information file and a set of trade catalogues. 
Yeovit Public Library and Museum.—1i1th 
Annual Report of the Library Commitee 
and toth of the Museum Commiteee. 
Librarian and Assiftant Curator, CW. 
Musgrave, A.L.A. Population, _ 19,078. 
Total stock, 13,559. Additions, . 1,708. 
Withdrawals, 1,560. Issues: Lending, 
193,135; Juvenile, 17,566. Borrowers, 
6,171. 
‘It was foreshadowed in the annual report of the 
revious year that a decrease in the book circulation was 
Bicty to occur in the year being reviewed. Heavy 
demands had been made on the stock in past years, caus- 
ing a depletion. In spite of this, however, still greater 
demands were successfully met,and a slight increase over 
the year before was gained. The percentage of popula- 
tion who are registered readers Stands at the Very credit- 
able figure of 28.5. An application for donations 
towards the purchase of new books realized nearly £20, 
and 197 volumes were added through this medium 
The small colleétion of reference books is becoming 
more widely used, while the Museum continues to | 
attra@ many visitors. 


Revision of Stock 


A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep Bartow. 


Tue purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of 
important books, but particularly to show to 
what degree, if any, they have been revised. 
My experience is that librarians find this 
information difficult to obtain as a rule. 


Briccs (Milton) and JorpAn (Percy) Economic 
History of England. I//us. Ed. 3. 1934 
(U.T.P., 9s. 6d.) 

The text of the 1929 edition has undergone con- 
siderable revision and re-arrangement in order to 
conform more nearly to the requirements of the 
Students for the Intermediate Examinations of London ~ 
University. To this end additional matter on the 
Tudor and Stuart period is included. The book is 
now divided into two and there are three new 
chapters on the InduStrial Revolution. The type. has 
been re-set, and there are numerous illustrations. 


Epmonps (Brig.-Gen. Sir J. E.) History of the 
Great War based on Official Documents: — 
Military Operations. France and Belgium, — 
1914. Vol. 1. Maps. Ed. 3. 193} 


(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 
When this volume was first published in 1922 
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neither the French nor German official histories was 
published, and much of the earlier text was incom- 
plete especially in these two aspeéts. Since then, in 
addition to the two official histories, much new matter 
has come to light and has bsen incorporated, with the 
result that the k is some fifty pages longer. Some 
new and sketches have been added and others 

. It is of interest to note that no such revision 
of the other volumes will be necessary. 


Ives (Catherine) Cookery Book. 1934. (Duck- 
worth, 5s.) 

This is an enlarged edition of the author’s When 
the Cook is Away published in 1928. The cookery expert 
of The Daily Express has revised her book to meet the 
needs of the novice and the person who wants good 
food well served, but not for the people who like 
stodgy food and elaborate dishes. The d material, 
of which there is about one hundred pages, includes 
chapters on cake making, savouries, how to use 
up “left overs.”” The price has also been reduced. 


Mcliwerny (Claire) and Rocne (Dorothy) 
Savour: A New Cookery Book. Ed. 2. 
1934. (O.U.P., 3s. 6d.) 

Alterations of detail only have been made to the 

1931 edition, but a few new recipes have been added 

where space permitted. 


Macsetr (A. J.) The Gardener’s Enquire 
Within. I/lus. Ed. 4. 1934. (Collingridge, 
7s. 6d.) 

The only important alteration in this edition is the 
substition of an index in place of “‘ The Year’s Work 
in the Garden.’ There are a few minor alterations in 
the text. 


MERRYWEATHER (F. Somner) Bibliomania in 
the Middle Ages. (Woodstock Press, 42s.) 
This charming but somewhat scarce book was 
first published in 1849. It contained much matter of 
a controversial nature, especially where the author 
touched upon religion. text was revised, 
and ame: by Mr. W. Coppinger before his death in 
1910. Now, as republished, it is in effe& a new work 
although the revisec died with his work unfinished. 


O’Ner (J. M.) and Weaver (A:“T.) The 
Elements of Speech. Ed. 2. 1933. (Long- 
mans, 12s. 6d.) 

“The revision here published represents a com- 
plete reorganization and re-writing of the book which 
first appeared in 1926. The order of parts and chapters 
has been changed considerably —we hope in the interests 
of more logical presentation.’’—Preface. 


Parry (C. H. H.) Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Iilus., port. Ed. 2. 1934. (Putnam, 6s.) 
The Times Literary Supplement, reviewing this 
book in 1909, said that it is “a book which Stands at 
the head of musical literature . . . it will not be 


difficult to repair these very small blemishes on a work 
of utmost importance,” 


text has now been revised 
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by Dr. E. Daymond, who has made no textual altera- 
tions save correéting a few aétual mistakes, most of 
which had been noted by the author before his death. 
The price is now less than half that of the first edition. 


Roserts (J. K.) Hat and Thermodynamics. 
Ed. 2. 1933. (Blackie, 22s. 6d.) 


“* No attempt has been made to patch the old [1928] 
edition by the use of footnotes or similar methods, 
and those parts affeéted in any way by new results have 


been rp ce a The text is sixteen 
longer, and most of new material appears Seales 
The Kinetic Theory of Gases and the Produétion and 
Measurement of Low Temperature. 


TANNER (A. E.) Tobacco from the Grower to 
the Smoker. Illus. Ed. 4. 1934. (Pitman, 3s.) 


The text differs but little from the first edition of 
1912, which was revised after the war. The Statistics 
have all been revised to date, and there is now an eight- 
page appendix on Firs Hazards of Tobacco Manufaéture. 


Watrers (H. B.) The Art of the Greeks. 
Tilus. Ed. 3. 1934. (Methuen, 21s.) 

Originally published in 1906, a slightly revised 
edition was issued in 1922. Now. there are slight 
alterations in the text, but the principal new matter is 
contained in a supplementary chapter covering Dis- 
coveries in Crete—Early Archite&ture—Modern Views 
of Greek Sculpture—Recent Discoveries and Theories 
—Makers of Red-figured Vases—nine pages in all. 
Eight of the plates have been altered. 


A Play by Mr. Jast* 

Ir is rather more than ten years since Mr. Jast 
ut forward a volume of poetical plays entitled 
be Lover and the Dead Woman, in which he 

showed, for all who had eyes to see, that he 

was possessed of a fine, original poetical gift 
and considerable dramatic sense; for his 
plays were intended for the Stage and had 
succeeded there, although they did not belong 
to the ordinary commercial theatre of London. 


As the founders of the Unnamed Society 
at Manchester, Mr. Jast and his partners in that 
interesting amateur venture, not only pro- 
duced their plays, they wrote them, composed 
music and made scenery and all the other 
appurtenances of their drama ; and, for a time 
at least, they gave to Manchester something 
quite new and so ing moét desirable in 
drama. 


Mr. Jaést’s early volume was, as I have 
said, a colle€tion of plays which, for the most 


* Jast, L. Sranter. Shab Jaban: a Play in Five Acts. 
1934. Grafton. 6s. net. 
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part, had been Staged successfully. In the 
volume we are noticing he has given us a 
tragedy in five acts, in blank verse throughout 
of an individual pattern, which has been pro- 
duced very successfully by the Unnamed 
Society. 


The background of the play is the life, 
supreme love, artistic aétivity and treacher- 
ous defeat and downfall of Jahan, grandson of 
the great Akbar, the Mogul Emperor. There 
are no more romantic annals, none more 
enlightening and none more bloodstained, 
than those of the Empire which Babur founded 
in Northern India, which stretched in time 
over the greater part of the peninsula. It is 
by the telescoping of certain of the themes of 
that history that Mr. Jast produces his Story. 
In attributing the religious toleration of 
Akbar to Shah Jahan and in altering the actual 
faéts of the Emperor’s life in general, Mr. Jast 
has been able to make a tragic figure of almost 
Lear-like quality ; if I may put it so, a character 
which transcends ordinary faés but which 
satisfies the Aristotelian idea of the tragic hero. 


The play moves over a large space of time 
very rapidly ; and it has most dramatic effeds, 
as for example, while the wives of Jahan are 
waiting and the Queen is being murdered 
by one of them, in the Second Scene of A& 3; 
and again, at the end of Scene 1 of A& 4, 
where the murderess claims her reward from 
Aurungzeb. Very moving, too, is the gz 
of the Emperor in the Taj Mahal which he 
had built to the memory of the tragic queen. 

His play is a poetical one, and therein 
Mr. Jast has dared greatly. His verse is of a 
Shakespearean variety, and here and there we 
hear the cadences of his great model ; indeed 
it is almost impossible for any poet to take so 

reat a theme and use other than this medium. 

fr. Jast does not use the formal line; he 
varies it as Milton did in Samson Agonistes. 
The poetry of the work is fine, but this could 
not be conveyed by mere quotation, although 
many beautiful passages tempt quotation. 

I hope librarians will see that this book 
comes before their readers, and that some 
manager, perhaps more daring than his con- 

oraries, may be found who will give the 
public a chance of seeing and hearing it. 


W. C. Berwick Savers. 








Book-Selection Guide 

A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 

DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 

Tue EnGuisn CataLocue or Booxs for 1933. 
Edited by James D. Stewart. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 420. London, Publishers’ Circular, 
1934. 15S. net. 

Waurraker’s CumunativE Boox Luasr, Past 
XXXVIII. Annual Volume, 1933. A 
Classified List of Publications giving 
Authors, Titles, Sub-Titles, Sizes, Pub- 
lishers, Prices and Dates of Issue, together 
with an extended Alphabetical Index to 
Authors and Titles of all Books Published 
within the period. 8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 
388. London, Whitaker, 1934. 15s. net. 
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English Books and F ts from 1477 
to 1535 in the Public Library of Vitoria. 
With Preface by Ernest R. Pitt. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. xil., 72. 1935. 


to Dr. Jonathan Swift. Compiled by Percy 
J. Dobell.- 8vo, cloth, pp. 168 and 28. 
London, Dobell, 1933. 38. 6d. net. 
Over 3,000 items of English 18th century verse 
have been included in this very interesting catalogue by 


poet expert in this class of literature, Mr. Percy 
has bound up with it, his catalogue ( 
« bibliography of of the works of 


Dr. Jonathan Swift. The 300 odd items in this list 
are described and annotated. The volume as a 
pele, will be of geet value to librarians and students 
Ormerop (James) Style in Card pent mm 
Second edition, revised. 8vo, 
Pp. 24. Birmingham, Combridge, 1934. 
2s. net. 
A new and revised edition of this useful little work, 
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Lrsrary OF CoNnGREsS.—Report of the Lib- 
rarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year 
coding June j0th, 1933. Frontis., 8vo, 

pees gem Washington, U.S. Govern- 

ment ting Office, 1933. 
The record of the progress of the Library of 
pe nee ws that in spite of the difficult economic 
the Library did not slow up to the extent 
that might have been expetted. In fact some Statistics 
show increases. For inftance, gifts of books and 

pamphlets showed an increase more than 2,500. 

The official count now ecStimates the contents of the 

Library as over 4¢ million books and pamphlets, 

excluding MSS., maps, music and prints. 


THe Laprary AssociaTiOn.—YEAR Book, 
1934. Frontis. 8vo, cloth, pp. 376. Lon- 
don, The Library Association, 1934. 

Contains all the usual features. 


MENsAH (Marjorie) Us. Women. Edited by 
Kathleen Hewitt. Illustrated. %vo, cloth, 
pp. 136. London, Mathews & Marrot, 1933. 
6s. net. 

Smart snippets ee girls from the 
Gold Coast, how they should behave, whom they 
should love, and what they should wear, even down to 
intimate details. The illustrations are as “ snappy ”’ as 
the text. 


Scrence Procress. A Quarterly Review of 
Scientific Thought, Work and Affairs. Vol. 


XXVIII, No. IIl., January, 1934. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. vi., 385-$92. London, 
Edward Arnold, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 


Feng b onsouice: in this issue of Science Progress 
which will cially to those interested in the 
hiftory of science, r. D. McKie and Mr. Cameron 
Walker give in my article on The Earliest Portrait of 
Joseph full details of the painting and a repro- 
duétion of the silhouette of Priestley which is the 
principal authority for his appearance. 


Wernered (H. N.) A Short History of Gar- 
dens. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 324. 
London, Methuen, 1933. 12s. 6d net. 

Gardens of the past in various countries are 
here described in their freshness and originality accord- 
ing to their day and country. Faéts have been gathered 
from books and piétares and historical beauty wera Be age 
have been made to live again. A fascinating boo! 

its kind. 


Morton (J. W.) The Garden through the 


Seasons. [Illustrated by the Author’s 
Sketches. 8vo, pp. roz. London, F 
Press, 1933. Cloth, 3s..net. Paper, 2s. net. 


Gardening for every month of the year, aa: eS 
especially with herbaceous borders, roses, 

treas, rock gardens, lawns and paths, vegetable and 
fruit gardens. Useful for the amateur, pleasing to the 
general garden lover. 
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Wicutman (Hazel Hotchkiss) Better Tennis. 
Iflugtrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 132. 


London, Allen & Unwin, 1933. 4s. net. 
The fundamental principles of tennis and excellent 
advice on ye a good game are Stated ar 


Tied y, and rs and players will find 
mabe rattical value. in Part I. ged My Tennis Story, 


Fri Wightman mentions many interesting tennis per- 
sonalities. An A ix gives the rules of Tennis 
with Cases and isions. 

Wiuiamson (Henry) The Lone Swallows 
and other Essays of Boyhood and Youth. 
Illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xiv., 242. London, Putnam, New, 
enlarged and illustrated edition, 1933. 5s. 
net. 

Much material has been added since the book 


. first appeared, and the author’s admirers will without 


doubt appreciate this new colle&tion of essays with 

appropriate illustrations. 

(Lieut. A.) Spies Break 
Through. Memoirs of a German Secret 
Service Officer. Translated by Heéor C. 
Bywater. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xvi., 186. London, Constable, 1934. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Contains the raw material for many thrillers. The 
account of the break-up of one se¢tor of the Russian 
front in 1917 is very interesting. 


Cow es ‘(Fredk. I.) "Neath English Skies. A 
Book for Wayfarers. Illustrated by Doris M. 
Cowles. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 376. London, 
Sands, (1933). 6s. met. 

Mr. Cowles, who has a poetic insight into the 
simple beauties of nature, here describes his wander- 
ings through Derbyshire, Cheshire, the Cotswolds and 
many other charming spots throughout our countryside. 


Gawuie (Alexander) Rev. John McNeill. His 
Life and Work. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 278. Pickering & Inglis, (1933). 5s. 
net. 

The biography of a pt goa! who worked him- 
self up from the post of porter at a wayside 
dadion 15-0 sacking uta oe pit from which he could 
sway the masses by his po preaching. 


Frre (Hamilton) T. P. O’Connor. Portrait. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 352. London, Allen & 
oe 3  1934- 16s. net. 

ity of T.P. Sands out in this 
lakeneceue his life. One feels that his chief 

a ristic Rew Bing human element, Wage 32 in 
itics Or j bs ae as to his gteattess 

differ, but there is no doubt that he made a matk of 

pine i in the development of modern journal- 
ropa were many. A wide circle will 
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Gruss (Norman P.) C. T. Studd, Cricketer and 


Pioneer. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 
London, Religious Traé Society, 1933. 
38. 6d. net. 


Will appeal to two widely different publics, for 

it is rare for a great cricketer to achieve hos in yet 

another field. The last two-thirds of the book deal 

with his equally fascinating life as missionary in Africa 

and China. 

Dicxtnson (H. W.) and Trrugy (Arthur) 
Richard Trevithick. The Engineer and the 
Man. Trevithick Centenary Commemora- 
tion Memorial Volume. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xviii., 290. Cambridge University Press, 
1934. 10s. 6d. net. 

The early higtory of the steam engine is always an 
interesting Study. When, however, we come to the 
period “OF the attempts to use the new power for 
transport it becomes still more interesting and the 
Story of the development of the locomotive in its 
various forms adapted to road and rail is one that is 
never likely to lose its interest. In this volume we have 
the life of the man who first applied Steam to transport 
told in full for the first time and with all the docu- 
mentary evidence of his struggles. In 1808 he exhibited 
in London the first locomotive to enter the metropolis. 
This was in an enclosure not a hundred yards from 
the spot where one hundred and twenty-six years later 
the Royal Scot refted from the great tour of many 
thousand miles through the American Continent. 

It is ever to be regretted that Trevithick’s experi- 
ments with locomotives were not carried on, but he 
had to find a more lucrative occupation and left his 
transport investigations for ever. te is not much 
doubt that the Steam railway would have advanced 
with a much quicker Stride had Trevithick Stayed with 
it and Sascel his inventive brain to its improvement. 


FICTION. 


Buck (Pearl S.) The Mother. 
pp. 244. London, Methuen, 1934. 
net 

This is a story about Chinese life on a small farm 
and is, in fa&, a remarkably clear and detailed account 
of the hopes and sufferings of a woman in bringing up 
afamily. The book would be deemed too photographic 
were it not written with considerable skill and artistry. 
Connor (Ralph) The Glengarry Girl. Cr. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 342. London, Lane, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A love Story, set in Canada, between Sally Rivers, 
who has inherited her father’s property, saw-mills and 
a tannery, and Jack Tempest. re are many difficul- 
ties to be overcome, but a very readable tale comes at 


last to a ha termination. 
GrELGuD (Val) and Marve (Holt) Death at 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


Broadcasting House. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
272. on, Rich and Cowan, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The authors have cast their scene in one of the 
best-known buildings ‘in London. They have told us 
all about the methods of broadcasting and even apart 
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from the murder my$tery the book is. quite interesting 
for thelight it shows on some of broadcasting. 
The Story itself is quite good, the technicalities 


are a shade too much for the lay mind. 
Jarretr (Cora) Night Over Fitch’s Pond. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. London, Barker, 


1933. 7s. 6d. net. 
Walter Drake guard over the dead body of 
. Jaa, desing men 


Drake brings vividly before the reader the 
and complications which have led to a dual 


Fate Stalks inevitably through the pages 
and the psychology of the sn hata Sack camel 


LEHMAN (Paul Evan) Cowboy Idaho. pcre 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 254. London, Ward Lock, 1933. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The cattle-country forms a background for the 
a@tivities of Idaho, who wars injustice and 
deceit and, after strenuous battle, wins his end. 


Reprints of the Month 


Frome (David) Mr. Simpson Finds a Body. 
(Longman). » 6d. net 
A murder sto 
Parrick (Q.) Denter at the Varsity. (Long- 
man). 4s. 6d. net. 
A dete&ive Story. 
Wynnton (Patrick) Spider’s Parlour. 
man). 48. 6d. net. 
A thriller of the most adventurous type. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDs LIBRARY, 
MANCHESTER. Vol. 18, No. 1, January, 
1934. 28. 6d, net. 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LispRaRy Asso- 
ciation. February, 1934. 

AN LEABARLANN. Journal of the Library 
Association of Ireland. December, 1933. 
More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston 

Public Library. February, 1934. 
Your Lrsrary. Public Library of the Distri& 
of Columbia. Oétober and November, 


(Long- 


1933. 

Tue Inpran Liprary Journar. January, 
1934. 

Tue LrsraRIAN AND Boox Worip. February, 
1934. 

Tue Lrprary AssiIsTANT. February, 1934. 

Tse Lrerary Association Recorp. Febru- 


ary, 1934- 

Tue Lrprary Journay. February 1$t, Febru- 
ary 15th, 1934. 

Wrison Buizettn for Librarians. February, 
1934. 
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Editorial 


Tus is the time of the year when, with the strong opening of the Spring publishing season, 
librarians take a review of matters which definitely concern books. Thete is « cant saying 
amongst certain eager librarians that their colleagues are too concerned with 
matters and too little, if at all, concerned with books. There may have been isolated cases 
of this kind, but it is merely untrue to say that the average librarian is not concerned, deeply 
and continuously, with the literary activity of his day. It is well that men should live in 
their own time and be thoroughly interested in the work of new writers. There is danger 
that exclusive occupation with them may lead to an unbalanced view of the book world. 
If one judged from the criticisms that occasionally appear in our contemporaries, one would 
suppose that the only books that mattered were the authentic fiction of the day, and by 
authentic is meant the books which go beyond average contemporary thought and conven- 
tions. Librarianship, however, is concerned with all books of all subjeés and of all time. 
This note is merely a prelude to a number of THe Lisrary Worip which deals mainly with 
literature and with reading. Here we return again to the perennial fiction question. 
* * ial * * * 

In conneétion with this, we were interested to read in Now and Then a view that has 
frequently had a place in our pages: that the public library of the future will leave the 
purchase of the lighter fiction in a large measure to the many agencies which now supply it 
so cheaply, and will buy fewer novels, but more copies of these. Our readers will remember 
that in his Revision of the Stock of a Public Library Mr. Berwick Sayers urged that there should 
be the freest duplication of important novels and that a library which provided only one copy 
of such a book as The Good Companions, Vanessa, or The Glaftonbury Romance, was merely 
irritating its readers. There is a great deal in this theory, although we do not adopt it to the 
complete exclusion of lighter fidtion. After all, the public library belongs to the community 
as a whole, and in that whole there are many people whose education and acquirements are 
small. They are entitled to their share in the common institution. The argument of old 
against Miss Braddon or Mrs. Henry Wood, and at present against Miss Ayres or Miss Dell, 
can be pushed too far. If they give pleasure and refreshment to readers they are to that 
extent justified. As we said last month, it is probable that the public librarian in England 
will always compromise rather than be rigid in the seleGting of his fiction. 

* - * * * x 

Librarians frequently have to deal with curious ideas of property upon the oy the 
borrowers of books. These readers will sometimes covet a book which belongs to a library, 
retain it, and send to the librarian one or two books, sometimes of equivalent or even greater 
value, from their own library in barter for it. We remember several such cases. Sometimes, 
too, when readers have lost a particular library book, they offer something else of their own 
in recompense. A well-known variant of this was provided quite recently when the reGtor 
of a Lincoln parish, discovering what he called “ 2 perfeétly revolting book ” in the Lindsey 
County Library, decided to destroy it and return to the library two books of his own in 
substitution. Quite reasonably he was asked by the County Council to replace the book. 
He argued that there were a number of books of a revolting kind issued through the rae, 
and one could not say how much a child’s mind might be poisoned by them. When 
that books were for parents as well as for children, he retorted that parents sent children 
for books, and presumably they became contaminated on the way. All this, however, is 
apart from the main question, which is the position of the librarian when faced with a problem 
of this kind. It is quite clear, we imagine, that books in the public library are public py owe 
and no private individual, however justly he may be incensed with what he finds in a 
has any right to destroy such property. Nor, we think, has any librarian the right to —— 


a book other than that he has issued in exchange for them if they are lost or damaged. This 
however, is only a general rule, and may be varied from in unusual circum$tances. On the, 
shall we say, subsidiary question of censorship, the action of the reétor is symptomatic 
of the revolt which is PR a ag egy lg i. aN go aclprarm C 
parti ly their vitims. The inclusion of these novels, which 


novelists. Librarians are 
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are undoubtedly representative of the literature of the moment, may expose a whole library 
service to attack as being inimical to the community. Is any one of them worth that risk ? 
* x * * * * 

A brief article by John G. O’Leary on fines and monetary penalties in The Librarian 
is wel] worth the study of those who are interested in this question. Mr. O’Leary there 
relates the experience he has had of the praétice of not fining readers for undue detention 
of books at enham, where, as he says, the population is constantly coming and going 
and therefore likely to be a difficult one in which to secure the due return of books. The 
principle he advances is that all community services should be free, in the sense that, being 
paid for from the rates, no further payment apparently in any circumstances should be 
demanded of those who use them. He finds that in ordinary towns, one book is kept over 
time in every sixty-two issued, but in Dagenham, without fines, one in one hundred and 
fifteen only is retained. The method has been to ask readers “ on grounds of decent civic 
behaviour to be punctual. Delinquents were admonished verbally for keeping books 
overdue, and I must confess the delinquents strongly objected.” There, for many librarians, 
lies the snag in the method. It is most undesirable that the average assistant at the counter, 
and frequently that assistant is a junior, should be empowered to administer moral correction 
to readers for their delinquencies. It might bring about in libraries all the objections which 
are so well known to what is called officialism, and many readers would resent fines far less 
than lectures from minor officials. However, Mr. O’Leary’s arguments are worth con- 
sidering, although we do not believe that many libraries will be induced to adopt a praétice 
which reduces the income of the library and does not give any very obvious compensating 
advantage. * . * * * * 

We have received some very severe criticisms of the recent Library Association examina- 
tions. In one subject about two hundred and fifty candidates sat, and less than thirty were 
successful. It is easy for candidates who fail to place the blame for their non-success upon 
the examiner. This case, however, appears outstanding and seems to call for explanation. 
Examiners are not sacrosanét, we are told, but they should be men whose findings cannot 
be called easily into question. Nevertheless, if so large apercentage of candidates fail it may 
be argued that the examiners have set a standard which is beyond the teaching level, and is 
in advance of the standard study of the subjeét. In a sense examiners lead the trend of teach- 
ing and make the standard required, but it is fair to say that their questions should not be 
in advance of the best practice of the present moment. An examination paper is not the 
place in which to introduce quite novel ideas or to ask for opinions in controversial matters, 
or (for example) require the classification of ingeniously imagined titles. We express no 
opinion upon the merits of the examination which has been criticised, but we think the general 
principles we have stated should be observed by any examiner, irrespective of the subject 
involved. . * * . * * 

The retirement at the end of the summer term of Dr. Ernest A. Baker from the position 
of Direétor of the School of Librarianship at University College, London, is an event of 
importance in the history of libraty training. Since 1919 Dr. Baker, who before that had for 
many years been Honorary Secretary of the Education Committee of the Library Association, 
has held up a high standard of professional training and certification, and has had as his 
colleagues some of the best known librarians of our day. He has aimed throughout at a 
catholic view of the needs of libraries, although he has not always been able to escape the 
criticism of the public librarian that his students had more of theory than of practice in their 
training. That, however, is not really a criticism of Dr. Baker, but of the existing method of 
recruitment in the library service. We do not enter into this subject here, it is too large 
for an editorial note, but we do think that the retirement of Dr. Baker is an occasion that 
will certainly not go without some definite record. Hundreds of students, many of them 
occupying important library positions to-day, are his professional children and keep their 
loyalty to him. They will join to wish him a healthful and prolonged retirement in which 
he may continue and expand the literary activity to which his life has been devoted, and still 
enjoy the expeditions on the mountains, and,jn dene holes, for which he has additional fame. 
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Fiction in Public Libraries 
By G. R. MicxiewriGcut, A.L.A. (Chesterfield Public Library). 
THE NOVEL. 

THERE are more novels published than any other kind of book, and they are evidently, if 
library Statistics are any basis, more read than any other kind. Is it a sign of modern degenera- 
tion to take pleasure in reading fi€tion? There are “ bad” novels written—probably more 
bad than good ; but there has never been a time when, whether novels being written or not, 
there was not more bad D somnse than good, more bad sermons than good, or, in faét, more bad 
writing of every kind 

Respeé& for the novel as great literature, however, is increasing, and few would deny 
that the chief triumphs of English literature for the last 150 years have been its novels. The 
reading public has changed the face of literature during that period. People have demanded 
prose fiction, and writers of genius have made prose fi€tion as fine a vehicle for literature 
as the poetic drama was in its day. The natural way to write almost anything has come to be 
the form of a novel. Is there any kind of thought, discussion, fancy, humour, or adventure 
that cannot be found in some modern novel? “ The novel,” says Mr. Ford Madox Ford, 
“is absolutely the only vehicle for the thought of the day.” 


LIBRARIAN AND FICTION. 

How many librarians realise what fiction they are providing, and why? How many 
librarians adopt any system in their buying ? Yet fiction forms 40-50 per cent. of our lending 
library Stock, taking 60 per cent. of our book fund, and comprises 60-75 per cent. of our 
issues ! Should it not then be a subje& worthy of careful consideration—even more so than 
the classification, cataloguing and selection of the non-fiction books ? 

Should we or should we not provide fiétion in the public libraries ? There are many 
of us who consider the libraries to be purely an educational force, and deplore the reading 
of fiétion, believing only in “ education,” “ culture,” “ scholarship,” etc. Others agree 
with Mr. H. J. W. Hetherington when he said at Harrogate that the libraries are bound to 
supply the books of common entertainment. 

But is a percentage of 60-75 per cent. fiction in our issues a fa&t to be proud of ? Do we, 
as Mr. Stanley Jast has suggested, “ play up to circulation ” ? 

“ TWOPENNY LIBRARIES.” 
And then do not the Travelling and Twopenny Circulating Libraries adequately cater 


for the fiction tastes of the community ? 
In the September issue of the Library Association Record, the following opinion was 


expressed : 
“ Information regarding the latest —_ ment of the Twopenny Library business 
comes from Worthing, where books are and delivered by the “ mobile library ” 


free of charge. The enterprise of these libeaties must be welcomed by all public libraries 
excepting those who make a fetish of large issues, since all they do to attract readers of lighter 
fi@tion must ease the demands at epee libraries, and, in time, enable us to spend more on 
types of book provision we would prefer to offer.” 

It is extremely debatable whether the Twopenny Libraries do affe& the Public Libraries. 
Isn’t it possible that they touch a reading public that would never use the Public Libraries ? 
In towns where these Twopenny Libraries are thriving, is there a noticeable difference in the 


public library issues compared with a town not possessing many bate rng: | Libraries ? 
The Twopenny Libraries have either a large or no influence upon public library issues of 


Let us, since we do provide it, assume that we oa to Stock fition, and then we can look 
a further Step ahead. To what extent should we stock fiétion ? Shall we encourage our readers 
to read fiction, or shall we try and “ educate ” them instead ? 
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I note that Halifax issue two novels to each reader, so evidently Halifax believes in 
encouraging the reading of fiction, but do we all ? 

Next, what type of novel shall we stock ?. Shall we only stock “ reputation authors ” ? 
Or shall we be sensible, I mean “ lowbrow,” and provide “ popular” adventure stories, 
thrillers and love Stories ? Or shall we (since we do), provide both “ popular ” and “ standard ” 
authors ? But if so, in what proportion ? 

I think the only figures available on this point, are those contained in the current Chester- 
field Annual Report, obtained from our innovation of an arrangement of fiction under broad 
headings. These per cent.’s of issues: Adventure and MyStery, 51 per cent.; Standard 
Authors, 6 per cent.; Romances, 34 per cent.; Humour, 4 per cent.; War Books, 2 per 
cent. ; and, Historical Novels, 3 per cent., have, as you may be aware, been accepted by Mr. 
T. BE. Callander in the Library Assiftant, where he stated “ that if similar counts were made in a 
hundred public libraries all over the country, the results would show no perceptible differ- 
ences”; they have, however, been derided in the Library Association Record, by Mr. L. R. 
McColvin, as evidence of an ill-balanced stock and as a basis for future additions to be of 
“ doubtful wisdom.” 

However, whatever your opinion is, the per cent.’s are absolute fa& whether the stock 
is balanced or not—as a matter of fact, it is by no means built up in the same proportion as the 
issues are. 

I think these figures should form a good basis for ag argument as to what constitutes a 
balanced fiction stock. And what about future additions? Is it pandering to the public 
taste (or lack of taste) if out of every 100 novels added, 85 are allocated to the Adventure, 
Mystery and Romance Seétions ? Or should we try and lead the poor misguided readers to 
better things by purchasing more than 6 per cent. standard authors? There appears to be a 
diversity of opinion on this matter. 

Mr. Stanley Jast is of the opinion that “ a public library ought to have the books which 

le ought to read, and having the books, it was then its business to do its best to get 
rea for them.” 

Mr. H. J. W. Hetherington considers that although the libraries “ are bound to supply 
the books of common entertainment, it is theirs also to assist in the discrimination within that 
category of the books of better entertainment. And more, they have to encourage readers 
to ask for and to enjoy the books that make some demand upon their intelligence : -and to 
show them as attractively as possible the works which will assist towards the discovery and 
Strengthening of some profitable and enduring interest . . . The business of the [libraries] 
is to give the public what it wants, and to keep it alert for better things.” 

Mr. T. E. Callender thinks (or thought) that “ it is not desirable to attra& people with no 
literary taste to the library. The reader who likes to read rubbish will continue to read 
rubbish, and is incapable of conversion. The seleétion and purchase of poor stuff to allure the 
lowbrow is not justified. The provision of books that are ‘ unworthy’ cannot be defended 
upon any grounds whatever.” 

Mr. Stanley Jast considers that “‘ Librarians should resist the admittedly Strong tempta- 
tion to inflate circulation figures by the provision of large quantities of inferior works. 

Mr. F. E. Sandry (Edmonton) thinks that “ readers in the habit of using a library, if only 
for light ing, would on occasion, turn to it for higher purposes, whereas those un- 
accustomed to use of books would overlook this resource.” 

Mr. Shirley (Dumfries) suggests “ that libraries should em anything that the public 
wanted. It was the reader who made the value of a book.” 

Councillor Coleman (Wolverhampton) thinks “ that many obtained sound infor- 
mation, particularly of history and geography, from works ion. The book seleétor 
should maintain a broad-minded attitude, excluding only the obviously undesirable books.” 

Mr. Reekie (Paisley) considers that “ literature should be provided as it was a 
reflex of its age . . . and that the choice id be left to the public,” 
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THE UNEMPLOYED. 


I think no discussion of this nature could: be complete without giving consideration to 
a class of reader who has been held responsible for many strange happenings in the world of 
libraries and librarians. I mean, of course, the Unemployed. | - During the past two or three 
years,” States the Annual Report of the Library Association, “ the issues of books from public 
yeas have been affected affeéted by Unemployment, and by the great extension of housing areas. 


Po pamela aco (who numbered some 2,900,000 t the year) have 
pent. = into public li and have borrowed books, ae ee mee 
freely. tn ohidien, the multitude of new—the Sar nay ete 

who have left school and university, also demand inne sotinge anal dot 
if perhaps less in special reading.” 

Mr. Hetherington said at Harrogate: “ You are all aware of the demands which have 
been made on the libraries during this long continued experience of unemployment: and 
those of us who are outside the service have reason to be grateful for what they have sought to 
do. But it would be wrong to think of that as an exceptional demand. Unemployment 
may recede: but the call for the service of the Libraries will not correspondingly change. 
Just as the Universities found themselves after the war confronted with a permanent iricrease 
of the University population of this country, so will Libraries, when employment becomes 
more evenly spread, find themselves faced with a permanently reading Pere The present 
demand is symptomatic only of the greater need which we are certain to feel for their service.” 

Were the increases of borrowers and issues in 1929 and the decline to-day really due 
to unemployment ? rome rap mai tes ne rt cent. of all our readers? Do 
many of them come in every day or every other day ? If they do, what do they read? Are 
they responsible for the wear and tear of the adventure books and thrillers for the dust 
on those books that everybody “ ought to read ” ? 

The following is quoted from a recently published book called The Unemployed: a social 
fiudy,” by BE. Wight Bakke : 

‘Reapinc. Reading among the unemployed in Greenwich is largely of books secured 

at the free public libraries, and of newspapers. News-vendors complained that during times 
of depressed trade there was a large falling off in the purchase of magazines. Among those 
who kept diaries of their week’s activities, am average of 10.7 hours a week was spent in 
reading. Of this time 5.3; hours were devoted to newspapers, 4.3 hours to books, and 1.1 hour 
to es. 
“Inasmuch as books drawn from the public library occupy such an importance place, 
it is well to ask what sort of books are drawn. The figures issued by the public library, of 
course, include books drawn | other than unemployed men, but I found no indications that 
unemployment had any influence on the type of books read. The constant con- 
centration of interest is on books of fiction. Books on the social sciences ate no more populat 
than books on the natural sciences. Neither did I find any indication in the homes of the 
workers that any large numbers of them were reading books on Socialism or Trade Unionism 
or other works on economic and political theory. If all the books issued in social sciences were 
issued one to each family, approximately 1 family in 22 would have come in touch with such 
» inal daieah lila enendeatar yen Compare this with a yearly average of between four and 
five fiction books per family. ‘Syintmntie Saneuett tir wocinS esub dotesneniy Oni 2h niin inaiilee 
the workers.” 

Is this true of all libraries ? Or did we notice a corres ey Berea annie smog 
non-fiction books at the time when our issues bumped up? Was it fancy or fa@ that our 
non-fiction per cent. was nearly doubled in three years ? 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. Esdaile, “ National Libraries ” ; Johnson, “‘ Type 
Designs ”’; Davies, “ Devices” ; Hodgkin, ‘ Cookery.” 
Send for particulars to GRAFTON & CO. 
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The More Complete Reader: A Plea for His 


Encouragement 
By E. J. Honus, F.L.A. (Southend-on-Sea Public Libraries). 


In their Blue Book of returns from Universities and University Colleges for the academic 
year 1931-32, the University Grants Committee comment in disquieting terms on an increased 
expenditure on periodicals set —_— a decreased i on books. The committee 
say that they cannot dismiss as wholly groundless the that, unless the problem is handled 
with foresight and decision, what they might term “ periodical interest” may by force of 
circumstances, become so firmly established that it will in effeé&t succeed in securing for itself 
the first call on limited library funds. 

This statement cannot fail to interest librarians, who may well ask themselves if the 
committee have misinterpreted or exaggerated this tendency towards a “‘ periodical interest,” 
if it is common to all types of library, and, above all, how may the situation need to be 
handled. 

It can be claimed, and rightly so, that a large demand for periodicals denotes an amount 
of advanced study by persons who require the up-to-date information which the periodical 
can best supply. This, however, is not sufficient to refute the Committee’s criticism, there 
is undoubtedly an increasing demand for periodicals, a demand due to the desire to “ keep 
abreast of the times” by regular sal of magazines, reviews, or newspaper pe parr narra 
The very laudable nature of this desire make it imperative that the best means ievi 
it shall be followed. Is the periodical a suitable medium? In the majority of cases, No! 

If we except the technical journals which can be of use only to specialists, the greater 
part of the serious periodical reading will be accounted for by the monthly sualaiten, 
reviews. These reviews are all, to a greater or a lesser degree, governed by a i or: ; 
and month after month, quarter after quarter, the same principles can be di in 
articles. Affairs of the moment, often of small intrinsic worth, have to be dealt with while 
interest in them is alive, and even the best journals are more and more becoming instruments 
of propaganda. The brevity of the articles prevents them offering an adequate account of 
the subject in hand. The writer, having limited space in which to develop his case, gives 
sufficient data upon which to work zy own conclusions, leaving someone else to supple- 
ment or correé them. 

The objeé of the periodical article is not to be a résumé but an appendage to a larger and 
more detailed knowledge of groundwork and basic fa&s. With such know the reader 
is prompted to fresh thought, to the re-examination of old probiems, but without it he is 
offered little but come mn. conclusions which by reason of his insufficient understanding, 
he is not reasonably able to accept or to disprove. 

It is so easy to come by the periodical habit, which is but a development of the firmly- 
ingrained newspaper habit; there is no discouraging mass of detail, and salient fa&s are 
concisely presented. To distinguish fact from opinion is, however, not always easy and 
it is possible to do a great deal of reading while gaining little sound, balanced information. 

The problem is a larger one than that of books and periodicals. This periodical 
interest is but one manifestation of a tendency, already definite and steadily becoming more 
marked, a tendency to look for quick and easy ways towards ing, and to esteem wide, 
somewhat superficial knowledge, more than that which is thorough and deep. From a 
time when students crossed the seas and tramped weary miles to the seats of learning, we 
have progressed to an age when knowledge may be acquired with the minimum of effort. 
We can lay back in our arm chairs and listen to broadcast talks ; “ popular educators ” or 
“ outlines of knowledge” offer light and casual reading, the book market is flooded with 
“ little lives ” and “ everyman’s guides ” while countless state that a book has been 
written in simple for the man who wants to a subje& without me pe 
an extensive know. . We cannot ignore a purely commercial reason for the glut of s 
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books. On the principle thet itis to-day much easier to sell several cheap articles than cine 
expensive one, publi find it more profitable to the half-a-crown book on the 
market. It is yearly becoming more difficult to sell expert treatise while the 

book, written by a writer whose ability in presenting detail in light and palatable form, may 
exceed his knowledge of the subjeé& in hand, obtains a ready sale. 

Let us at once admit that these talks, periodicals and short popular books do an immense 
amount of good, but, leaving aside the question of the definitely poor ill-written book, about 
which there can be but one opinion, and considering only those which, within their narrow 
limits are sound, let us be alive to the danger that lies in them. The danger is that their 
level of information may become an accepted standard and readers may attempt to satisfy 
the appetite with that which is only meant to whet it. The trend in this direétion does exist 
and unless we can restore the balance by promoting interest in the more adequate and complete 
book, we may further the growth of a highly diluted and somewhat insipid type of reading. 

The problem is, for the librarian, largely one of book sele&tion. How far can we respond 
to the present trend of the publishing houses ? In our endeavours to promote interest and 
to “ bring books to the masses,” there is a danger that popular appeal with its immediate 
returns may govern us. If we can aim at a large amount of reading rather than a large issue 
of books a proper balance may be maintained. 

The choice is not merely one between the scholarly and the popular, the specialist and 
the elementary, but between the sy; is and the adequate account, the shadow and the 
subéstance and in effect between that learning which is of inestimable social benefit 
and the little learning, which is more dangerous in our day than ever it was in Bacon’s. 


Classification of Fiction 

By A. J. Wexus (Croydon Public Libraries). 
In his article on the Subje& Classification of Fiction, contributed by Mr. Frank Haigh to 
The Library World, he suggested that “ it is possible that some other system of fiction shelf 
display may fill a bigger need, or serve a greater purpose ” (than mere alphabetical arrange- 
a I would confidently affirm that some other system of fiction display is vitally necessary 
and that the continued arranging of fiction in alphabetical order is indicative of a kind of 
mental slovenliness which prevents us from a¢ting except on precedent. We have always 
arranged our fiction by authors and we always 1; it is convenient for us, but we rarely 
stop to consider whether we are helping or hindering our public. 

We classify non-fiction according to subjeé& because we do not expec our readers to be 
necessarily familiar with the names of authors who write upon the subjects they require, 
and because it is infinitely less trouble to find all the books on a subje& together than to walk 
from shelf to shelf in search of individual names. Why—I can never understand—why does it 
not occur to us that the public is not necessarily familiar with writers of novels who suit their 
tastes and requirements ; and that if by some means we could bring together novels having 
a similar a we should eliminate hours of wandering from shelf to shelf in search of a 
suitable book ? Only recently a lady entered a lending t and retutned two books 
with the remark : “ I think these must be the two worst books in the library.” One of them 
was a popular novel among many readers but this particular lady did not like it; (I hasten 
to add that her knowledge of authors was considerable) and she went on to point out that 
there was saath & tuane of bcths tare itiidie Dian ite aieasoraede Waite d interest her, 
“ in faét,” she concluded, “I rarely get an interesting book unless the assistant chooses it for 
me.” And this is no isolated case; we are all familiar—those who work in libraries with an 
alphabetical arrangement of fiction, at any rate—with the le who cannot find a suitable 
book or who ask a ee , an adventure tale, and so on. 
Why then, do we continue to arrange our novels by author ; there is nothing to be gained 
by it, as far as I can see, for you may come to the library armed with a list of authors as 
long as from here to Jericho and then, perhaps, not find one in the shelves. To what then 
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must the hapless reader resort ? He must steadily peruse all the stock, starting at A, and work 
Ne WOR. anes. COGN Sir SUEY ENN oann 0 SEE enero 
or even 

Now it seems perfectly simple solution to the difficulty to classify the fiétion ®ock 
into broad groups ; for m mone know the 4ind of book they want. It would be interesting 
to know what was in the of those responsible for the classification of the stock at Halifax, 
for I cannot see how a classification according to Dewey is going to improve the situation, 
at least for the “ ordinary ” reader, and it is with the “ ordinary ” readers that we are mainly 
concerned when dealing with fiction. If the people who use the stock at Halifax are engaged 
upon research work then such a classification may be possible, but if the fiction is to be read 
for recreation—and that is its primary ap I believe Halifax has made a mistake 
in trying to confine cach book to its subject, for the subje& of a novel is of less importance 
than its “ appeal” and it is upon the “ appeal, ” therefore, that our classification should 
be based. For example it is not necessary to indicate that an adventure story is Staged in 
Louisiana, the main point is that it 4s an adventure story and not a love Story or a detective 
story. Such broad groups come readily to mind : 

. Stories of Domestic Life. 
>. Adventure Stories, including Sea Stories, Air Stories, Western Stories, War Stories, 
and Spy Stories. 
. Deteétive and Mystery Stories, including Ghost Stories. 
. Love Stories. 
. Humorous Stories. 
. Historical Fiction. 
. Miscellaneous Short Stories. 

I put this list forward as a suggestion, and I believe that any novel can be classed in one 
or other of these groups. That which I have named “ Stories of Domestic Life” is a large 
group intended to cover all those works which set out to relate a sormail piece of life, repro 
neither the sensational, as in a mystery or deteCtive Story, nor the emotional, as in a love 
nor the humorous, but attempting simply, as George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, Hugh W 
and hosts of others have attempted, to show us a pi of life. 

I need hardly explain the next group, Adventure Stories, ex to say that I do not 
think it necessary to make separate groups of such stories as Sea, War, Spy and Western 
Stories, which, though different in material and subjeét, yet appeal to the same reader. 

Detective and Mystery novels appeal in many ways Ne readers of the previous group, 
but there does seem sufficient difference to mark them out as a separate group 

I have felt it necessary to qualify Short Stories because there are Sach books with 
a single theme running through them, as for example those of W. W. Jacobs, and I intend to 
group here, only those which, as my heading g sugEees, are miscellaneous in “ appeal.” 

I have suggested in my outline above, the which the groups a ape on the . 
shelves, though it is neither necessary nor desirable to shelve fiction in an string round 
the walls of the room ; each group can be given a separate stack with a suitable notice sus- 
pended above it. 

The notation, if I may grace it with such a name, consists of a letter written over the 
author mark thus : 

A 


Fortitude, by Hugh Walpole, would receive the mark WAL. 


F 
Night Watches, by W. W. Jacobs, JAC. 
I have used the firs available letters for my notation, excluding those which might be used 
for other purposes, Rady > Pea y and J for Junior. I have, however, included F because 
the practice of marking fiction with that letter is falling into disuse and is unnecessary, with 
a classified stock. 
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Historical fiGtion, if the number of books warrant it, can be classified according to the 
Dewey History Class (900), with the letter G substituted for the initial 9, as G 44.04 for a novel 
of the French Revolution. Under each of the other classes an alphabetical arrangement by 
authors is sufficient. 

It is not necessary to dispense with the present author catal , but simply to mark each 
entry with a bold letter and in a suitably conspicuous space, as in the case of non-fiction entries. 

That there are defeéts in this , | am conscious, some groups may overlap, but 
Dewey is not free from that sin ; the works of many authors are necessarily sca over 
several ps, the same argument was levelled against the classification of non-fiction works, 
but ou line proved the value of classification by topic over classification by author in this 
latter, is it not possible to suppose the same may be true of fiction ? In any case, I am sure, 
we shall not attempt some simple grouping of our novels along the lines I have suggested, 
without enlisting the thanks and appreciation of all our readers. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear APPOLONIUs, APOLOGIA PRO VITA MBA. 

A letter from an aggrieved colleague reached me, by way of the Editor, recently, blaming 
me because his friends accused him of writing the Letters which appear here above my pen 
name. He seemed less than pacified by my suggestion that such an accusation was really 
a compliment of which he might be proud ; but perhaps I was going too far, as he is a well- 
known scribe and I am just—Eratosthenes. I do not think this worth mentioning except 
as a warning to those who are so sure who Saphenes, Heraclitus, Telestas, Callimachus, Amel- 
Anu and the reét are ; so sure, indeed, that they even believe us all to be one person. As 
a matter of fac I don’t know who any of them is myself, except Callimachus, and he certainly 
is set the person my other friends assure me he is. “ It is of the essence,” as Jeeves would 
asseverate, that these Letters remain anonymous, and I trust that all the taunts that we receive 
at times will not occasion any self-revelation amongst our scribes. We write, feebly it may 
be but sincerely undoubtedly, for the sake of the profession and for no personal publicity. 

This is no prelusive utterance for a Spring day, is it? and I have been asked what I 
think about THe Sprinc Season 
from the point of view of its books and ible readers. Spring always takes me as it were 
by the throat, and says “ get out into the open,” but not Wordsworthwise— 

Come, come, my friend, and leave your books, 

Or surely you’ll grow double— 

as was sometimes his mood, but in that other mood, when we tuck a book under the arm 
and make for moor and fell, and wood and sea-shore. (For some of us live by the sea, 
praises be!). It is now, even more than when the first fire is lighted in the Autumn, that I 
take stock of what literature has to afford me. It is often with a wistful sort of regret that 
I realize that I am of this day; that I cannot hope to meet Swinburne casually if I walk on 
Barnes or Wimbledon Common, or, if my luck takes me to Freshwater, shall not encounter 
the great figure, grumpy enough maybe, of Tennyson, with his coat blowing in the wind 
on Afton Down. And so on; but that is foolish. Our contemporaries are quite interesting. 
Who knows if in the casual encounters in the street we are not facing a Dickens, a 
finer Shelley, even a more majestic Shakespeare than we have known ? is the supreme 
quality of a good reader, I imagine—the ever new-born sense of adventure. New worlds 
are offered him every day in every publisher’s list. So it seems, until he gets the books and 
learns that the fresh garb covers only old forms as a rule. But there is always the chance, 
isn’t there, that the world’s great age may begin anew? Ie is largely because of this that 
I would not abandon Tue Liprarian’s Lire 
for any other terrestrial career. I have the ages about me and the present and the future 
come inevitably to my hands. The critic may stimulate some of our expeétancy, but I find 
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greater adventure in going direct to books, Alas! that on a comprehensive scale is 
pam pe gp: Dane Anny very apne Se gnteny ol wary oe ep = 
we shall read no more than the blurb (which we shall not believe). If only 
as it were, at the bottom of a chute all day, down which every new book fell ames 
table before us, 20 thar we could examine and tate before passed_—on an endles bt, of 
course—to its appropriate place in the library or in limbo. A pause ot half-an-hour minimum 
to be observed een each descent. What a life that w be! Of course one would 
retain a normal mind for long, but some of us might risk it; fora true librarian ta 
thrill whenever a Strange book comes into his hands. It may be his ticket to El 
Some men in libraries have not this love of the book itself as such. They love, admit, 
certain authors devoutly. A little while ago they were loving Proust consumedly, then 
Lawrence, and now a person from America called Faulkner; but they do not love books, 
they love the insides of books, which is quite a capital emotioa—I possess it myself in a 
high degree—but it is far commoner than the love of the book itself. You can tell a true 
librarian by the way he touches a book; the loving grip in the place, and the way his 
fingers travel over every part of its — backstrip and fore ole how he weighs the 
book in his hand, and then runs his fingers through it ; before giving it the final grip by 
which he makes it physically his own. I ow men who know their books as books so well, 
that if in the dark you bring them any one of thousands of volumes they will tell you what 
it is, often when to you or me it seems to be merely one of a set. By which I know that 
every book has its individuality. ena 

RS. 


What will you take out-doors this Sees season, my friend? Years ago when we were 
boys together, “ by cliff and chine and hollow nestling wood,” we rambled and read C. J. 
Cornish, W. H. Hudson, Richard Jefferies, the lovely if sentimental prose garden poems of 
Alfred Austin, similar imitations by E.V.B., Guede. Jekyll, and so on. We roamed woods 


and read about them; and didn’t call it ak ee I’m all in favour of the hike, and I 
rejoice to see the tramp abroad again everyw. I catch again the glamour from, shall 
I say, Stephen Graham’s Art of Tramping. You read it —again if you have read it already— 
and see if this is not so. woe by cas onnsoiotl bal a ee 


that, but it must be intervalled by the occasional halt when I can take my book out and al 
WS rare from the vat yy for all books take light and colour from the place in 

are read. I once read a book on a horrible snail train journey from Grimsby to Cambridge, 
cod thet book & so coumstiad wih atiety Sie obiee the Wie it a AGa MG tat come 
read it at all now. The point of all this is that some folks, when Easter comes, close their 
books as if a set task were accomplished, and take to the great open spaces. I am all for the 
g.0.s., but I see not the least reason why the book, provided it is a suitable companion, 
should not go with me. It must be that, retecwnctee Sescie'y sm fiction is Pes boron 
out. The open is too for the small intrigues of the moderns. Let us have problems, 
but let thean be pecbleans Of sana, the walivesne, the aia ail ait that Gudiin Be This is a Stunt 
that might be worked for 

Boox Dispray, 


and I daresay is so worked. I believe I used a phrase which seems to have scored when I 
talked recently of “ the guff called book-display.” The crux of that fine phrase—I didn’t 
realise its beauty when I wrote, but a gentleman unknown to me uses Tennysonian words, 
to praise it—I thank him !|—lies in word “ called.” Yow will, of course, see that 
being moderately intelligent. 
As for THe PusiisHiInG SEASON 
itself. It reminds me of the prayer “ Send no more giants, Lord, but elevate the race.” There 
is nothing ou in it at all, but lots of moderately good Stuff. One is certain now that 
pee Naeaed setae Sonne fie cag worker Womecgeery 6 one is more certain that it will 
have more than that. But to have many good books and hardly any excellent 

ee eee ee te a cies mln ah hear tadaemsa ae ineteed aed 


al 
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LEATHERCLOTH 


THE REALLY ‘SENSIBLE’ 
BINDING FOR LIBRARY BOOKS 


What an amazing amount of hard wear 


those favourite novels have to withstand. 
Continuous handling would ruin any other 
bindings than “Rexine” in no time. But if 
all the books are “Rexine” bound you may 
be sure of their being a credit to the library 
—now and in five years time. Full particulars 
and patterns gladly sent on application. 





1.C.i. (REXINE) LTD, 


HYDE, CHESHIRE. 
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sovensias one. iit epee That is, if we believe that 
doubt. We have done much to destroy the art of 
res The Woolworth store method removes every 
the small power of selection that he may possess ; but even 
of us, He does not, as a person called Telestas who writes in this 


reading is good in i 
and we 

from the reader to 
oolworth is 


series suggested recentl 


mix up his wares indiscriminately, as the purveyors of what I still believe to be “ guff” 
sometimes want to do, but his stock is arranged in clearly defined sequences. Book-display 


of that sort is not guff ; I never said that it was. 


And now, mine ancient friend, having written enough to tease you and to relieve my 


wr Let me go forth and share 
The overflowing sun, 


giving you a greeting where you repose among the newly-awakened orange groves of old 


Nile. 


Vale! §§ERATOSTHENES. 


| We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—Editer, THe Luprary Wor. 





Personal News 


Mr. T. J. Bvans, to be Deputy Chief 
Librarian,’ Liv | Public Libraries. Member 
of the A.A.L., N.A.L.G.O. Five Certificates of 
the Library Association. Trained: Liverpool 
Public Libraries. Formerly: Superintendent 
of Branches. 


Miss Anne H. Foden, Librarian, Garston 
Branch Public Libraries, retires on superannua- 
non. 

Miss Agnes Deane, Assistant Librarian in 
the Co-ordination Department, Liverpool 
Public Libraries, retires on her marriage. 

Mr. S. H. Tallamy, a member of the Staff 
of the Municipal Libraries, Bath, since Sep- 
tember, 1929, been successful in obtaining 
a War Memorial Scholarship at Oriel College, 
Oxford. He possesses four L.A. Certificates 
and last November the Intermediate 
Arts examination of the University of London. 


Mr. Geo. Ed. Roebuck, the — 
librarian of Walthamstow, is 
Some A ations of William Mere, + 
lished — by the Walthamstow pe 


~~ 


Conia F. Vale, F.LA., aw 
aseial Bethnal Green Saar Xrtie dais 
be Chief Librarian, oy pitt by 
annual increments ee to 





Library Topics 

[The Editor He Tue Lisrary Worep sould be pad 
Librarians would furnish Topies of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these colsamns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
first of each montb.| 


Altrincham 

The Cotton Queen of Great Britain (Miss 
Alice Kirkham), accompanied by Miss Man- 
chefter, paid a special visit of inspeétion to the 
Central Public Library, invitation of the 
Chief Librarian (Mr. G. Bosworth, 
F.R.S.A., F.S.A.Scot), on March 2nd, 1934. 
A distinguished local pm f 
visitors on their tour, 
the Cotton Queen and “ Miss Manchester” 


accepted the gift of a book as a personal 
souvenir from the Chief Librarian. 
Burnley 
Mr. Coupland, the Librarian, contributed 
Mile iiteoy. fered, Peheeuy’ la call 
nw pert Perec February. In con- 
exhibition of Modérn Books, 
Fine Printing and t held in the Refer- 
ence Library during the Libraries — 
Committee has ran a handlist containing 
brief notes on modern private presses. 


Burton-on-Trent 
Sn na an article 00 © 






















































































































FICTION READY IN MAY 
pele in there er en SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
forwarded, post free on demand AND SOCIAL NEEDS 
by JULIAN S. HUXLEY 
Trries:—1l19 at 2/6 net. 113 at 3/6 net With a contribution b ay asses Doses 8 
Size :—Full Crown Octavo rn. aye fo P MS M.S. ‘Same e 
BINDING :—Best Cloth. Gilt Lettered. Sewn a nas aii: cal 
with double tapes Science and Health ; Communications ; Research and 
PAPER :—Opaque. Clear Print on every page —, ee aah his oe 
RENEWALS :—Fresh Titles are constantly Footiper Bi. Levy. 
added 280 pp., large cr. 8vo; 40 plates; cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
Copies in use in every Public : THE TWILIGHT OF 
Library in Great Britain PARENTHOOD 
by ENID CHARLES, m.a., PH.D. 
This book is a study in social biology bringing 
CRATER & ESTAS. ED. a 5 aor 
7 | aren oer ee eee ae 
J 66 Curzon Street, London, W.1 peal soleseness for wes banc afte seein 
7 Phone: Mayrarr 6724 SOR EG s CH TE ae. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE TO-DAY 
« WH ITAKER’S by JOSEPH McCABE 
. CUMULATIVE 
: BOOK LIST RSs hea : 
.- Two Astronomers; The Nature of Matter; Science 
A and the Practical Life. 
JANUARY-MARCH, 1934 
r Contains all books published SCIENCE IN AN 
between January and IRRATIONAL SOCIETY 
March, 1934 by H. LEYY, Porto o of Maphamation 50 the Imperial 
d With coe ag cn Professor J. B. S. Haldane. The 
e 3/ - net Lavy feo - 
- Ne Ee ee 
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Librarian of Ipswich, and continues its series 
of articles on “ Local Place Names.” 


Buxton 

Robert Louis Stevenson is the subjeé 
of a special article by Mr. H. H. Heslop in the 
March Badletin, entitled “ Stevenson’s Crisis.” 


Coventry 

As an experiment, a discussion group was 
formed during January in conneétion with a 
series of wireless talks arranged by the B.B.C. 
and addressed especially to men who are at pres- 
ent unemployed. This group, which meets on 
Tuesday mornings in the new small leure 
room at the Gulson (Central) Library, has been 
a definite success from the first meeting. 


Croydon 

The first part of a new serial on “ Croydon 
Homes of the Past,” by Mr. Clarence G, Paget, 
begins in the January-February number of the 
Reader’s Index and Guide, and continues in the 
March—April number with the history and 
an illustration of the Croydon Palace. This 
number also contains a short author list of all 
the fiction added to the libraries since January, 


1935- 


Leeds 

The February and March Commercial and 
Technical Li Bulletins are on InduStrial 
Research and British Standard Specifications. 
For children, the March Chimney Corner con- 
tains a short autobiographical article by 
Gunby Hadath. 
Liverpool 

During the session, Oftober, 193 3—March, 
1934, sixty-two Story Hour Talks to Children 
were given by members of the Staff in the 
Young People’s Departments of ten branches 
of the Liverpool Public Libraries, the total 
attendance being 4,637, an average of 75 at 
each talk. 


Norwich 

Mr. G. A. Stephen, City Librarian of 
Norwich, delivered at the Norwich Central 
Library, on March roth, a le&ure en- 
titled “ Norwich Guildhall: its history and 
treasures,” which was illustrated by over 100 
lantern slides. 
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Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAwreE.ie, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
Lixcoin Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—Report of the Committee, 1932- 
1933. Director, A. R. Corns, F.L.A. Popu- 
lation, 66,246. Income from Rate, £3,442. 
Stock : Lending, 35,748 ; Reference, 11,404. 
Additions, 3,115. Withdrawals, 1,286. 
Issues : Lending, 384,293 ; Branch, 40,508 ; 
Reference, 127,440; Schools, 66,575. Bor- 
rowers, 17,037; extra tickets, 5,993. One 
Branch. 


So 
was the first year’s working of the schools libraries that 
more schools have been linked up in the system. 


pee as 74,848, and an 
eStimate of 60,000 to the Museum during the year. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Public Libraries.— 
s2nd Annual Report, 1932-1933. 
Librarian, Basil Anderton, M.A. 
tion, paar see Pe ee I 
Stock : ing, 146,057; 
100,795. Additions, 7,306, Withdrawals, 
2,173. Issues: Lending, 1,060,238; Ref- 
erence, 203,167. Borrowers, 46,643 ; extra 
tickets, 32,964. Branches, 5. 


se&tions of the 
-library to be greatly improved 
STALYBRIDGE.—. Cheetham Public Lib- 
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and Curator, }. W. March, F.R.S.A., A.L.A. 
Population, 24,823. Rate, 2.94d. Income 
from Rate, £1,182. Stock: Lending, 
20,631; Junior, 4,365; Reference, 1,254; 
Blind, 223. Additions, 2,552. | With- 
drawals, 768. Issues: Lending, 131,825 ; 
Junior, 25,531; Reference, 12,456; 
Branches, 12,053. Borrowers, 4,972; extra 
tickets, 942. Two Evening Branches. 

The continued success of the evening branch 
library encouraged the committee to eStablish a second 
in another part of the borough. This is housed, like 
its fellow, in a school, and more than justified its 
establishment. It is to be hoped that ere long these 


will be turned into full-time institutions in permanent 
the total 


some 
music. A small Art Gallery has been eStablished with 
the colleétion of pictures received from the executors 
of the late Miss Agnes Cheetham. 


TWICKENHAM Public Library. — 39th _ 
1932-1933. Borough Librarian, J. V. Jacobs 
Population, 39,909. Income from Rate, 
£2,094. Stock: Lending, 21,584; Ref- 
erence, 3,916. Additions, 1,761. With- 
drawals, 1,042. Total issue, 216,878. Bor- 
rowers, 6,473 ; extra tickets, 1,770. 

Chief event of the was the celebrating of the 


ne anniversary of the library’s exigtence. The Town 
coat DOMONG ocd etek wiki Geta oe 


present building was 
gn pe te an soem oe The tated ack 
,00o volumes and ‘fir&t year produced an issue 


by’ 133. Hn, She veer Salas sruses foe Scenes 

the hi figure ever attained, and 
increase (31,885) was the greatedt yet recorded. The 
regen, Nar ayia cay wee gen fn oc tama 
has in more borrowers and large issues 
offer of the Carnegie United Truftees of a 
book-purchase grant of {650 was gratefully accepted 
by the committee. 


Revision of Stock 


A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Prep Bartow. 
THE purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of 
important books, but icularly to show to 
what degree, if any, they have been revised. 
My experience is that librarians find this 
information difficult to obtain as a rule. 


Aut Asour SHips AND SHIPPING, edited by 
BE. P, Harnack, Idlus., Diags. Ed. 5. 1934. 
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Moring, 7s. 6d. 
Originally published in i pee a a pr om 

of Francis Miltoun. The second and third revisions 

eee oo , and the fourth was by 

the present editor in 1930. present edition shows 

considerable x the new Code of 

which come into force on January ft, 1934. 

have been numerous alterations in the Board of Trade 

Regulations. The various in the fleets of the 

principal pr se Nags assy we called for much 

revision of 

Asercromsy (Hon. Ralph) Weather: The 
nature of weather es from day to day. 
New Edition, i and largely re- 
written by A. H. R. Goldie. I//us. 1934. 
Kegan Paul, ros. 6d. 

A brilliant example of a revised edition. Origi- 
nally published in 1887, Abercromby’s book became a 
classic of meteorology, and was reprinted several 
times. The many advances in the science during almost 
half-a-century have necessitated what 
amounts to a new book. However, sal, eapecialiy ta 


deavoured to lace Spee oho tt 8 

er nach ns Galea repr way Sor 
very much in the same classic style in which they were 
written in 1887. These two ts deal with S 
es ot deen ean eather. The 


Scientific Series were produced like this, indis- 
pensable titles, lying idle on our shelves, would have a 
new lease of life. A slight misprint in the earlier edition 
Gil panda in phason: 
Barker (M. L.) Basic German for Science 
Students. Ed. 2. 1934. Heffer, 6s. 
Se ee eee 


inclusion of German ae [zo set for trans 
at recent Intermediate and B. odeelidenttanies 


University. 
DearmMer (Percy) The mat of the Prayer 
Book. Idus. 1933. O.U.P., 5s. 


Based upon the author’s Exerymans Hiffory of the 


Prayer Book. 
Dowserr (H. M.) Handbook of Technical 
Instruction for Wireless Telegraphists. Ed. 
5. mAs on, lliffe, 15s. 
ik was originally written by J. C. Hawk- 
head in 1913, but the present author has been res- 
ponsibie for the later editions ; the last of which was 


blished in 1930, and was subftantially a new book. 
The present edition, which is ten cheaper, 
hemp compe gm ea phos the earlier 


chapters remain unaltered. There has, bs gto been 
considerable revision in the later chapters, and over 
ag Moyo matter has been added. There 
t new chapters ate with Congtant Fre- 
Oscillators, which includes seétions on Echo 

Sounding ——, Short Wave Marine Transmission 
and Marine Telephony and Band 

png It is difficult to understand why a book 
as pep not 
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Jones (J. H.) The Economics of Private 
Enterprise. Ed. 2. 1933. Pitman, 7s. 6d. 
Originally published in 1926. “ This new edition 
does not contain many changes.” —Prefare. The new 
topics include The Sowhward Trend of British 
Induftry, The Quota System, and a new seétion is 
devoted to the discussion of the Trade Cycle. The new 
edition has marginal notes. 

Lapner (A. W.) and Sroner (C. R.) Short 
Wave Wireless Communication. Ji//us., 
port. Ed. 2. 1934. Chapman and Hall, 15s. 

The scope of the book does not differ from that 
of the edition of 1932. New material has been added 
to seven chapters and there are fourteen new 
diagrams. An appendix on feeder lossés bring’ the 
added material up to about thirty-six pages. 

Lunce (George) Technical Gas Analysis. 
Revised and Rewritten by H. R. Ambler. 
1934. Gurney and Jackson, 21s. 

There has been no general text-book in a 
on this subject since the firét edition was published 

1914. The number of important changes in ie 

technique have necessitated he re-writing of most of 

the book, although, so far as possible, the plan of the 
earlier edition has been preserved, 


ParTINGTON (J. R.) A Text-Book of Inorganic 
Chemistry for University Students. Ed. 4. 
1933. Macmillan, 15s. 


First published in 1921, and thoroughly revised 
in 1930. Several new topics are now introduced, 
including Werner’s Theory, Isotopes of Hydrogen, 
Hybrides of the Elements, A Table of the Ele&ronic 
Strudtures of the Rare-Earth Elements, and a revision 
of the seé&tion on Adive Nitrogen. Some obsolete 
matter on the Struéture of the atom has been omitted, 
and the text is slightly shorter than in the last edition. 
Tarr (James) Home Trade Guide to the Board 

of Trade Examination for Mates and Masters. 
Revised and brought up to date by H. T. 


Jefferys. Ti//us. Ed. 12. 1934. Brown, 
6s. 6d. 


Revised to comply with current Board of Trade 
regulations. The chapter on the Sextant has been 
revised and newly illustrated. 


North, by Stanley Snaith* 


Txose of us who practice the astronomy of 
literature find many of our new planets to be 
merely comets. I look back ruefully to my 
"teens when I was told by the literary T. S. 
Eliots of the time to admire Dowson, Wilde, 
Douglas, Gosse, Austin Dobson, Olive 
Cugtance, Stephen Phillips, William Watson, 
Davidson—these are a few only. The 
aesthetes were just losing ground; Aubrey 
Beardsley had died lately and the Yellow Book 


* Blythenhale Press. 





1934. $8. net. 





. 





had lost to some extent its meteoric 
Of one we were certain, with 
Colvin to us (in this case), that Stephen 
Phillips in Chriffin Hades had won immortality ; 
that Lord AlfredDouglas’s sonnets were Ito 
the best of Wordsworth’s ; and men 
renown in the critical world—and these I till 
think were ri William Watson 
with the first line of English poets. On the 
whole, however, it is a pathetic sort of list, 
because every one of these men wrote beautiful 
verse, or even poetry. Much the same are the 
enthusiasms about us to-day, but they are 
different. There is a: eidlent: ‘anathema 
Cwhich to'lhw caver 0 aaa aeibendineatrie 
our modern poets. I am not speaking of the 
intermediates between those I have named 
and to-day, because Yeats, De La Mare, 
Freeman, Wolfe, Blunden, Shanks, Squire and 
their peers do keep to old modes of punétua- 
tion and metre—even if Wolfe affects no capi 
and half-rhymes and other signs of the in- 
feriority complex—he is still a poet. I mean 
Ezra Pound, Auden, and a few others—T. S. 
Eliot among them—whom no one will read 
in twenty years’ time because only the pellucid 
in poetry ever survives. That is probably 
why Ezra Pound at Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury ; it has him utterly frustrated. It is 
awe-inspiring to refle& that will 
eng outlast any poet writing to-day. 
Bloomsbury would call crazy, but 
history proves beyond a doubt that when 
pocey. Serer eee See See cee 
orm, or even from meaning, it is merely a 
rocket with as lasting a career. 

That is why I like Stanley Snaith. He 
has individuality, is himself, and yet uses the 
old modes and is not scornful of the graces of 
rhyme and rhythm, assonance and alliteration 
and the decorations that are inherent in good 
verse. I go farther and say that he is more 
than a verse writer; he claims to be a poet 
and proved it in The Silver S . Does his 
new volume, North, sustain view ? Mr. 
Snaith is now 30, and should be doing his best 
work. He can expeé no leniency on the score - 
of immaturity in art or experience, We start 
from that. 


Peabegs 4: 


North is a loose sequence of poems, 1 
of them of more than about fines a nd 
most of them of less, recording are his 


native Lakeland. They have the country nd 
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its hills, waters, birds and flowers, its winds 
and walls as a common theme. The Journey, 
with which it opens, is merely lovely, using 
a fiexuous blank verse with feminine endings, 

Gliding blindly off in the train’s wake and 

Turning in a millrace, but soundless, field 

and brake 

Were bathed in a soft purity of daylight. 

The authentic note at once, it will be 
seen. The Cuckoo follows, with its tears that 
are in things, restrainedly expressed :— 

I think I could not 

Endure it if the season Stayed unchanging, 

Tremulous at the verge of its fulfilment. 

But I would have it so, if wishing could do it. 
Which at first sight seems near to prose, but 
re-read it and note. A fine, if somewhat 
jolting lyric, The Return, gives his love of his 
homecoming. Dead Leaves is the best des- 
cription of the way of the wind with leaves 
that I have ever read. In The Scythe a proud 
description of the poet’s ancestry tells us of :— 

These men whose hedgerow name has come 


to me, 

These soil-bred Y orkshiremen who fashioned 
snathes. 

Then lopped and schooled and seasoned the 
leafy staff 

To bear the blade with balance. 

Note the use of the consonants and 
vowel sounds in these lines. And so the book 
goes on, undisturbed by the problems that 
vex most poetry, so-called, to-day, and con- 
cerned only with those things that make for 
the unity of real poetry through the ages. 
His The Stream 1 should like to quote in full, 
but a few lines must suffice :— 

A gleam 

And a voice 

Are stolen from the meadows now that the 
stream 

Has parched, and the stones quiver with 
sunlight where 

Water sent its cool noise 

Across the grass on every trembling air. 

His feeling for nature is acute and never 
artificial. For his form The Spray represents 
him as well as anything, his principal metrical 
line being 

June should be green, if forest traditions 


count, 
which is heroic blank verse with an engaging 
quantitative lilt. I should like to quote more. 
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This is a volume for the poet-nature-lover ; it 
solves no problems, propounds none; but 
it brings Fn to the sweet of wind and 
hill, and allows natural things to tell of their 
own loveliness. I cahmot yet say whether 
Snaith is even potentially a major poet; I 
am as sure, as anyone can be in a form of 
criticism in which there are no ingtruments 
of precision, that he is an authentic one, 

Spend a crown on this book—don’t 
borrow it; help the poet to live—and see for 
yourself. It is charmingly produced. 

W. C, Berwick Saysas. 


Our Monthly Reviews 


As we go to press the publishing season is 
not yet in full swing, but our review shelves 
contain an all-round sele&tion of sound books. 

Placing these under their respective 
classes, we notice first under GEN 
WORKS a bibliography of the bibliographies 
of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature, 
which is very useful, but spoiled for quick 
reference by the entries being arranged under 
each literature in alphabetical instead of 
chronological order. It is y the latest 
work that is required and it would have been 
much easier to find had the chronological 
arrangement been used. 
or4 Anonyms 
Morris (Adah V.) pocryeg ny wha ae vYMS. Pte 

wrai , Pp. 22. niversity Chicago 

(Great Britain and Ireland : Cambridge University 

Press), 1934. 28. 3d. net. 

In the se&ion RELIGION are five 
volumes classified more exaétly under 
Theology, Doétrinal Theology, Personal Re- 
ligion and Sermons. The » under the 
title “The Royal Banners,” is a series of 
character Studies on the AGors at the Passion. 
The sermons by C. H. contain a 
biographical note by the late Sir William 
Robertson Nichol. 

230 Theology 

Clements. (Bernard) THe Roya Banners. Cr, 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii., 112. London, Longmans, 1934. 
38. 6d. net. 

230 Doétrinal Theology 

Scroggie (F. John) THe Drvave ProGRaMME IN 

uMAN History. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 206. Picker- 

ing and Inglis, (1934). 2s. 6d. net. 


248 Personal Reli 
He Brautirut Presence in. the 


Inchfawn (Fay 
Garden the Soul. Cr, 8vo, cloth, pp 


London, Religious Tint Society tnpqa}: tstd:inok 
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ieee viens with this Simp- 


nse a nae Gon Gop’s Unsrsakasiz Girr. Twelve 
on E Themes. Cr. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 192. Pickering and Inglis, (1934). 

as. 6d. net. 

252 Sermons 
—— (C. H.) Tue Kino’s Hicuwar Opened and 
eared. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 126. Pickering and 

Inglis, (1934). 18. net. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES. Under Political 
Science we find an interesting and unusual 
book on Seven Traditional English Types of 
Character, Studies which were broadcast last 
autumn and are now first colleéed in book 
form. Exchange and moncy values are dealt 
with in a clear and comprehensive volume on 
“ The Rise and Fall of the Gold Standard,” 
which contains chapters on every form of 
Standard currency; fall, cise, comparison, 
international, confli& between different cur- 
rencies and finally, the suggestion of a new 
working currency, termed the Sterling-Dollar 
Standard. This is a book that everyone should 
read, as it is of high importance to those who 
wish to understand the monetary values of 
to-day and the tendencies of to-morrow. 

The “ Soulless Legion” is the title of a 
book which gives the author’s experiences in 
the French Foreign Legion and is the third of 
a trilogy which should be placed in the 
library in the seétion on Military Science. 

The handbook of the Universities and 
Colleges of the United States, in Class 378, is 
compiled upon a new principle. The whole 
of the Statistics and resources of these institu- 
tions are thrown into tabulated form in such 
a manner that by the aid of the index and a 
few minutes study of the method, any factors 
conneéted with university and college admini- 
Stration can be brought out without the 
slightest difficulty. For instance, if it is 
wished to compile a list of inStitutions possess- 
ing libraries of Over 50,000 volumes, this can 
be done by running down the figures in = 
column on each of the tabulated 
excellent piece of reference work eich wil will 
save labour whenever information is required 
conneéted with college life and work. 

An excellent catalogue and guide tor 
most colleGtors is before us. The 
expert philatelist and specialist will still 
require his massive full-dress Stanley Gibbons’ 
Catalogue, where every variety of watermark, 
perforation, etc., is described, but the general 





lified with its 50,000 entries, 

mee and nearly 1,000 pages. 
Pere “A Go (392.5) we have “ The 

Guat Sat Paleaieate which is an earnest con- 


tribution to a pesver A almost as controversial 

as the much discussed topic of birth-control. 

320 Political Science 

Bryant apengge ae on NATIONAL CHARACTER. 8vv, 
cloth, pp. 156. London, Longmans, 1934. 55. net. 


2.4 M 3 exchange 
io cg Webo Gir Chace) Tre Ruse xp Fatt. or 
Gotp Sranparp. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 188. 
London, Allea sad Unwin, 1934. §8. net. 
55 Mili 


Military 
-Legionnaire 1384 and Blackledge (W. J.) THe 
atarmn, Be 8 Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. Lon- 
don, Denis Archer, 1934. 78. 6d. net. 
378 and Universities 
Hurt 1 William) and Hurt (Harriett- Jeanne) 
3 COLLEGE he College Boox. ee cloth, pp. 
. 188 Hellywood, The Blue Book, 1934. 
4-75. 


PS 


83.22 Philately 

Seankiey by Sealey Pullin, ae edeiin, oe. 
Edited irst 1934. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 972. London, Stanley G Gibbons, 
1934. $8. net. 

392.5 Marriage 

McFarlane (J. E. Clare) Tue Cass ror PotyGamy, or 
The Case the System of Monogamous 


Search Publishing Ge, oes 
Search Co 1934. $8. met. 


In the LANGUAGE seétion, the student 
of German has two useful handbooks, issued 
by the same publisher, dealing with separate 
sides of the language. Mr. Hain’s book 
as it is 
spoken idiomatically and uially. Two 
friends travel from London to various 
in Germany and speak of common subjects 
conversationally on the way, in shops, res- 
taurants, railway stations, etc. _ pres very pleasant 


ambitious work for the student who already 
knows the rudiments of the language and 
wishes to study German induftrial con- 
ditions, the markets, transport, and various 
special trades. A practical book of the greatest 
value to those in foreign business 
of every kind, which should be available in 


every li 


o German M)G A Say 
tain (Heinrich ERMAN AS IT 1S SPOKEN. 
on Oe See eet ee OS 
Illus. Cr, 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 138. Lon- 
don, Biguad, 2082 38. 6d. net. 
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(W. R.) Prewan’s German ComMMERCIAL AND 
Economic Reaper. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 216. 
London, Pitman, 1934. 4s. net. 

Under SCIENCE the “ How to See” 
Nature Series is nearing its dozen and the two 
latest additions are as good as their predeces- 
sors. Whilst Toads are perhaps not an attrac- 
tive subje& to every reader, a book in the 
Science Class dealing with them makes very 
interesting reading, partly no doubt because 
it has been most s ically treated by 
M. Jean Roégtand and also because his work 
has well translated and is well illustrated 
with reproduGtions of photographs. The 
author leaves us with no illusions left as to the 
mysteries surrounding this Batrachian Reptile. 


390 Zoology 

Daglish (Eric Fitch) How ro Sze Ponp Lire. _Illus- 
trated. 8vo, boards, pp. x., 108. 

Lp) Boy esl 

Daglish (Eric Fitch) How ro Sze Insecrs. Illustrated. 

8vo, boards, pp. x., 114. London, Dent, 1934. 

2s. 6d. net per volume 
597-8 Toads and Frogs 
Rostand (Jean) Toaps anp Toap Lire. Translated 

from the French by Joan Fletcher. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxii., 192. London, Methuen, 

1934. 78. 6d. net 

Works on such diverse subjeéts as 
Farming, the Sale of Bread, High Finance 
and Tips for Commercial Travellers come 
under our USEFUL ARTS seétion. The 
first of these can be highly recommended. 
The author has given a thorough survey of the 
farm of the with its hand labour and dis- 
carded primitive implements so different from 
the present farm on up-to-date lines, with 
business methods introduced and brightly 
coloured new machines. The piéture is a 
a one of less hurried, and perhaps 

ppier, days when pr were content on 
the land and could draw from it some satis- 
faction which has gone from our restless 
world of to-day. Sheep-shearing, ploughing, 
haymaking, harvesting and ing are des- 
cribed the author has himself contributed 
sketches of the implements which may, before 
many more years have passed, come to be 
regarded as museum pieces. 

It appears that the public is eating less 
bread than formerly, and No. 45 of Up-to-date- 
Bulletins for Business Men Arde: at the 
baker to put a bit more “ pep ”—not into the 
loaves but into his method of selling them. 
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Another yolume on Salesmanship, 

by the same firm, should prove of encourage- 
ment to all co ial travellers, for it 
contains the cream of experience by one of 
themselves. He drives them on to better 
deeds by the slogan that faétory chimneys will 
smoke an hour for every order wrung by 
honest persistence from the customer, and 
that on them depends the return to work of 
many who are at present unemployed. 

The question of alteration of share 
capital is a most important one for those whose 
income is derived from investments, and 
though the work under notice is miore 
especially desi for those unfamiliar with 
the routine of a Secretary’s office in times of 
capital reorganisation, it gives, in clear un- 
technical language, many useful hints to the 
lay mind as to legalities and methods of pro- 
cedure of the greatest importance to share- 
holders. 


630 Farming 
(T.) CHANGE IN THE Farm. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x., 202. Cambridge University Press, 
1934. 108. 6d. net 


Symes (Charles M. C.) How ro Set More Brean. 


8vo, wrappers, pp. 32. London, Efficiency Maga- 
zine, (1934). 1S. met. 


658.14 Financing: capital 
Reed (P. Lea) and Wright (C.) ALTERATION oF SHARE 

CAPITAL. retarial Prattice relating to Share 

Capital Alterations, and the Registration Work 

entailed in the Reduétion and Payment of Capital 

and Subdivision of Shares. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 

144. London, Pitman, 1934. 5s. net 
658.846 Commercial Travellers 
Findler (Gerald) Tres, Tactics AND TONICS FOR 

CoMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 

144. ; London, Efficiency Magazine, (1934). 

58. net. ; 

Sir William Rothenstein, who writes a 
preface to the first work in our FINE ARTS 
Class, complains that would-be painters are 
negleétful, in many cases, of their canvases, 
their palettes and brushes, their colours and 
other implements of their art, and here is a 
volume in which the author has taken great 
pains to make clear to the student the chemistry, 

ique and methods of painting. This 
practical side, it would appear, has of been 
woefully neglected, and a good groundwork 
of the sort is necessary to a better and more 
highly finished art in the future. 

In Music we have only one work before 
us this month, a bright volume intended for 









quick-witted young people who take a keen 
interest in some of the great musicians and 
wish to tread of what they did and how they 
thought and worked when they too were 


wonny 

mong Amusements, we have a book 

containing five essays on different aspects of 

the modern film, two books on Bridge, in 
which Mr. Phillips, the author of one of them, 
appeals to those who prefef* wy. pone in its 
lighter aspects, and an all-round work on 

Athletic and Outdoor which cannot 

fail to be popular with a large class of readers. 

Almost every form of sport is included, each 

seétion being written by well-known experts 

on the subjeé& and. illustrated by portraits of 
celebrities and scenes from the actual event: 

751 Painting Materials and Methods 

Hiter (Hilaire) Nores on THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. 
With a Preface by Sir William Rothenstein. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii., 340. London, Faber, 1934. 
tas. 6d. net. 

780.0712 Music : Composers 

Claxton (William |.) Havr-Hours wrrn Great Com- 
posers. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 120. 
London, Wells Gardner, (1934). 28. 6d. net. 

790.4 Moving Pi&ures 

For Fumcosrs Ontyr. The Intelligent Filmgoer’s 
Guide to the Film. By Paul Rotha, Andrew 
Buchanan, Mary Field, R. S. Lambert, C. A. 
Lejeune. Edited by R. S. Lambert. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 98. n, Faber, 1934. 2s. 6d. net. 

795.41 Card Games: Bridge 

Kusserow (F. von) THe Cu_sertson Piastic Barwce 
Diary, 1934. 8vo, cloth, pp. 64. London, 
Jenkins, 4s. 6d. net. 

795.41 Card Games : Pee. 

Phillips (Hubert) You Can yY AND LauGnu. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 268. London, Faber and De La Rue, 
1934. 6s. net. 

Athletic and Outdoor Games 

ney’rE Orr! A Journalistic Record of British S; 
by Leading Writers of the Press. Edited by C. W 
Miles. Foreword by The Right Hon. The Earl of 
Derby, K.G. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 278. 
London, Denis Archer, 1934. 108. 6d. net. 

The LITERATURE section is not 
sented this month by any es y diindive 
volume, but we find a and concise work 
oes ee Laurie se ame on the History of European 

© compress a survey of this vast 
bed into one volume is in itself a notable 
feat, which has, as far as we know, not 
been attempted on exaétly the lines followed 
in these carefully proportioned three hundred 
odd pages. The student will welcome this 

“ general sketch,” which will guide him easily 


and pleasantly to a more particular study of — 
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the literature of such periods and countries 
in which he may be more especially interested. 

It has probably been no easy task for the 
compiler of an Upton Sinclair Anthology to 
sele& from his voluminous works the more 
trenchant excerpts from which to build a more 
or less homogeneous whole. Book II., dealing 


with the social of his writings, is per- 
haps the most tative portion. It is 
divided up into seétions such as Toil, Revolt, 
Martyrdom, Christ and the Church, Mammon 
and War, etc., and contains many fine passages 
of one who has earned the 


from the w 
title of the of Social Justice. A useful 
bibliography is appended. 


English Poetry is represented by a small 
work intended to help parents and teachers in 
iring children with a taste for good 
ST utes bo lone Seed who en- 
deavours to comtge cmap far ryt medium of 
poetry influences mind of the and 
thus, indireétly, the shaping of aon. 
Only one dramatic work appears in ouf list ; 
“ Escape me Never,” by Margaret Kennedy, 
already well known on the Stage, and our 
seétion closes with three books of essays, 
diverse in their style and purpose but pleasant 
enough reading. 
809 History of Literature 
Magnus (Laurie) A History or European Lrrerarure. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 318. London, Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson, 1934. 12s. 6d. net. 
810 American Literature 


821 English Poetry 
Megroz (R. L.) Encursn Porrry ror Cricpren. A 
Tra& for the Times. 8vo, pp. to2. 
Fenland Press, 1934. Cloth, 3s. net. Paper, 2s. net. 
821 English Poetry 
Sutherland ames) 1 Tue Meprum or Poerry. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 1 London, Hogarth Press, 1934. 
3s. 6d. net. 
poathcw nay (Mange Escape Me Never! A Pla 
¢ ) Escare y in 
_ Bvo, boards, cloth back, pp. 124. 
Lino, Heenan 1934. 53. net 
824 Literary Essa 
De Selincourt (Hugh) Srupres From Lire, Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 224. , Unicorn Press, 1934. 
6s. net. 


bag Liber Heoere 

Eliot (T. S.) Arren Srrance Gops. A Primer of 
Modern Heresy. The Page-Barbour Leétures at 
the University of Virginia. 8vo, cloth, pp. 68. 
London, Faber, 1934. 38. 6d. net. 
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824 English Essays 

Lucas (E. V.) At rue Suerte or St. CHaries. Stray 
Papers on Lamb brought together for the Cen- 
tenary of his Death in 1834. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 142. London, Methuen, 1934. 5s, net. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION, though 

not especially prolific, is at least varied. There 

is an attractive little book with the sub-title, 

“ A Walker’s Wallet,” describing the Pentland 

countryside, another tour on foot through the 

New Forest by Joan Begbie, who knows her 

ground thoroughly, having lived in the Forest 

for many years. She writes most attractively 
for holiday-makers. A volume which deserves 
especial praise is the exhaustive work by the 

Professor of Geography in the University of 

London, Mr. E. G. R. Taylor, on Late Tudor 

and Early Stuart Geography. His book con- 

tains a bibliography of two thousand con- 

temporary MSS. and printed works, with a 

running commentary on their importance, and 

a general survey of the period from 1583 to 

1650. It is supplementary to his already well- 

known work on Tudor Geography. 

“‘ Secrets from the Red Sea ” is a transla- 
tion from the French and reads like a novel, 
which is not surprising, as the author was by 
turns a smuggler, a gun-runner and a pearl 
fisher as well as a writer and painter in water- 
colours. Last on our list in this seétion is 
another romantic travel book, “ The Death- 
Thorn,” an interesting attempt to get into the 
mind of the black races. The author has 
travelled in many out of the way parts and has 
Studied the peoples and their ideas and 
traditions. The result is a series of sketches 
of charaéters and superstitions, readable in the 
extreme. 

914.1 Northern Scotland 

Grant (Will) Penrtanp Days anv Country Ways. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 190. London, 
Nelson, (1934). 38. 6d. net. 

914.205 Tudor Geography 

Taylor (E. G. R.) Lare Tupor anp Earry Srvuartr 
GroGrapHy, 1583-1650. A uel to Tudor 
Geography, 1485-1583. With eight plates. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 322. London, Methuen, 1934. 15s. net. 

914.227 Hants. 

Begbie (Joan) WALKING IN THE New Forest. IIlus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 272. London, Maclehose, 
1934. 73. 6d. net. 

916.241 Red Sea 


Monfreid ( de) Secrets OF THE Rep Sea. Trans- 


lated by Helen Buchanan Bell. [luStrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii., 318. London, Faber, 1934. 12s. 6d. 
net, 
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RSE 


W.H.SMITH &SON 


LIBRARY SALES DEPARTMENT 


IBRARIANS are invited to visit our Shew- 
room at Strand Heute, and te inspect our 

wide selection of recent Travel, Biegraphy, 

Miscellaneous Literature and Fiction. 


W.H.SMITH & SON 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Strand House, Portugal Street, Lenden, W.6.2 
LIBRARY SHOWROOM (Entrance “ B.”") 


Telephone : Holborn 4343 
Stee: 
W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd, Strand House, London, W.C.2 


——=— 


918 South America 

Karlin (Alma M.) Tue Deatu-THorn and other 
Strange Experiences in Peru and Panama. Trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall. Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 346. London, Allen and Unwin, 1934. 8s. 6d. 
net. 





In BIOGRAPHY we have one more of 
the controversial attempts to prove that 
Shakespeare was the son of Queen Elizabeth, 
and that Lord Oxford was his father; there is 
also an intimate Study of King Ibn Saud, the 
romantic Lord of Arabia who developed from 
a Bedouin youth and fought his way against 
much hardship and overwhelming difficulties 
to a foremost position in the Moslem world. 

The attractive and handy “ Great Lives ” 
series now contains between thirty and forty 
titles and the three latest which have appeared 
deal with Byron, Keats and William Morris. 
The latest is appropriate at the moment, as this 
year is the cen of his birth. Librarians 
must not fail to add these titles to the others 
already on their shelves. 

The translator of Ludwig Marcuse’s 
“ Heine ” has done his work well. The author 
depiés not only the well-known faés of the 
poet’s tragic struggles, but also the ‘ound 
of his life with its many outstanding res, 
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We have also before us another study of Charles 
Lamb, one of the personalities of whose charm 
the reading public never tires. If variety in 
personal experience is the ingredient which 
attraéts the reader of biographical reminis- 
cences, we can recommend those of Miss Lois 
Vidal, for after her experiences in war time, 
she practised a variety of professions, from 
governess and housemaid to journalist and 
charwoman, in Corsica, Canada, London, and 
the country, making friends wherever she 
lived, and recounting her experiences in a 
chatty and personal style. 

It has been left to Mr. Lewis Grassic 
Gibbon to write the definitive life of Mungo 
Park, the great African explorer, who travelled 
through vast negro kingdoms a century and a 
half ago, in search of the Niger. The finding 
of the great river that rises in the mountains of 
Liberia and the following of its course through 
swamp and enemy-country to the many oozing 
mouths which finally pass out to the open sea, 
reads like an exciting romance. 

The author of “ Russian Engineer” was 
engaged by the Soviet to superintend the 
planning of factories and industrial inStalla- 
tions. His account is not only interesting, 
biographically speaking, but throws a search- 
ing light on the working conditions of the 
Russian people during the past few years. It 
will take its place in the library as a political 
document worthy of a permanent place on the 
shelves. 

920 Bi y 

Allen (Percy) Anne Ceci, ExizaserH AND OxForp. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvili., 268. London, Denis 
Archer, 1934. 10s. 6d. net. 

920 Biography 

Armstrong (H. C.) Lonp or Arasia. Ibn Saud. An 
Intimate Study of a King. Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 306. London, Barker, 1934. 9s. net. 

920 Biogra 

Quennell ( ieee) BYRon. pp. 144. 

Evans (B. Ifor) Keats. pp. 144 

Weekly (Montague) Wuusam Morris. pp. 136. 
Great Lives Series, vo, cloth. London, Duck- 
worth, 1934. 2s. net. per vol. 

920 Biography 

Marcuse (Ludwig) Hermyaicu Here. A Life between 
Past and Future. Translated from the German 
by L. Marie Sieveking and Ian F. D. Morrow. 
Hlustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 350. London, Sidg- 
wick and me 1934. 128. 6d. net. 

gz Biogra 

ard (A. C.) Tae Frouic AND THE Gentie. A Cen- 

tenary Study of Charles Lamb. Portrait. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 230. London, Methuen, 

1934. 6s. net. 
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Vidal (Lois Been 8vo, cloth, pp. 494. London, 
Faber, 1934. 128. 6d. net. 

920 Biography 

Gibbon (Lewis Grassic) Nicer. The Life of Mun 
Park. Frontis. 8vo, cloth, og Edinburgh, 
Porpoise Press, 1934. 12s. fm 


-— Biography 
Westgarth (John R.) Russian Encrveer. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 224. London, Denis Archer, 1934. 

s. 6d. net. 

Those who are interested in the history of 
East London will welcome an attraétive little 
volume on Bethnal Green in our HISTORY 
Se&tion. Mr. Vale has done his work 
thoroughly, as one who knows and loves the 
distri& in which he works. Naturally he in- 
cludes a short note on the development of the 
Public Library. 

A book by an enemy of the Hitler govern- 
ment, written by an ardent lover of his country 
and one who sees the possibilities of Germany 
working towards an ideal unity of the nations, 
deserves careful consideration. Prince Lowen- 
Stein regards the years 1918 to date in Germany 
as a tragedy of error and misunde 
A chapter is devoted to Anti-Semitism, another 
to Italian Fascism, and the whole foreshadows, 
as a third possibility to Hitlerism and Com- 
munism, an ideal state, at the moment vaguely 
designated “‘ The Coming Reich.” 

A dramatic picture of the struggles for 
freedom in Cuba, first against the S 

overnment and then inst the Di&ator 
achado, is entitled “ The Crime of Cuba.” 
The United States Government does not show 
to advantage in the latter period. The illustra- 
ions in this book are as dramatic as the subje& 
matter and caused it to be included in the 
exhibit of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. 
942.15 History of East London 
Vale (George F.) Orv Bernnat Green. With a 
Foreword by Sir Percy A. Harris, Bart. Frontis, 


8vo, cloth, pp. 100. don, Blythenhale Press. 


1934. 68. net. 


943 History of Germany 

Lowenstein (Prince Hubertus) THe TRAGEDY OF A 
Nation: Germany, 1918-1934. With an Intro- 
du&ion by Wick Wickham Steed. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 


pp. viii., 374. London, Faber, 1934. 7s. ‘6d. net. 


72.91 History of Cuba 
Beals (Carleton Carleton) Tue Crime or Cusa. Illustrated. 


an cloth, pp. 468. 31 plates. London, Lippin- 
cott, 1934. 128, 6d, net, 




















Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Mupce (Isadore Gilbert) and WINCHELL 
(Constance M.) Reference Books of 1931- 
1933. Third informal supplement to Guide 
to Reference Books. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 88. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1934. $1.25. 

This Supplement to Mudge for the years 1931-33 
does not purport to record all the Reference Books 
published during the period. There is no doubt how- 
ever that it gives all the important items and thereby 
renders i absolutely indispensable to librarians and 
research workers of all kinds. The classification used 
in the main work is followed and a complete Index 
makes it quite easy to use from any point of approach. 
Boox-Auction Recorps.—A Priced and An- 

notated Quarterly Record of London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book-Au@tions. 
Volume 31, Part 1. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 116. 
London, Stevens & Stiles, March, 1934. 
30S. net per annum. 

The new season of 1933-34 of book auctions, 
the results of the first three months of which is before 
us, will we hope show, before it comes to an end in 
July, a considerable improvement both in the business 
done and the prices realized, over last year. Part L., 
covering the sales of O&.—Dec. last, has 3,000 entries 
and the usual preliminaries in the shape of reviews of 
catalogues, booksellers’ direGtory, etc. 

Wriitams (Stanley T.) American Literature. 
The Hour Library. 8vo, cloth, pp. 166. 
London, Lippincott, 1933. 4s. 6d. net. 

\ handy text book of the subje& covering the 
whole period 1607-1933. 

SuHaw (Bernard) Too True to be Good, Village 
Wooing and On the Rocks. Three Plays. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. vi., 274. London, Constable, 
Standard Edition, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

Three later plays by G.B.S. numbered respectively 
XLIL. (1931), XLII. (1933) and XLIV. (1933) in the 
Standard Edition of his works. The first and last of 
the plays have ge written by Shaw in his trenchant 
and inimitable style. It is not necessary for us to re- 
commend librarians to add this volume to their sets of 
the Works. They will presumably be already doing so 
when this short notice appears, otherwise it will come 
as a reminder not to miss their opportunity. 

Wricur (F. A.) Alexander the Great. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 266. London, 
Routledge, 1934. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author is well qualified to write on so out- 
Standing a figure in weal history as Alexander the 
Great. There have been lives before now of the Con- 
queror of Worlds, but Professor Wright has treated 
his subje& from more of a psychological point of view 
and attempts, perhaps for the first time, to show the 
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inner workings of his charaéter and affections. The 


volume is a handy one and is sure to be when 
on the library bv, but personally we have 
liked to see it equipped with 2 good bibliography and 
more maps. 


Outp (Hermon) John Galsworthy. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, cloth, pp. 244. London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1934. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is not only a very pleasing biography but it 

is written from the right point of view, by a man who 
knew and appreciated the personality of the great 
literary man of whom he writes. As president and 
secretary, respectively, of the P.E.N. Club, they were in 
close touch for years ; a proximity which has given Mr. 
Ould a rare insight into Galsworthy’s mind and soul, 
without, perhaps, hampering him with too close a 
point of view and thus ng his vision. He stands 
near, yet apart, and shows us Galsworthy, the man 
and writer, as he was. A difficult man to eStimate, 
because reserved, at times shut in, only res ive to 
those who were in possession of the right key to his 
inmost thoughts. Mr. Ould it, and naga 
unduly burdening his pages with corres 

criticism he presents his portrait carefully limned tee 

all readers to enjoy and understand. 


FICTION. 


KEELER (Harry Ste —? Under Twelve Stars. 
A Mystery Novel. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1 gam 250. 
London, Ward Lock, 1933. 3s. 6d. 

The me nay ages is a dingon-opped bai hair- 
pin—the pin is in the visti ’s eye, the is in 
possession of a fair young woman motorist. This 

ves Harling a chance to get acquainted with the fair 
gi who cannot well escape suspicion. But a false 
five-dollar bill, a sham — and a poisonous spider 
add complications to a rattling detective Story. 

KERRUISH (Jessie Douglas) Babylonian Nights’ 
Entertainments. A Seleétion of Narratives 
from the Text of Certain Undiscovered 
Cuneiform Tablets. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 
London, Denis Archer, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

Stories in the ancient Egyptian style of the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who for the purposes of making 
it possible to transcribe certain undiscovered cuneiform 
tablets, was said to have suffered from insomnia like 
his great successor, the Kaliph, of the Arabian Nights. 
MacGitu (Patrick) Tulliver’s Mill. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 248. London, Jenkins, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Chronicles of the Tulliver Family of the Mill on 
the Floss. Historical and poetical records in Patrick 
MacGill’s best vein. The young Maggie Tulliver is a 
charming creation. 

Oppte (E. M.) Portrait and Ori 
cloth, pp. 310. London, 
7s. 6d. net. 

A clever and original idea of a successful man who 
sees himself, not in a mirror, but in the pages of a 
biography of his own life, and finds it not so good 
as it seems. The idea is well worked out. 


Cogn. Cr. 8vo, 


rayson, 1933. 
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Francis J. Thacker 
Scholarship 


Mr. G. L. Burton, the Honorary Secretary 
of the Library Association (Birmingham and 
Distri& Branch), sends us a notice in reference 
to the Francis J. Thacker Scholarship. This 
scholarship is ‘awarded annually for the most 
meritorious thesis, not exceeding 5,000 words 
in length, on the subjects of Bibliography 
(other than lists of books), Library Admini- 
tration, Policy, or History. Competitors for 
the scholarship must be members of the 
Library Association (Birmingham and Distri& 
Branch) and employed in library work. The 
subje& for 1934 is “ Practical Training of the 
library assistant apart from professional ex- 
aminations: past methods and suggestions 
for the future.” Intending competitors must 
notify the honorary secretary not later than 
June 30th. 


The Library Association 
WEST MIDLANDS MEETING. 


From the point of view of the size of the 
attendance, which exceeded one hundred 
persons, as well as that of professional interest, 
the meeting of the Birmingham and Distri& 
Branch of the Library Association and the 
Midland Division of the Association of 
Assiftant Librarians Seé&tion, which was held 
at Dudley on Wednesday, February 7th, was 
probably the moét successful which the Joint 
Committee of the two bodies has yet arranged. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting the 
Art Gallery, the Geological Museum and the 
Brooke-Robinson Museum, where the Mayor 
(Alderman H. W. Hughes, J.P.) and the 
Chairman of the Public Library Committee 
(Alderman W. C. Williams, ].P.), in the course 
of addresses of welcome, made appreciative 
references to the valuable help given to 
Dudley by the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee, Mr. H. M. Cashmore (City Librarian, 
Birmingham) in connection with the conver- 
sion of the Public Library to the open access 
system. 

After tea had been kindly provided by 
Alderman Hughes in the Banqueting Chamber 
of the Town Hall, the meeting spent some 
time in inspecting and admiring the very 
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effective extension and conversion which 
have been accomplished in the Lending 
Library, whereby separate adult and juvenile 
open access libraries have been brought into 


A “junior” meeting followed, at which, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. H. Hannibal 
(Smethwick Public Libraries), an address on 
“ The Open Access System from the Point of 
View of a Junior Assistant,” was delivered 
by Mr. Roy Vann (Smethwick Public Lib- 
raries). 

The junior meeting was followed by a 
a Fe A i meeting under the 

rik. Cashmore, mowey Mr. G. , o¥ 
= ian of the Central 
Library, Birmingh ham) read a paper on “ The 
Growth of the Public Library and its Future 
in the Life of the Community.” 





MAY EXAMINATIONS, 1934. 


Tue dates of the Examinations are as follows :—May 
7th, Intermediate, ve I.; 8th, Intermediate, Part 
il.: th, Elementary, and 2—5 p.m., Final Part IIL, 
18t paper; roth, Final, Part Ill., and and rd papers, 
and , 2—5 p.m; rith, Fi Part 1.; 
12th, Final, 4 
The Examiners for the Examinations are as 
follows :— 
ELementary.—Messrs. A. Sparke, F.R.S.L., F.L.A. 
and R. Butchart, F.L.A. 
INTERMEDIATE, Part I. (Classification).—Messrs. L. R. 
McColvin, F.L.A., and J. Warner, F.L.A. 


INTERMEDIATE, Part II. (Ca ).—Messrs. F, E. 
, F.L.A., and J. D wart, F.L.A. 
Frvat, Part I. Enoutsn Lrrerary Hisrory.— 


Messrs. Gurner P. Jones, B.A., A.L.A., and 
H. M. Adams, M.A. The Lisecary_Hitey of 
Science, Mr. H. T. Pled, 
History of Economics 
Hall, M.A. 

Frat, Part Il. BrevioGrapny AND Boox SE.scrion. 
—Dr. Wm. M. Dickie, M.A., F.L.A., and Mr. 


K. G. Hunt, B.A., F.L.A. nota ree” 
ing, Mr. A. F. Ridley, F.L.A. 
Archive Science, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, 


F.S.A. 

Fovar, Part II. Apvancep Lisrary ADMINISTRA- 
TIon.—Messrs. W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., 
and J. E. Walker, F.L.A. University and Special 
Libraries, Dr. R. ‘Offor, B.A., F.L.A. 

LANGUAGES.—French, Professor J. L. A. Barbier, 
L.es.L.; German, Mr. J]. Wilks, M.A., F.L.A.; 
Italian, Mr. J. Purves, M, A.; Latin, Mr. B. 
Anderton, M.A., F.L.A Spanish, Mrs. H. F. 
Grant, B.A. ; Welsh, Mr W. Ll. Davies, M.A., 
F.L.A. 
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Editorial 


WE are y to publish a very interesting and prattical little article on a imeites ified system 
of hala registration. Such a question ae seem to have been settled long aga and 
not to deserve further discussion, but Miss Wileman makes it quite clear that there is still 
a little more to be said. Not all librarians will with her on one point, although recently 
it seems to be accepted by some librarians the numbering of borrowers’ tickets is 
unnecessary, and especially the decimal numbering of them. This matter has been discussed 
at various meetings of librarians who use these numbers, and they are, we understand, 
unanimous in their desire to retain them. They are not intended for a single library such as 
is at present in operation at Hendon, from which our contributor writes. They are for a 
system of many branch libraries with a central registration department, and where there is 
telephone charge and discharge of books. The number is simply intended to give an accurate 
and rapid definition of an actual person. This we have said several times before, we think, 
and to dismiss a method which has been found successful with the statement that it is surely 
unnecessary rather implies that the writer has not fully understood the question. That, how- 
ever, does not reduce the value of our article. 
* * * * * * 


There is something ironical in the appearance of a further article on a new classification. 
Mr. Tarrant Smith is a most ingenious student of the question of book arrangement. We 
are happy to give him publicity. We feel sometimes that he is pre pursuing a forlorn 
hope, use the majority of libraries in this country are ified by a system which, rightly 
or wrongly, they consider to be adequate for their needs. In challenging Dewey and Brown, 
Mr. Tarrant Smith has undertaken a sisyphean task. Even if he were right in his ideas and 
his schemes were more valuable or even more practical than the one librarians use, the 
enormous expense of changing any but the small libraries would deter many of them from 
adopting his scheme. This is not specially a criticism of Mr. Smith, because there are several 
other young classifiers of recent years who have published schemes. Two of them have 
appeared in outline in THe Lrsrary Woruip. Lately Mr. S. R. Ranganathan has published 
the Colon Classification, a scheme of great ingenuity, much scholarship and infinite ion, 
but we should not think it would find any adherents in Europe or America, much as we admire 
it; and Mr. Henry Evelyn Bliss, whose Organisation of Knowledge in Libraries is an outstanding 
book on classification, promises us the schedules of an entirely new classification on a basis 
which he considers to be completely desirable. It would be interesting to hear Mr. Bliss’s 
view of Mr. Tarrant Smith. They think from entirely opposite poles. Mr. Tarrant Smith’s 
classification is an indexing and finding system; Mr. Bliss, of course, gives us an organised 
arrangement of knowledge in books, which is probably what the larger modern library needs. 


* * * * * * 


The Fifth Summer School of Librarianship will, like former schools, be held at Birm- 
ingham, the dates being August 20th to September 1St, and the cost of the fortnight, including 
residence at Chancellor’s Hall with all its amenities, will be £6 3s., or £3 138. for one week. 
A comprehensive scheme of studies is outlined as usual, which will be given by Birming- 
ham librarians and two visitors in the persons of Mr. L. R. McColvin and Mr. Hilton 
Smith. We can think of no better introduction for newcomers to real library study or refresher 
for trained assistants than these schools. Birmingham has been so re-organised in recent 
years that it offers in its various libraries examples of most forms of modern service. Inquiries 
are invited by the Hon. Secretary, the Reference Library, Birmingham, 1. 


* * * * * 


* 
There is no more —— problem for the librarian than that of the child who, at the 
age of fourteen, presents hi at the counter of the library with the remark, “ I am now 
leaving school and shall not need any more books.” At this point, a thoroughly sympathetic 
and taétful librarian will find his tunity but he must be sure that behind what he may 
say or suggest there lies the type of library that is going to be of value to the child in the 
very critical years which follow the age of fourteen. To relate the adventure of business to 
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books is a difficult task, but it is quite one of the obvious ones for the librarian to carry out. 
Many modes have been suggested and praétised ; there is the Poplar method of bringing the 
child during the last year to the library to explain the value and importance of the work done ; 
there is the Leeds method of addressing a letter from the Library and Education Committees 
jointly inviting the child to realise the value the library ae to him; there is the inter- 
mediate library of the sort which Mr. Roebuck Started a years ago at Walthamstow, 
where books essentially chosen for the youngsters are provided liberally ; and there is the 
method which Mr. Yarker indicates in the article we publish to-day, where situated 
graphically between the junior library and the adult library is a room called the i i 
library where these youngsters will the very books they need. A great deal more work 
on this subjeé is required. Youngsters are leaving school in thousands, many of them without 
any definite pros of work, and if rg Myon beside the opportunity of working, touch 
with their intell life which can only be maintained through books in , the loss 
to the nation must be incalculable. Every librarian, of whatever rank, sh give the closest 
thought to this great and pressing problem. 


* * * * * 


* 
The Wisconsin Library Bulletin for March contains a long overdue defence of Henty 
against attacks made pet’ Ae by various women teachers librarians, from the pen of 
Mr. Berwick Sayers. It appears that in Gardner and Ramsey’s Handbook of Children’s Literature 
Henty is objected to as a “ series ” and as being harmful. In reply to this, Mr. Sayers writes :-— 

“. . . In the first place, Henty is not a‘ series ’ any more than Buchan or Fenimore 

Cooper ; in the paced g place, he has never been untrue to life, nor is he unprofitable, 

and to say that he is injurious is definitely a libel ; in the third, he is no more inaccurate 

than any novelist who uses historical matter as a background to his stories. I have heard 

it said, not by English critics but by American, that his English is not good. This I 

challenge absolutely. Moreover, his work has vision, virility and good faith. I suggest 

that all the reasons alleged by Gardner and Ramsey are quite untrue of him. The reason 
for his relative want of popularity, I believe, is because, like Scott, he demands a certain 
amount of intelle¢tual effort upon the part of his readers, which is not demanded by 
authors writing for boys to-day. He is certainly not read so much as he was thirty 
years ago, but it does seem to me most unfortunate that any librarian in England or 

America should rob any boy who may want to read him of the chance of doing so, and 

give reasons which are entirely bad for so doing.” 

There may be other views on Henty, but that the view Mr. Sayers takes has not been 
held by American librarians generally is proved by articles published in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin itself in 1906 and 1908 by Caroline Hewins, entitled “ What you can get out of a 
Henty book.” 


* - * * * * 


The South-Eastern Regional Library Bureau, centred in the National Central Library, 
began the work of interchange on April 1st and throughout the month more than fifty books 
daily have been requisitioned. If this is the beginning only, it will be realized what a great 
instrument of mutual support this will be, when it is fully developed, to the libraries of the 
Home Counties. The development can only come when the union catalogue, which in 
five months has reached 28,o00 entries, is completed. It is interesting to note that the 
Twentieth Report of the Carnegie U.K. Trust, just issued, says that with one or two exceptions 
those intimately concerned with the work are impressed by the usefulness of these catalogues, 
and answers those who think it unduly expensive with the declaration that in the view of the 
Trustees “ it has always seemed a primary essential.” 

* * * * * * 

As to the Carnegie report just quoted, it is full of interesting things, and as always is a 
model of persuasive Statement. It touches on one or two points of policy on which we hope 
to comment next month. 


- 
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A Simplified System of Borrowers’ Registration 
By Frances M. Wrieman (Hendon Public Libraries). 


THE registration of borrowers is naturally a very necessary adjun& of the work of any public 
library, but to most people it is merely a means to an end of no very great importance. Because 
it is only one of the many jobs which are designed to facilitate the siatidiocenticn of a library, 

Gas teithoile employed in carrying it out should be of the simplest and shortest, yet they 
eo be accurate and consistent. 

To make the syStem of registration as simple as possible borrowers’ numbers may be 
dispensed with Straight away. Se is claimed that a number is more accurate to work with 
than a name. In some cases this doubtless is perfeétly true, but, since no system has yet 
proved successful which dispensed with the use of the borrower’s name, then either the 
name, or the name and a number must be used. The use of numbers merely adds to the 
work of registration, making it no more efficient but rather a much more lengthy and com- 
plicated process than it need be. Therefore numbers are omitted nowadays in order to 
simplify this process and to save clerical work. It has been maintained, in support of numbers, 
that it 1s false economy to omit them as their use saves time when recording overdue notices, 
etc. This argument only carries weight in certain systems. Where overdue notices are 
written from the card, in the borrower's ticket, the date of the notice is Stamped on the back 
of the book card, which is then left in the issue in its corre& sequence. The number of notices 
sent is all that is required for postage accounts. 

The system of giving decimal numbers to borrowers according to their names is certainly 
very ingenious, but surely superfluous. Moreover, nearly as much time must be spent in 
thinking out decimal numbers as writing the tickets themselves. It may be more workable 
than the old system of using serial numbers, but that is not ste, dod os deal. If when 
a borrower returns his book the assistant finds the corresponding card in a ticket in 
the issue, and double checks by asking his name before dischar rging the book, then no further 
check is required. 

For registration purposes each borrower must fill in a voucher which entitles him to two 
tickets, one ral and one non-fiction. A third ticket for non-fiction may be had on request. 
It has been found that by issuing two tickets automatically to every borrower a considerable 
number of people are enco to read non-fi€tion who would otherwise have read fiétion 
only. Besides these three tickets, up to six supplementary tickets are issued to students, 
teachers, research workers, etc., on filling up a special form as shown below. 





ones e0eee e+ ees tenes cones eereeersce sess 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 





of... 
sdensdy holding 01 one ewes eid 4 one oe cupplensasahey ticket, coely 
for... ..further supplementary ticket/s enabling me to’ 


borrow books other than fiction in English. 





For office use only. Supplementary Tickets 15500...» 





The vouchers are indexed in the left-hand corner, stamped with the date of expiry in the 
tight-hand corner and filed in strié alphabetical order in a cabinet. Change of sidan; lat 
and supplementary ticket forms are treated in the same way and filed behind the adnees to 
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which they refer. 
duplicate tickets being issued. The file of borrowers’ vouchers is 


for expired forms, which are kept for one year after date of expiry. 

found that tickets are still being used as lor ~ as three or four months after the date of expiry, 
their vouchers are kept in the ordinary eupants Sot 8 Tee ERED SINE A SOE 
file. This saves a considerable amount of labour and is much more convenient, any 
tickets are handed in for cancellation before they have expired the corresponding vouchers 
are withdrawn from the ordinary sequence and kept in a separate file for one year and in any 
case until the date of expiry. All vouchers in at branches and deposit stations are 
dealt with at the central library in exaétly the same way. 

The recording of statistics is equally straightforward. Each day’s vouchers are counted 
and sorted, and details are entered in columns for the various classes of borrowers, adult 
and junior. Columns are also provided for extra tickets, so that information regarding the 
aétual number of borrowers, and number of tickets in force, is available at any time. A 
portion of the register is shown below. 





Date Resident Non-Res. Emp. | Non-Res. Sch. Total (Adult) | Resident Junior 
i 
| Gen. | Sup. | Gen. | Sup. | Gen. | Sup. | Borrowers |Tickets| Gen. | Sup. 














Jan. 1 16 | 21 1 I —_ —_ 17 39 4 4 
2 33 («| C0 — — r 2 34 76 3 2 


| 


The daily numbers are totalled at the foot of the page every month. This monthly 
total is then added to the grand total for the previous month to obtain the gross total of 
borrowers to date. 

From this must be deduéted all those whose membership has lapsed. If borrowers’ 
tickets are valid for two years, then at the end of that period arises the problem of recordin, 
those tickets which have been cancelled, those which have been renewed, and those whi 
have merely lapsed, Every voucher handed in, whether or not it is a renewal, is counted 
as anew voucher. When the monthly total is made up the total for the ing month 
two years before is deducted, as all those vouchers will now be expired. This ensures 
accuracy as far as possible, and it also does away with the necessity of keeping registers of 
the numbers of cancelled and expired tickets. 

As subscribers’ tickets are only valid for one year, their totals are deduéted at the end 
of one year instead of at the end of two, as in the case of ordinary borrowers. Vouchers 
which are cancelled are treated like all other vouchers and deducted only when expired. 

In order to meet the requirements of the Ministry of Health auditor, a separate “ea 
of subscribers is kept, though the totals are entered in the ordinary register. In this subscribers’ 
register the date of registration, amount paid, and receipt number are entered. This is gone 
through every month and subscribers whose tickets have expired are sent letters esting 
the payment of 7s. 6d. or whatever the amount may be, for the renewal of their sunthentag 

In towns where a new library has been eStablished, Statistics ing the number of 
borrowers from each ward are very useful when the ereétion of branch libraries has to be 
considered. They enable a local authority to determine the maximum radius of influence 
of a certain library, thus assisting in the selection of sites for branch libraries to serve particular 
parts of the town. From these statistics can also be seen how far residents in a certain distri@ 
are prepared to travel to the library from theit homes. They also reveal how the pe 
of population using the library decreases as the distance from it increases. If any distri@ 
shows a very low tage of borrowers, then enquiries can be made as to the reasons for 
this. It may be due to lack of travelling facilities, and if this is so, steps can be taken to 
provide a branch library or deposit station in that distri&. 
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Ward statistics are compiled from the vouchers at the same time as the other Statistics are 
made up and are kept on exaétly the same principle. The daily totals are entered up and 
totalled at the end of the month. The monthly totals for each ward should come to the 
same as the monthly total of borrowers, less the non-residents loyees, scholars and sub- 
scribers. To keep these ward totals up to date the numbers for the same month two years 
before are deducted at the end of each month. 

This system may not be the last word in simplicity and accuracy, but it is one which has 
proved itself to be very workable. Other methods have been tried out, but the one des- 
cribed above was adopted on the grounds that it worked most smoothly, was simples for 
borrower and librarian, and at the same time provided all necessary statistical information 
regarding membership at any time. 


Self-Indexing Location for Libraries and 


Record Systems By BE. Tarrant Smiru. 
(PART 2) 


THE SELF-INDEXING PRINCIPLE (Consinued). 


(2) APPLICATION TO AUTHOR ARRANGEMENT. The application of the 
self indexing principle to a sequence of author names is again very simple, as illustrated in 
the following writers on Art :— 


(a) R Reynolds (J.) (®) R Ruskin 
RO Roberto (fF. de) RE Reynolds 
ROL Rolleston (F. W. M.) RO Rolleston (F. W. M.) 
RU Ruskin (jJ.) ROB Roberto G de) 
S Santayana (G.) S Shaw G. B.) 
SH Shaw (G. B.) SA Santayana (G.) 
SO Sourian (P.) SO. Sourian : 
ST Stone (W. F.) ST Sturt (H.) 
STU Sturt (H.) STO Stone (W. F.) 


Here again, as in the case of subjeéts, the authors in the above two tables are identical, 
but their pm ed different ; table (a) being an ordinary alphabetical arrangement and table (4) 
illustrating the self-indexing principle with regard to authors. The principle of competition 
for letters is operative in table (4), as in the corresponding table for subjeéts, authors in t 
demand taking precedence, and the location being found again through the medium of the 
notation. Combining the two lists, a work on Art by John Ruskin will be written as a fraGtion 
thus: A, the upper symbol being the subje& mark and the lower one the author mark. This 
R, 
fractional mark on a book would indicate that in the library using it the subje& in greatest 
demand commencing with “A” is “Art” and that within that subje& the author in greatest 
demand commencing with “ R” is John Ruskin. Hence both subje& and author are — 
sented by a single letter only. A further work by John Ruskin or another edition of an 
existing work would be represented by adding a figure thus : - In this way every work in 


2. 
the library will receive a notation mark distinguishing it from all others. The spelling-out 
method of location of course applies to the authors as well as the subjects. 

(3) APPLICATION TO CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT.—The method 
by which dates and periods in addition to subjeéts and authors, are made self-indexing, must 
now be explained. only conceivable way to make these self-indexing is by the use of 
the Arabic numerals of which in aa eek For example, if we desire to works 
pen nt wigan tle (emperor var gt. Ney pate 2 ei tin in the 
case of scientific works, we do so by using decit.ally as many figures as required from the 
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hundreds to the units figures of the dates in question. Thus in the case of “Astronomy,” 
R. A. Proétor’s The Universe of Suns, 1884, would be AS, AS or AS as required, according to 
8 88 884 

whether we wish to represent the century, decade, or individual year of publication. Now 
as in all cases we ignore the thousands figure, to represent A.D. 884 as distin& from A.D. 1884 
we must give the former figure a distinétive mark. We do this by prefixing an inverted comma 
to the first figure. A.p. 884 then becomes either ‘8, ‘88, or ‘884, as desired. Thus are repre- 
sented the years A.D. o to 999, while the years 1000 to 1999 are represented by plain figures. 
Occasionally, however, we may desire to represent the B.c. period. In such cases the number 
is preceded by a double inverted comma. Thus 3B.c. 884 will be represented by “1, “11 or 
“115 as desired. We must explain, however, that we cannot use the actual figures for dates 
B.c. because they run from high to low. To — at the foregoing figures we subtra& 8 
from 9, 88 from 99 and 884 from 999 pax vape 

To represent historical periods a s method is adopted, though here two dates are 
involved, the dates of commencement and termination of the period. To represent a specific 
period then, all we have to do is to take the hundreds figures of the two dates in order and 
combine them. Thus the period from A.D. 1066—1399 is 03 ; 1399—1485 is 34; and so on. 
Dates from A.D. 0 to 999 are represented again with the single inverted comma prefixed, 
and s.c. dates with the double inverted comma. Thus A.p. 450—1485 would be “44, but 
450—485 would be ‘44’ as both dates are in the first millenium A.p. The comma is in such 
cases placed after the second figure to keep the number inta&. As in the case of chronological 
arrangements, the hundreds figures of B.c. dates are subtracted from 9. Thus B.c. 55— 
A.D. 450 is “94” and B.c. 490—478 is “55”. 

The entire scheme of symbols from B.C. 999 to A.D. 1999 has been embodied in a series 
of tables of which I here include two, in an abridged form, to illustrate the shelf sequence, 


from A.D. 1000—1999. 
CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT. 





A.D. A.D. 





1099 1820 — 1829 
1199 1830 — 1839 
1299 1840 — 1849 
1399 1850 — 1859 
1499 1860 — 1869 
1599 1870 — 1879 
1699 1880 — 1889 
1799 1890 — 1899 
1809 1g00 

1819 1901 


The above table illustrates how one, two or three figures may be used, as necessary, to 

arrange works by centuries, decades or individual years respectively. 
$ a notation pure and simple, I believe the one here described will pass any of the 

tests ordinarily applied. In his Canons of Classification, page 163, 1915 edition, Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers says : “ The criteria of orthodox notation are simplicity, brevity and expansibility 
in this ascending order of importance.” Mr. Sayers, of course, refers to a notation as applied 
to a systematic classification, but these criteria are equally applicable to the notation of an 
alphabetical shelf arrangement. Let us theh only them in order. As Gitionary eg so 
what can be more simple than the alphabetical arrangement of words in a diétionary 
it be such words abbreviated to an average of three letters, as we have in the nalaada in 
question ?_ I need not labour this point, and in faét we have already passed to the next 
criterion, that of brevity. 


1000 
1100 
1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1810 
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HISTORICAL PERIODS. 








A.D. | 1099 1199 1299 1399 1499 1399 1699 1799 1899 ©1999 
1000 00 o1 02 03 04 O5 06 o7 08 09 
1100 |  — 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
1200 —_ — 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
1300, — —_ — 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 
1400, — _— _ _ 44 45 46 47 48 49 
1500, — _— ~ sored ite 55 56 57 58 59 
1600 | — — _— —_ _ _— 66 67 68 69 
SPUD fm coe tees Re «ck aS a 
5 8 ee ee ee 89 
1900, — —— ~- — —_ — _ —_ _ 99 











Whether we use the twenty-six mama classes or not, our base is about twenty-six. 
The brevity of the notation is therefore predetermined. The notation, however, is unique 
in this respe& that we can shorten it just where we require it short, namely, for subjeéts in 
great demand. This means, of course, a great saving of time and labour in all records relating 
to the calls on these works. As also the number of works possessed by a library on any 
subje@ is usually in proportion to the demand for it, time and labour are also saved in the 
initial marking of the works. 

And now as to expansibility or flexibility it is obvious at once that this is absolute. As a 
di&ionary can provide a place for any existing word, for any word not yet existing, or for 
any conceivable combination of letters that do not form a word, so obviously can the notation 
in question, being in fact a system of abbreviated words. 

I think it must be agreed then that the proposed notation passes all the tests that are 
usually applied to a notation, purely as such. It possesses in a high degree however an 
exceedingly valuable quality not usually found in a notation, namely, saggeffiveness. It will 
be at once conceded that a notation of Arabic numerals such as that in the “ Decimal 
Classification” is not inherently suggestive of the subjeéts. A figure 5 does not su 
Science, or any other subje&, until a definite association between the two things has 
been formed in the mind. A notation formed of letters of the alphabet pie as in the 
“‘ Expansive Classification ” is equally non-suggestive of the subjects, or rather it is suggestive 
away from the subjefts. The letter L in this scheme which stands again for Science might 
easily suggest “ Language ” or “ Literature.” 

It be readily admitted then that the notations of the “ Decimal ” and “ Expansive ” 
Classifications not being inherently suggestive of their subjeéts would be difficult to memorise 
to any great extent. The case is quite different, however, with the notation here proposed. 
The notational symbols being actual parts of the subject or author names themselves, the 
associations are natural and are therefore formed in the mind automatically, without the 
slightest mental labour. It can be claimed then without exaggeration that the entire schedules 
of the largest library using the scheme could be memorised up to three letters in a few hours. 
This automatic memorising would very soon make unnecessary even the short series of 
successive approximations to the subject that I have described as the spelling-out process. 
For when once a student of “Anatomy,” for instance, had taken down a work on that subjeé, 
from the shelves, he could not forget that its location mark was ANA and when next he 
wanted a work on this subje& he could go dire& to ANA without the intermediary either of 
an index or any process whatsoever. 

CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


I have endeavoured in the foregoing description to explain the essential features of the 
proposed system, but there are many questions of detail which though fully provided for in 
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the scheme have necessarily been left unmentioned in a brief description. Any i 
difficulties therefore that occur to librarians in conneGtion with the scheme or any obj 

to the scheme as a whole I should be glad to have the opportunity of discussing. I have great 
faith in the possibilities of the scheme as applied both in the Library and in the Business World, 
and have satisfied myself of its utility by experiment in conneétion with all kinds of written 
records. It does not, of course, follow that my brief description will satisfy others, and if 
they will explain their objection as concisely as possible by letters to the Editor of THe 
Lisrary Wor p | will endeavour to meet ae 


Readers of To-morrow 
By Francis Yarkxer, A.L.A, (Croydon Public Libraries.) 


Mr. J. Cisment Harrison, in an article which appeared in THe Lrsrary Worcp touched 
briefly on what seem to be the major problems in Children’s Library work. 

Firstly, he touched on the leakage which occurs at adolescence, and pointed out that 
there is not sufficient linking up of the Children’s and Adults’ a yar Secondly, he 
attempted to answer the question, often asked, but not yet, I think, successfully answered, 
“ What is the purpose of the Children’s Library—is it vocational or recreational ? ” 

In attempting to answer the second question first, | would point out at the Start that 
“ vocational”’ is rather an unfortunate term, reminding one of those commercial schools 
which make no attempt to educate their pupils, but merely to train them for some definite 
career, such as secretary. We believe a background of culture to be necessary for every 
job ; in fact, we believe it to be more important than any mere job. So we might alter the 
question to “ What is the purpose of the Children’s Library—is it educational or recreational ?” 

Mr. Harrison himself advised us to steer a middle course. As far as I can see the purpose 


of the Children’s Library varies with each individual child. Every worker among children 
is familiar with the a of grading, and yet, I think, it has not been lied extensively 


to Children’s Libraries. Most libraries provide a “ corner” for “ beginners.” Our aim with 
these is obviously to help them to read, to encourage them to make the effort. Simple tales 
with large print and coloured illustrations are usually pe for them. After this the 
tendency is to assume that children are much alike, and that our purpose (whatever it is !) 
will be the same for all ages. 

Children between seven and nine are just emerging from this “ beginners” stage and 
make an effort to read longer and more difficult books, partly because they are proud of 
their newly acquired faculty of reading, and also because the excitement and pleasure derived 
amply repay the effort which they still have to make. Here again, our aim must be to encourage 
them to form the reading habit. What they read is not of tremendods importance—though 
care should of course be taken to see that it is either good or “ harmless.” At this stage 
there will come a temporary desire for knowledge, which is best satisfied by books such as 
the Children’s Encyclopedia, Children are not usually sufficiently enthusiastic about a subjeé& 
to wade through a complete book on it. The short and varied articles and many illustrations 
of the above-mentioned work appeal to them, without wearying them and so exhausting 
their desire to know. Hobbies, and the consequent effort to “ read up ” a ae 
later on. Non-fiction books for these “ intermediate” children should be written 
in short chapters, which must be varied in treatment, but not necessarily in subje&, and, 
above all, interesting. 

Later, reading becomes less of an effort, and the main a is excitement. We may 
deplore this, but it is natural and healthy, and cannot be avoided. Now comes the problem 
of early adolescents. Are they to continue reading children’s books, for excitement, until 
suddenly they awake, and finding them childish, either depart to flounder in the 
Adult Department or leave the reagan apsens This is largely the state of affaiis at 
the present time. The senior library inly contains books suitable for adolescents, but -__ 
they are hidden in a mass of books which are extremely unsuitable. Some inborn ingtin&, 


val 
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prompted étill by the child’s desire for excitement, leads them to “ Sapper” and Edgar 
Wallace, and development is stop for good. 

Mr. Hacrison thinks the gulf between the two departments can be bridged over by 
including adult books in the Children’s Department. The cultivation of “ taste and dis- 
pare: however, is not so easily achieved. The child passes verdi& on the book, “ dry ” 

“ interesting,” as the case may be, but its literary superiority is unnoticed. 

The obvious answer to our problem is to be found in the Intermediate Department. 
Here, I think, as exemplified in Books to Read, much attention has been direéted towards the 
non-fiétion and vocational side, and little towards the fiction or “ taste forming ” side of the 
stock. The tendency is to “ water down ” the fiction stock with children’s books and lower 
gtade adult books. Perhaps the “ bait” theory is responsible for this, but in doing it, we 
defeat our own ends. We forget that there is one “‘ bait” for the adolescent, and that is 
excitement. Amd quite sufficient excitement is to be found in the works of really good authors. Wells, 
Quiller-Couch, Kipling, Weyman, Buchan, Arnold Bennett, Chesterton, and W: are 
a few examples of authors of suitable books. The literary side of the non-fiction stock should 
be Stressed ; ys, poems, and essays, although the “ thrilling ” element is not so much in 
evidence, are frequently “ interesting ” and “‘ entertaining,” and a wise selef&tion may do much 
to overcome the inborn prejudice against this type o ‘literature which is evident among 
young people. 

And so, though still reading for excitement, they will gradually cultivate “ taste,” 
and something in the third rate stuff will begin to jar. When they go on to the Adult 
Department they will read the more adult works of those authors they have already met 
and become enthusiastic about in the Intermediate Library. And seeing these authors have 
also written non-fiction, and seeing their fi€tion works all embody some sort of philosophy 
and stimulus for thought, they Wil tensieil become non-fiction readers as well. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear HERACLITUS, 

I see that you refer, in your March letter, to the recent report on local government 
officers. This report is of very little value in a but it does, as you say, indicate several 
important implications for librarianship. you notice the paragraph on the 


APPOINTMENT OF WOMEN ? 

It points out, what is obvious to most of us, that there is bound to be a risk that they will 
retire after a few years’ service, just when they are becoming useful, and hence suggests that 
there may be reasons for limicing the proportion of women entrants. I am so much 
an advocate of equal opportunity that I hate to feel that this might be necessary, but one 
does not need to be a Hitler to appreciate the difficulties. Do you prefer a mixed li 
Staff ? It always seems more balanced to me. I’ve worked in male, female and mixed 
and the fifty-fifty one was quite definitely the most efficient and a; ble, as the 100 per cent. 
female one was the least. The danger is, too, that once, by equality of opportunity, you have 
got a female staff, the public tendency to depreciate its work s. Of course, w Staffs 
are divided into routine and administrative, the difficulty of working one’s oe all 

, if a male, may be very much more difficult than it is at present. But perhaps we who 


have dusted books, spent a large proportion of our time shelving and had to stoke the furnace 


at regular or irregular inte: are apt to put too much emphasis on this training. Sayi 
his reminds me of the quite recent incident of the librarian who was obliged to restri& a 
junior vacancy to male applicants as it was felt that a young lady could not be to 
shift furniture on the occasions when the reading room became a temporary | hall. 
But, seriously, I am inclined to favour the quota system, for male and female, as conditions 
are at present. 

I know several librarians who are in favour of gradually r the professions 
to men but this ignores the wider social implications of making women womnea flashy dependent 
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on men. I wish the time were here when economic, social and intelle€tual conditions had 
become sufficiently balanced to allow us to make marriage an essential qualification for at 
least the children’s librarian, but this, or whatever alternative to marriage the future brings 
forth, is still a thing of the truly civilized new era. 
Mr. Wellard’s article on 
Otp Prostems AND YOuNG MEN 
has been causing a fluttering in the dovecots. I admired his cheek, but deprecated his sugges- 
tion that the School of Librarianship was in any way responsible for whatever new thought 
is perceptible. Even in poét-seeking there are very few les of “ youthful Oxford 
graduates ” and diplomates finding themselves opposed to “ el a and practical 
minded F.L.A.’s,” at least as far as short-list competition is co: . None of the young 
men about whom he really writes has ever had any conneétion with the School of Librarianship. 
On this subje& I think that, until some measure of educational and professional part-time 
compromise has been achieved, the full-time students at the School ought to be restricted 
to the numbers necessary for annual development and wastage in the non-public library 
sphere. I fear the effeéts of raw graduates and diplomates less in competition than in their 
probable effeéts upon their library systems. 
All these problems ought to be dealt with in a comprehensive 
Poticy ror LIBRARIANSHIP 

that is not merely concerned with salary scales and working conditions. If you ask the average 
librarian what are the real objeés of public libraries, he will become extremely /e and 
“ woolly” and possibly, if you can really get into his confidence, rather nauseatingly senti- 
mental. There was more policy in the gees old volume of Greenwood than there is in any 
modern professional literature. Yet, when we see the whole stru€ture of modern European 


civilization being crushed into fragments by 


Hoo.iGaANs IN CoLouRED SHIRTS 
who have, usually through no fault of their own, no conception of the art of living and the 
finer elements in life, don’t you feel, as I do, that the need is imperative ? 

We ought to set in front of us the fundamentals enunciated by Clive Bell in his little 
volume on “ Civilization ””—that is reason, and the sense of values—and quite definitely 
bias our efforts in that direétion. We can’t go on for ever without a compass. Recent 
reading, writing and conversation have convinced me that the time is ripe for progress on 
these lines and I am sufficiently a believer in the Zeitgeiff theory to feel that many of the 
young writers in our journals are realizing this and are dealing with the same problem from 
different angles. When they find out how to co-operate we shall be beginning our new era. Ernst 
Toller’s I Was a German contains sufficient reason for not letting things slide, when he says : 

“TI see the thousands who celebrate the death of freedom and the overflow of 
reason with joy and sounding brass. 

I see the thousands betrayed and deluded, who really believe that the kingdom of 
justice on earth is at hand.” 

It is our special responsibility to see that our civilization, elementary though it is in 
many respeéts, is not trampled underfoot by those whose environment has precluded their 
sharing in it. We cannot do this ry Fone of the other great educational forces—broad- 
casting, the schools and the various forms of adult recreation and education and, when we 
are co-operating with these in one national educational policy for mind and body, our position 
and, much more important, our civilization will be infinitely safer than they are are present. 

We have, in the modern world, all the elements of civilization but instead of being planned 
for general consumption and appreciation, they are in chaos and are enjoyed rH by the few. 
It will take years to plan out on new lines but can we have a more inspiring task ? Personally, 
the more uphill a task is, the more I like it. EurRIPIpEs. 


[We do not bold osrselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS,” 
—Editer, Tee Lrprary Wor xp. 
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Roneo Steel Bookstacks solve two of fhe most serious problems in 
Library fl ae a namely, risk of fire and economy of space. Books 


in themselves do not burn readily, but a blaze arising and fed 
by, wooden equipment will soon destroy them. Steel Shelving in- 
creases the book capacity of the stack room by a considerable percentage. 


The Roneo Company was the first in England to manufacture Steel 
Library Equipment on a large scale, and to-day holds premier position, 
having at Romford, Essex, the largest ol: of its kind, especially 
equipped for the manufacture of such work 


RONES EQUIPMENT 


. 
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Personal News 


Mr. Stanley Snaith, Senior Assistant, 
Bethnal Green Public Library, to be Sub- 
Librarian. Salary £350, rising by annual 
increments of £20 to £450. 

Mr. James McKinnon, F.L.A., Second 
Assistant, Bethnal Green Public Library, to be 
Senior Assistant. Salary £315, rising by 
annual increments of {15 to £405. 

Mr. Henry Marshall, Third Assistant, 
Bethnal Green Public Library, to be Second 
Assistant. Salary {270, rising by annual 
increments of {15 to £345. 

Mr. John L. Luck, Assistant, Bethnal 
Green Public Library, to be Third Assistant. 
Salary £240, rising by annual increments of 
£15 to £255. 

Mr. Leonard J. Shaw, Junior Assistant, 
Bethnal Green Public Library, to be Assistant. 
Salary {180, rising by annual increments of 
£15 to £255. 

Mr. Lawrence A. Burgess, F.L.A., 
Diplomate of the Univ. of Lond. School of 
Librarianship, recently of Cardiff Public 
Libraries, and an occasional contributor to our 
pages, has been appointed Deputy Librarian 
of Sou ton. 

Mr. red Hair, Borough Librarian of 
the Tynemouth Public Library, North Shields, 
retires after 51 years of service. As a mark of 
esteem from past and present members of the 
Public Library Staff he has been presented 
with a wireless set, suitably inscribed. His 
services as hon. secretary and treasurer -of 
the Tynemouth Book Club over a number of 
years have been gratefully recognised by a 
presentation from the members of a cheque 
and a handsome smokers’ cabinet. 

Miss Ethna M. Hodson, Assistant in the 
Cataloguing Department, Liverpool Public 
Libraries, retires on her marriage. 

Mr. Arthur John Pardoe, Librarian of 
Ward End Branch Library, Birmingham, 
retires on June 30th, 1934, after 41 years’ 
service. 

Miss Doris Lena Pitt, Assistant at Acock’s 
Green Branch Library, Birmingham, retires on 
matfriage. . 

We regret to hear of a certain amount of 
illness among the senior members ‘of the 
Lib Association and wish our valued 
invalids speedy restoration. The President, 


- 
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Mr. S. A, Pitt, is still on the sick list ; 
John Minto and Mr. Walter A. Briscoe 
also been unwell. The life i 
to-day is strenuous and the 

work is a very real one. 


Library Topics 


[The Editor of T 


Aberdeen Public Library in March for home 
reading were 55,270 volumes, an increase over 
the same month last year of 1,622, and the 
issues from the Reference 6,209 
volumes, an increase of 3,471. Altogether the 
issues numbered 62,479 volumes, an increase 
of 5,363 for the month. 


BIRMINGHAM.—It is hoped that the 
new branch library now being built at Perry 
Common will be ready for opening in July. 
The City Council have ion +. 
to ereét a similar library at Yardley Wood at 
an estimated cost of £13,750 for the building, 
furniture and fittings, inclusive of professional 
charges. 

DOVER has adopted the Libraries A& 
and is to spead.s ad. rate in Satinnting « public 
library in what was hitherto the ver 
Institute. Mr. Berwick Sayers has acted as 
the advisor to the committee in the matter. 


“ Nonsense Books.” 
tions is given. 

KING’S LYNN.—In conneétion with a 
series of University Extension lectures a useful 
list of books on “ The World To-Day” is 
given in the February magazine. Readers are 
encouraged to take out two tickets now, and 
thus extend their field of reading. 

LANCASTER Public Library has had 
an Exhibition of valuable manuscripts, illus- 

ing the development of writing in Europe, 
pers by Me G. M. Bland, Borough 
Librarian and Curator. Roman remains, con- 
sisting of a couple of two-handled flagons of a 
regular Romano-British type of the late 1% 
century A.D., and a beaker belonging to the 
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BOOKBINDINGS COMBINING 
BEAUTY WITH 
UTILITY 





Book 
illustrated 


Tras is an example of really effective bookbinding work for 
which “REXINE” has been used. 

“REXINE” has many definite advantages for the binding of 
books which are required to stand up to really hard wear, 


8 


~ 
ee 


Wt has a definitely handsome appearance and it is low in cost. 
“REXINE” is scratchproo! and washable. 
Full particulars and patterns will gladly be sent upon 


application. 
~ 99 





LEATHERCLOTH 
FOR BOOKBINDING 


1.C.1. (REXINE) LIMITED, HYDE, CHESHIRE 
L.C.I. (Rexine) Ltd. is a subsidiary company of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 


nasss London Office: 60 Wilson Street, Finsbury, E.C.2 GRAIN No. 93 
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been found near the Lancaster Museum. 
These have been acquired by the Museum. 

LEEDS.—The Leeds Public Library 
Commercial and Technical Bulletin for April 
deals with Patent Specifications. 


LEICESTER.—In the bulletin of the 
Leicester Museum, Art Gallery and Library 
is a note on “ Some Recent Leicester Books.” 


LIVERPOOL.—An interesting leéture 
was given in the Piéton Hall on April 25th by 
Mr. Charles M. Morell, FRGS, General 
Secretary of the British Chamber of Commerce 
for the Netherlands East Indies. The subjeé& 
of the le&ture was “ The Air Route to the 
Netherlands East Indies, with Glimpses of 
Java,” and Mr. Morrell was aided by a fine 
series of lantern slides descriptive of his 
journey by one of the Royal Dutch air liners 
from Amsterdam to Batavia. The Lord Mayor 
of Liverpool (Councillor G. A. Strong) 
presided. 

LONDON.—Woop Green is to spend 
a sum of neatly {£40,000 in enlarging the 
Central Library and providing a lecture hall 
to seat 800 people. 

LOWESTOFT.—Mr. Alderman W. J. 
Head, J.P., Chairman of the Public Library 
Committee, opened a new Junior Library on 
Thursday, April roth, in the presence of sixty 
guests, including the Mayor and Corporation, 
head teachers, Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, F.L.A., 
City Librarian, Norwich, Mr. Leonard Chubb, 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Ipswich, and Mr. 
R. G. Watlow, Librarian, Great Yarmouth. 
A re-arrangement of departments has per- 
mitted the introduction of a separate Junior 
Library of 900 square feet and a work-room of 
300 square feet with shelving for 2,000 
volumes. 

MANCHESTER.—The Manchefler Lib- 
rarian, the journal of the Manchester and 
Distri& Library Fellowship, for February, 
prints an interesting address given by Hilda 
M. McGill on “ Books and Reading” to the 
local Women Citizens’ Association. 

NORWICH.—In the January-March 
number of the Norwich Public Libraries 
Reader’s Guide a special list is given of books on 
British Art in the Library. In the April num- 
ber a list of works by and about the late Sir 
Edward Elgar is given. 
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first half of the and century A.D., have recently : 









NOTTINGHAM.—The Winter Num- 
ber of the Nottingham Public Libraries 
Bulletin Zives a special list of books on British 
Art in the Libraries. The colleftion seems 
fairly comprehensive. 


SUNDERLAND.—At the Sunderland 
Art Gallery from February 24th to March 
15th an exhibition of Drawings by Londou 
Schoolchildren was held. The artists were 
drawn from over fifty Council Schools. The 
oa exhibition, which was opened on 

27th, is ‘“‘ North Country Life as seen 
by Staff Photographers of the Northern Echo.” 
It is intereSting to note that the exhibits are 
on sale at the end of the exhibition. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.— 
In the April issue of the Swinton and Pendle- 
bury Public Library Budletin—which has an 
improved cover we think—is an amusing 
message from Beverley Nicholls. The com- 
paratively new journal for the Junior Library 
called Bookland News is to be welcomed. 
WIGAN.—From the Wigan Public Lib- 
raries comes a report of. the opening of a 
ique exhibition of documents and printed 
Soaks om the laos of thoteee at the Public 
Libraries. Very few libraries have such a 
valuable local collection as Wigan.§ ‘Mr. 
Hawkes is to be heartily congratulated. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
Bevrast Public Libraries.—44th Annual 


Report. Chief Librarian, J. B. Golds- 
borough, F.L.A. Population, 415,000. 
Stock: Lending, 41,371; Reference, 


$3,146; Branches, 95,284. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 429,644; Branches, 1,187,590; Ref- 
erence, 83,767. Borrowers, 43,685; extra 
tickets, 16,572. Branches, 5. 


The Committee are glad to report a continued 
increase in the work of the libraries, the home-reading 


departments in i showing excellent results. — 
The total ci ion. imcrease over last year was 
219,365. Of this re the Central Lending Li 


populari nt since its reorganization 
in 1931. The issue of fiétion has decreased 
cent. under the new system. The Annual 5 


claimed 72,045, which is evidence of the i 
ity of this 
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FOYLES MRS. POzz} AND 
LIBRARY ISAAC WATTS 


Being Annotations in the autograph of 
D E PA RT M E NT Mrs. Piozzi on a copy of the first edition 
of the Philosophical Essays of Watts. 
With an Introduction and Notes by 
for speedy, JAMES P. R. LYELL, B Litt. (Oxon), 


Author of “Cardinal Ximenes,” “ Early 


efficient service Book Illustration in Spain,” etc., ete. 


Royal 8vo., boards, cloth back, Illus. 
5s. Od. net. 


GRAFTON & CO. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD COPTIC HOUSE 
LONDON, W.6.2 51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 


Telephone GERRARD 5660 (Seven Lines) LONDON, W.C.1 





























LIBRARIANS & BOOKBINDERS 
WILL FIND THIS BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST TO THEMSELVES 


The bright and protective finishes applied to bookbinding leathers are similar 
to those used on modern footwear, and the problem of storing leathers is as 
important in libraries as in shoe factories. 
Everyone interested in leather book bindings and their preservation 
should read especially : 
CHAPTER VII. 
which details the causes of moulds and spue stains on leathers and 
bindings, and the methods by which these recurring troubles may be 
prevented. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
which gives an easily readable account of the new leather cellulose 


finishes which effectively prevent the deterioration of bookbinding 
leathers brought about by the action of mineral acids from the 


atmosphere. 


“MODERN SHOE DRESSINGS” 


The only book in the English language dealing with this important subject. 
Roy. 8vo. 160 pages. Bound in Full Cloth. Printed on Antique Laid. paper. 
From the Publishers 


338 FAIROAK TERRACE, NEWPORT, MON. (Eng.) Price : 15/8 per copy 
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Darwen Public Library—A Year's Work: 
h oes sunny s 44th Annual 


ob Librarian, Albert Singleton, 
F. Ty P. ion, 36,010. Stock :. Lend- 


ing, 27,456; Juvenile, 3,567; Reference, 
4,109 ; , 6,400. Issues: Lending, 
239,037 ; Juvenile, 24,792; Reference, 
7,349; Distributing Stations, 41,462 ; 
Schools, 80,781. Borrowers, 13,346 ; extra 
tickets, 1,572. 4 Distributing stations. 
Although the issues did not touch the same 
heights as in the previous year, yet a satisfactory and 
encouraging report is to hand from all ts. 

The work accomplished compares moét favourably 

with that of any other town of equal size in the county. 

An increasing ‘number of readers are ta out extra 

non-fiétion tickets. In spite of this the - 

ill Stands at the very high figure of 83. The 

four ‘Dittributing Stations are working exceedingly 

wall, and were the only departments to show an 

increased issue during the year. The praétice of loan- 

ing books from the reference library for home-reading 
has been successfully continued. 

Dersy Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—62nd Annual Report. Director 
and Curator, F. Williamson, F.R.Hist.S. 
Population, 142,406. Rate, 2.5;d. Income 
from Rate, £6,138. Total stock, 67,052. 
Additions, 7,363. Withdrawals, 7,614. 
Issues: Lending, 564,506; Reference, 
18,379; Branches, 336,249. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 36,773. Branches, 2 

The Libraries suffered the severe loss of over 
3,300 volumes in the flood of May, 1932. A lar 
number of newspapers and bound scts of periodicals 
were also destroy The book circulation is nearing 
the million mark and was 98,000 more than in the year 
previous, The Central Lending Library bore the brunt 
of this huge increase, thereby putting an extra Strain 
on a department already suffering from acute © ion. 

A better and more regular supply of new books was 

responsible for this — wth in demand. The 

binding department, w ante in the flood, 
dealt with 9,600 Ysa Gude the year. The 

Museum was visited by 124,234 people during the 

twelve months covered by this Report. 

Royat Lzamincron Spa Public Libraries, 
Art Gallery and Museum.—Report for 
the year ending 31st March, 1933. Borough 
Librarian and Curator, W. Ewart Owen, 
F.L.A. Population, 30,270. Rate, 2.02d. 
Income from Rate, £2,142. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 22,558; Reference, 10,081. Additions, 
2,315. Withdrawals, 1,885. Issues : Lend- 
ing, 176,277; Branch, 5,094; Reference, 
3,343. Borrowers, 8,729; extra tickets, 
2,087. 1 Evening branch. 

The Borough Librarian reports a year of un- 


al 





adtivity and 
increased in 


ing more widely used. Special attention was given 
mprovement owing to a larger sum being avail 

able for book purchase. This was made 

phe, 0 hes we we et te Ly 

from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. 

the year 42,000 people visited the Art Gallery. 


Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep Bartow. 
THe purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of 
important books, but particularly to show to 
what degree, if any, they have been revised. 
My experience is that librarians find this infor- 
mation difficult to obtain as a rule. 
Boppinctron (A. L.) Statistics and their 
Application to Commerce. Ed. 6. 1934. 
Pitman, 12s. 6d. 

First published in 1921 and revised and enlarged at 
intervals since. The more recent editions have not 
altered very much. 

Brown (William) Psychology and Psycho- 
therapy. Ed. 3. 1934. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
“The present edition been so completely 
revised ade so extensively canted that, as regards 
two-thirds of its contents and all of its aim and plan, 
it is really a new book.” —Preface. This extra& will 
serve to indicate that this is a revision of importance, 
and is largely the - Th ner of the author’s conviétions 
arrived at after fifteen post-war years’ clinical experience 
The scope of the work has 

chapters on the prevention and 

and the adolescent ; 


of personal i t 
ones to five appendices, four of which are 


Dunne (J. W.) An Experiment with Time. 
Ed. 3. Faber and Faber, 5s. 
First published March, 1927. “ 
tegning rank” fee mere about ight pase 
inning to ° it 
of damn 'teantn. «2a: Roto rtant tion, 
however, is Appendix III., which with a new 


wathod Of ecesting the vale of evidence obtained. 

This amounts, in to a new experiment of very 

great potency. ””__ Author's Introduction. 

Eve (A. S.) and Keys (D. A.) Applied Geo- 
ysics in the Search for s. Diags. 
Hus, Ed. 2. C.U.P., 16s. * 
the 999 edition, and the teat snow for Pa 


ters of the 1929 edition, and the text is now 
- There are two additional 
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Imus (A. D.) A General Textbook of Ento- 
mology. I//us. 1934. Methuen, 36s. 
First published in 1925 and revised in 1930, when 
new material was included in an addenda of four pages. 
Now there has been considerable revision and the 


text has been extended by some twenty-five pages, half 


of which have been devoted to Part I. Several of the 
sections dealing with the various orders of inseéts have 
been revised, extended, or re-classified. There are 
thirty-seven new illustrations. 


MacGrsson (W. C.) B.O.T. Orals, and Marine 
Engineering Knowledge. Diags., Illus. 
Ed. 6. 1934. Munro, 30s. 

The book has almost doubled in size since the first 
edition of 1921. “ Many new queStions, suitably illus- 
trated, have been with the obje& of keeping 
abreast of the advancing Standard of the B.O.T. Ex- 
aminations, thus bringing the work completely up to 
date.”’—Preface. 


Maruews (E. R.) Coast Erosion and Protec- 
tion. Idus. Ed. 3, revised by B. Cunning- 
ham. 1934. Griffin, 12s. 6d. 

The text and illustrations are much the same as in 
the first edition of 1913. There is an additional chapter 
of twenty on Recent Practice. The conclusions on 
Coast Protettion of the International Association of 
Navigation Congresses in 1931 are given in an appendix. 
Repcrove (H. S.) and Foan (G. A.) Hair- 

dyes and Hair-dyeing. 1934. Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. 

This is a second edition of Blonde or Brunette pub- 
lished in 1929. During the last five years very little 
work on this subje& has been made public, and the 
text of the book remains unaltered. The authors have, 
however, embodied some new information, 
largely on their own researches, in an appendix of ten 
pages. 

Searte (G. F. C.) Experimental Elasticity. 
Ed. 2. 1933. C.U.P., 7s. 6d. 

The text is almost identical with that of the 1908 
edition. There are now added a short note on one of 
the experiments, and two pages of new matter on 
“The Theory of Infinitesimal Uniform Bending of a 
Rod.”’ 

Tscuirrety (A. F.) Southern Cross to Pole 
Star. 

This is now published by Heinemann at $s. 
under the new title of “ Tschiffely’s Ride.” 
Warner (P. F.) The Book of Cricket. [//us. 

1934. Dent, 7s. 6d. 

First published in 1911. ‘Two chapters have been 
deleted to make room for new material covering the 
period from 1922, the date of the last revision, down to 
1933. There are several new photographs. 


Weezer (H. P.) and Fisner (Dr. }: W.) The 
Modern Technique of Bowls. I//us. Ed. 2. 
1933. Pitman, 7s. 6d. 


There have been added five on the Crown 
dies Geus anths toto ginpda tage Memiens Gouate. 





Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


A BrstroGrapHy OF LrsrRARIANSHIP.—Classi- 

fied and Annotated Guide to the Library 
Literature of the World a 
and Oriental Languages). 
Margaret Burton and Marion E. Vosburgh. 
4to, cloth, pp. 176. London, Library 
Association, 1934. 15s. met. (Members 
12s. 6d.). 

A useful. sele@ Bibliography of Libraries and 
Librarianship. The annotations are quite full and 
clear. There are two points of criticism which may 
be mentioned. In a classified bibliography of this 
charaéter it is worse than useless to arrange the entries 
in the seétions alphabetically by authors. They should 
be in chronological order. Secondly, entries of articles 
in encyclopedias should be dated or their value cannot 
be eStimated (see p. 1, col. 2). The General Index 
combining authors and subjeéts is a valuable appendix. 


Joun (W. D.) Modern Shoe Dressings. The 
Raw Materials, Manufaéture and Applica- 
tion. 8vo, cloth, pp. 154. Newport, R. H. 
Johns, 1934. 15s. 9d. net. 

The author of this important work is chief chemist 
to The Empire Stain and Finish Co. and consultant 
chemist to the Shoe and Leather Industries. In other 
words, he knows leather inside out and round about, 
and no one who has even a distant conneétion with 
the subje& of skins and articles manufaétured from 
them should hesitate to possess, read and then thor- 
oughly study and put into practice the knowledge 
contained in this reasonably priced volume. In every 
library there are books bound in leather, and because 
usually these are books which have been bound some 
time ago they require to be cared forand renovatedfrom 
time to time. All leather is liable to perish, or at any 
rate to deteriorate, and Mr. W. D. John gives the 
best means for prevention and for cure. Two out of his 
nine chapters should especially to bookbinders 
and librarians. They exhausti with the causes 
of the formation of moulds and spue on bindi and 
the way to remove these troubles, and the 
new cellulose finishes which effeétively prevent the 
deleterious aétion of mineral acids in the atmosphere. 
The work is written in a style which can be understood 
by the layman though it is evidently that of a trained 
expert who has himself tested his theories and 
the value of his tests. Unlike the usual expert, he does 
not attempt to conceal his science and gives freely 
to the pon led recipes for the various polishes, dress- 
ings and re 


and the book, which will certainly 

neéted with the shoe trade, is also to be 

mended to those who love their calf-bound 

THe YEAR Book OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
Emprre, 1934. Edited by Sir Frank Heath. 
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Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxii., 1,010. 


since this Year Book 
was first published. In the British Empire there are 
now 7o universities and the whole are described in 
the volume for 1934 now before us. 
suggestion for its improvement it is that the library 
services of the universities (and especially their con- 
Stituent colleges) should be more fully described. 
Information in many cases is limited to “ Li 1 
others, 303,144 vols.” 


General 206,213 : 
that in future issues such entries may be clabora 





Batt (W. Valentine) Bankru 
ment and Bills of 
y the Author and Dosald Geddes. 


8vo, cloth, pp. lii., 


The latest relevant “decisions have been incor- 
porated in this edition, together with new legislation. 
Certain parts have been almost completel i 
Librarians should not need the reminder t 
Barn (The Late ames R.) and Boiron (D. J) ) 

Direé-Current 
8vo, cloth, pp. 
London, Pitman, Second Edition, 


This work has been completely rewritten and re- 
arranged for the present edition to render it a com- 
prehensive and accurate guide to modern 
eleétrical engineering. 

BentwicH (Norman) The Jews and a Changing 
ivilisati Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 146. 
London, Lane, 1934. Twentieth Century 

The growing importance of Palestine as a Jewish 

centre, and the acute position of the Jews in Central 


and Eastern Europe make this objeétive survey very 
Provides the material for an unbiased 


survey of these questions. 
Casson (Herbert N.) Imagination as a Business 
. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 32. 
Efficiency Magazine (1934). 
A plea for the rational use of imagination in 
business life, rather too general perhaps to be very 


Casson (Herbert N.) The Six Laws of Business 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 162. 
Efficiency Magarzine (1934). 
The six laws of E 
Darwin in his Origin of Species have been a 
Mr. Casson to the struggle for the surviv: 
fittest in Trade and Industry. He makes out a yn 
case and gives many useful hints. 
Cuamrer (J. Daniel) Fabulous Monster. 
cloth, pp. viii., 


Evolution as ; expounded by 


London, Arnold, 





The twenty years that have passed since the inva- 









sion of Belgium are sufficient to warrant the appearance 

of an impartial biography of the Ex-Kaiser. This is 

fully documented and takes into account all the — 
war revelations. The author tends to vindicate the 

Ex-Kaiser and to distribute the dire& responsibility for 

the war more widely. 

Cuusertson (Ely) How to Lead and Play. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 64. London, Faber, 
(1934). 38. 6d. net. 

An excellent introduétion to the elements of 
contra& bridge for those who cannot afford the luxury 
of a teacher. 

Epwarps (William) British Foreign Policy 
from 1815 to 1933. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xiv., 226. London, Methuen, 1934. 55. net. 

Primarily a text-book for Higher Certificate and 
prea tem | ~~. he will ge ring -ag: 8 much by 
interest, for ri t to 

the outhes | ins ver y “Giobively shown cassie pohtilala 

against their historical background 

ELBourne (Edward Teageakise) Fundamentals 
of Industrial Administration. An Intro- 


duétion to Industrial Organisation Manage- 
ment and Economics. 8vo, cloth, ; 
viii., 644. London, Macdonald and Evans, 
a 12s. 6d. net. 
odisoum ma primarily for those intending to become 
- ig Business it includes Beacimss of 
Indudrialism, Technological velopment, 
Limited Company and Partnership, Organisation of 
Produétion and Distribution, Costing, Estimating and 
General Principles of Management. 
Feruinc (Keith) Sketches in Nineteenth Cen- 
we Bio Saye oss 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 182. 
nmgmans, 1934. Evergreen 
ae 38. 6d. — 4 
as Lord Liverpo concerned with statesmen, 
pres Liverpool , and Curzon, amongtt 
also includes studies of Southey, 
er Alea "— Colecidge, with Newman to nae 
off a full survey of last century’s leading figures. 
Brilliant writing and sound historical knowledge are 
here combined. ; 
FiercHer (Lionel B.) y are and Love. The — 
Golden Light and the Golden Law. Scrip- 
ture Passages Classified for Devotional Use. — 
Cr. 8vo, boards, pp. 80. London, Religious — 
Tra& Society, SoS Redband net. ; 
An anthology of 
ForRSTER M.) Gobdewoethe Ties Dickin- — 
son. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, Be. xt xix., mh 
London, Arnold, 1934. 108. if 
Mr. E. M. Former was a personal ot ue 
Dickinson and has been able to draw upon considerable 
quantities of autobiographical matter. All aspeéts of — 
his life are equally well surveyed from the don to the 
commentator — international affairs, who was 
s clear sighted to outline a scheme for a 
League of Nations during the first few weeks of the Wat, 
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Grerxe (Otto) Natural Law and the Theory of 


Society, 1500 to 1800. With a Le&ure on 
The Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity by 
Ernst Troeltsch. Translated with an Intro- 
du€tion by Ernest Barker. 8vo, cioth, 
pp. xcii., 424. Cambridge University Press, 
1934. 2 vols. 30s. net. a 
An absolutely indispensable work to the Student 
of Political Science. Gierke’s work deals with the 
theories of the State professed by the Natural Law 
theorists between the Reformation and the French 
Revolution. 


Heaty (Maurice) Claret and the White Wines 
of Bordeaux. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 166. 
London, Constable, 1934. 5s. net. 

There has been a movement recently to awaken 
fresh interest in and to revive the tagte for wines, 
which since the post-war days of expensive, and fre- 

uently inferior, qualities has been under a cloud. The 
title appears in Messrs. Constable’s Wine Library, 
several volumes of which have already been published. 

Others are to follow. The author’s description of 

Bordeaux and its wines and vineyards, the process of 

wine-making, the classification of kinds, with a final 

chapter on how to buy, store and drink your wine, 
makes fascinating ing. 

Hosson (J. A.) Democracy and a Changing 
Civilisation. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 170. 
London, Lane, 1934. Twentieth Century 
Library. 2s. 6d. net. 

An attempt to demonstrate how Democracy must 
adapt itself to changing conditions if it is to maintain 
its place in a world that is apparently tending to look 
upon di@atorships as no forms of government. 
Advocates a federation of self-governing nations. 
This volume is issued in the Twentieth Century Library, 
under the Editorship of V. K. Krishna Menon, 
Homes (Martin R.) Medieval England. Illus- 

trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 150. London, 
Methuen, 1934. 6s. net. 

A pleasantly written guide to the Medieval Anti- 
quities in London’s Art Galleries, Museums, Churches, 
and even Streets. 

Hopkinson (M. R.) Anne of England. The 
Biography of a Great Queen. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 384. London, Con- 
Stable, 1934. 128. 6d. net. 

To most people “Anne’’ is only a name, her 
personality being overshadowed by brilliant con- 
temporaries, and the many remarkable events of her 
reign. For once she is here a central figure, on examina- 
tion becoming increasingly interesting. The melo- 
dramatic incidents of her youth and early life at Court 
also receive adequate treatment. 

SELECTIONS FROM Kexats.—Poetry and Prose. 
Edited, with an Introduétion, by John 
Earnshaw. 8vo, cloth, pp. viil., 216. 
London, Methuen, 1934. 438. 6d. net. 

Some twenty of the poet’s letters are included in 





this seleCtion of Keats’ ry and prose, edited with 

explanatory notes. In his introduétion, Mr. Earnshaw 

summarises the life of Keats and the main charaéterigtics 
of his poetry. 

Lawrie (J. Gurney) English for Commerce : 
The Right Use of English for all Business 
Purposes. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 136. London, 
Pitman, (1934). 2s. net. 

If this were only universally read and used there 
would no longer be the need to sneer at “ Business 
English.’’ It is an excellent guide to good English 
suitable for business purposes. Includes seétions on 
Reports, Prospetuses, and Advertisements. 
NorrHFIeELp (Wilfrid) Secrets of Happiness. 

The Stepping-Stones to a Carefree, Con- 
tented Life. 8vo, pp. 138. Fenland, 1934. 
Cloth, 3s. net; Paper, 2s. net. 


A guide to Happiness which the author avers 
may be won by means of a simple well-balanced life. 


Picxies (William) Accountancy. A Text- 
book for the Professional Accountant and 
Advanced Commercial Examinations. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 1352. London, Pitman, 1934. 
15S. net. 

A comprehensive survey including Partnership 
Accounts, Limited Company Accounts, and also 
Insurance, Bank Bankruptcy and Liquidation work. 
The author is one of the best men in his field and his 
work is authoritative. 

Von RreseMANN (Oskar) Rachmaninoff’s 
Recolle&tions. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
272. London, Allen and Unwin, 1934. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Largely told in the first person, a great part of 
this was adtually di@ated by Rachmaninoff. Less 
anecdotal than most biographies it has considerable 
psychological interst, for the Student of music 
especially. Riesemann has contributed a final chapter 
on Rachmaninoff as composer. 

Scuiaucn (Margaret) Romance in Iceland. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 202. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1934. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Icelanders travelled widely and brought back 
to their native land legends and tales from all over the 
world. These they wove into epics which they some- 
what ironically called “ lying sagas.”’ This is the first 
Study of this romantic literature, which still awaits 
detailed scholarly examination. 

Secer (Gerhart) Oranienburg. Introduétion 
by Heinrich Mann. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 76. 
Carlsbad, Verlagsanstalt Graphia,1934. 18.10d. 

“Oranienburg”’ is the first authentic account 
from the pen of one who has escaped from that con- 
centration camp. wae nant was for many your 
sec -general o rman Peace Society 
Seckd Democenic member of the Reichstag. The 
book contains a description of the tortures which 
thousands of adherents of democratic opinions have 
to suffer to-day in the “ Third Empire.” 
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A Companton To SHAKESPEARE SrupiEs. 
Edited by Harley Granville-Barker and 
G. B. Harrison. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x., 408. Cambridge University Press, 
1934. 128. 6d. net. 

An invaluable commentary on the plays, giving as 
it does a full account of contemporary Politics, 
Theatrical Life, Dramatic Conventions, Music, and 
Social Life. Also contains a history of Shakesperian 
criticism and scholarship. The articles are written 
by eminent men. 


Tanner (Arthur Edmund) Tobacco. From 
the Grower to the Smoker. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 118. London, 


Pitman, Third Revised Edition, 1934. 
38. net. 

This contains enough accurate information to be 
of use to anyone in the Tobacco trade, and more than 
enough interesting matter to make it pleasant reading 
for anyone who has the slightest interest in smoking. 


Tarior (A. E.) The Laws of Plato. Trans- 
lated into English. 8vo, cloth, pp. lxviii., 
380. London, Dent, 1934. 10s. 6d. net. 

The translation is based on that of Professor 

Burnet, which is a very readable rendering of Plato’s 

moét mature works. A long introduétion and notes 

add further to the value of the book. 


Tomas (Mariano) The Life and Misadventures 
of Miguel De Cervantes. Translated from 
the Spanish by Warre B. Wells. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1934. 10s. 6d. net. 

Materials for an objective biography of Cervantes 
being very scanty the author has drawn very largely 
upon the autobiographical portions of Cervantes’ own 
writings thereby producing a very readable Study in 
the modern rather subjective manner. 

TrenpD (Jj. B.) The Origins of Modern Spain. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii.,220. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. 108. 6d. net. 

An account of the early growth of the liberal move- 
ment in Spain, the eftablishment of the first Spanish 
Republic in 1868, followed by a description of the 
eS See towards political emancipation 

the sestoration of the Bourbons in 1875 and 

the eftablishment of the Second Republic in 1931. 

Watron (The Rev. W. H. Murray) Scrambles 
in Japan and Formosa. Illustrated. 2 


maps. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. London, 
wer 1934. 18s. net. 

contribution to the relatively 

small anaes of books on Formosa, which 


current 
The excursions described took place between 1917 
and 1932. 
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WarMInGTON (E. H.) Greek Geography. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xlviii., 270. London, Dent, 
1934. 8. met. 
This, the eleventh volume in the * * Libra: of 
Greek Thought,” not 
in in narrow sense ws undesiod by by the Sete out 
t Opinions 
ssolceoy, Cousin. and Gap euinth Gaal Suis od Ga, 
Wrixinson (T. W.) From Track to By-Pass. 
A History of the English Road. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 240. London, 
Methuen, 1934. 108. 6d. net. 
The eas Goocsiatcad wengapears. 
A interesting describing 
Past the time of the Pockhoote to that of the 


Lorry. 

FICTION. 

Apamson (Margot Robert) Render Unto 
Cesar. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 306. London, 
Dent, 1934. 73. 6d. net. 

The author of this novel, who has laid her plot in 

ie fifteenth cena, op Gy aneunie de San A 

questions of to-da reference to 

wal readable himotical tale is the result. 

ALLAN (Luke) Five for One. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 


pp. 288. London, Arrowsmith, 1934. 
™, re es bunt and a chase after jewels 
man-bunt a 
ith a quickly moving of America, 
land, the Continent oa No “nr al 
Briuincs (Buck) Six-Gun ae © A 
8vo, cloth, pp. 280. le » 1934. 


38. 6d. net. 
The Wild and Woolly at its best, Shooting—Oh, 

Boy !! 

Binns (Ottwell) Gold is King. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 254. London, Ward Lock, 1934. 
38. 6d. net. 

Adventures in Klondike full of pep and go, with 

true love and real gold to weve al ay fhe or 

satisfying ending. 

BraNDON (John G.) Murder in Mayfair. A~ 
Story without a moral. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 286. London, jBhateoeny 9994, 7s. 6d. net. 


Che Honourable A is another of 
those enormously strong “ae ex-officers 
who, ccovaling @ coven of cur euthntt, bart Glen 
on the job of breaking up the criminal of London 


since 1918. He is quite as and 

po nied ei tmnry Aopen = =~ 
His chase of the murderer of “‘ The Butterfly ’’ led him 
inne eee eee ae an ee 
his man 


Brooks (Roy) David Gilderfield. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 

David Gilderfield had a conscience and he also 
had an Uncle Charles. The latter, when appealed to 
about his nephew’s troubles, thought out a way by 
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Read this well-written story and 


which they might be dispersed. He helps him to get a 

job as butler in the Warriner household and there he 

certainly gains experience of life, and in the process, 
finds himself. 

Brorners (M. E.) Just Impediment. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 320. London, Longmans Green, 
1934. 78. 6d. net. 

A book of which the scene is laid about a century 
ago in Kent, in which a young widower falls in love 
with the girl sister of his dead wife. The usual complica- 
tions and unpleasantness are the result and the story 
is worked out well to its inevitable end. 


CAMERON (Isabel) The Adventures of Eliza- 
beth Gray. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 228. London, Religious Tra& Society, 
1934. 38. 6d. net. 

The heroine is the sort of girl who preferred to 
read a cookery book any day to a k on the economic 
conditions of the British Empire. She also hungered 
to convert orange-boxes into ottomans and apple- 
barrels into chairs. When her aunt leaves her a cottage 
in the North she tries her hand at domesticity and wins 
a full life after various vicissitudes. 


Cuarites (Edward) Portrait of the Artist’s 
Children. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 300. London, 
Heinemann, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of an artist who achieves a masterpiece, 
and while he is painting he lives and develops. The 
tale is as much the story of his life and his ion and 
admiration for his brother, William, as of his art, and 
the result is a clever character Study of the domestic 
affairs of a creative soul. 


Corxe (Kathleen) Family Skeleton. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 294. London, Nicholson and 
Watson, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of step-sisters and an erring mother who 
does her best to live down her past. 


Cross (Mark) The Shadow of the Four. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Ward Lock, 
1934. 33. 6d. net. 

“The Adjusters ’’ were one of those little organi- 

zations which are formed every now and — i 

to our novelist friends) to take over the failures o 

Scotland Yard and execute justice (if not law) upon 

various criminals. Mr. Cross’s organisation varies 

pleasantly from the usual ran as it is established and 
controlled by a young, pretty and clever woman. 

Densre (Roger) The Timetable Murder. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Nicholson 
and Watson, 1934. 78. 6d. net. 

22 hours and 42 minutes from murder to solution. 

Fast work. As the murder took place on the great 

express train between Boston and Washington, dare 

we say that the investigators were on their “ metal.” 

Diyewatt (Peter) The Poison Duel. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 284. London, Methuen, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Did his wife murder her oe husband ? 


out, 
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“Tue Eventnc Sranparp” Boox or Bgst 
SHort Srories. Second Series. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 288. London, Denis Archer, 
1934. 48. 6d. net. 

The second series of these well-chosen short 
Stories is equal to the first. The volume contains 
twenty-four tales by such popular authors as Michael 
Arlen, R. H. Mottram, Francis Brett Young, Algernon 
Blackwood, Stella Benson, Dorothy L. Sayers, Cun- 
ningham Graham, etc. Readers will be glad to keep 
these stories by them to read again when the occasion 
arises. 


Frome (David) “ That’s Your Man, In- 
spector.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 308. London, 
Longman, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

Quite a good yarn. There are several sus 

and the real criminal is well under cover moést of the 

time. He very nearly gets away with it but Inspeftor 

Lord is too many for him. 


Grssons (Stella) Bassett. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
308. London, Longmans Green, 1934. 
7s. 6d, net. 

Bassett is the name of a village where there are 
two sets of people of whom the author tells us in 
alternating portions. We cannot liking the rather 
forbidding Fiilda Baker, who, losing her job in London, 
takes one up in the country of a very different kind and 
ends by making a real success of it in spite of obvious 
difficulties to Start with. 


Granam (Stephen) The Padre of St. Jacob’s. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 310. London, Nichol- 
son and Watson, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Rev. Mark Alastair Whyte, to give the 
“‘Padre”’ his real name, is so simple in a childlike 
fashion as to be most unfortunately gullible. He and 
the trusting Miss Carsley, believe to their detriment in a 
specious confidence trickster who lets both of them 
Soon. Mr. Graham in this novel has chosen queer 
people for his charaéters and his skill in depicting them 
turns the Story into a clever satire. 


Grecc (Cecil Freeman) Inspector Higgins 
Sees It Through. Cr. 8vo, doth, pp. 274. 
London, Methuen, 1934. 78. 6d .net. 

Ins t Higgins is quite human and therefore 
not infelible, He makes quite a lot of bloomers but 
gets there in the end. Mysterious houses, safes with 
quite the wrong contents and the narrowest of escapes 
make up quite an excellent thriller. 


Haut (Radclyffe) Miss Ogilvy Finds Herself. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, PP. 248. London, Heine- 
mann, 1934. 73. 6d. net. 

A volume of five stories, all of them containing 
earnest and sincere charaéter portraits. While the 
author seems more at home on a far larger canvas than 
is to be afforded by these sketches of personality, it 
cannot be denied that as far as.they go they are remark- 
ably well drawn and full of detail. 
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Hersert (A. P.) Holy Deadlock. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Methuen, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Herbert has written a remarkably good novel 
exposing the annoyance and futilities of our divorce 
laws. It thoroughly deserves the praise and rity 
it is receiving. The four chief charaéters, John Adam, 
Martin Seal, Mary Adam (better known as Mary Moon) 
and Joan Latimer are living people, true enough to 
their types of publisher, B.B.C. announcer, aétress 
and schoolmistress. The only criticism we have to 
make is that these four, being what they were, would 
have gone the way they did at the end of the novel 
long Pefore they had grown weary and exhausted 
from their fight against the law. The two professional 
co-respondents are admirably drawn. 


Heyer (Georgette) THe Unfinished Clue. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 308. London, Longmans, 
1934. 7S. 6d. net. 

A nice highly respe&table murder. The deteétive 

ts there of course at last but he seems to have been a 

it on the slow side. This is perhaps due to his rather 

sudden passion for one of the suspeéts. It would be 

well if the author could keep the deteétives on the job 
without these extraneous distraétions. 


Hr (Grace Livingston) The Beloved Stranger. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, bP 316. London, Lippin- 
cott, 1933. 7S. Od. net. 

Another of this author’s popular Stories! It 
begins with a wedding in which the should-be bride 
changes places at the last moment with another woman 
and tells how she redeems her husband from a life of 
deceit and dishonour, while the girl who is spared the 
mortification of having married a rotter wins Leppteens 
at last. 

Horr (William) Backwaters. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 288. London, Ivor Nicholson and 
Watson, 1934. 73. 6d. net. 

A Story of induStrial aétivities, of faétories and 
labour exchanges and the awakening of the working 
man when he finds a new sphere of thought in books 
which he gets from a library. 

Jepson (Edgar) The Grinning Avenger. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1934. 78. 6d. net. 

Mr. Jepson is even better than usual in The 
Grinning A. and his humorous method of treating 
the duels of the rival gunmen is very refreshing after 
the tragic Style adopted by many of the authors of 
thrillers. 

Maum (Barbara) Death by Misadventure. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 316. London, Murray, 
1934. 78. 6d. net. 

A quite good murder Story, with a distinély 
effeGtive surprise to wind up with. 

Martyn (Wyndham) Death by the Lake. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1934. 73. 6d. net. 

The mySterious lake is rather a favourite with our 
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thriller friends just now. Anthony Trent is as good 
as usual and wipes up the criminal mob in great Style. 
Pauw (Leslie A.) Periwake. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii., 258. London, Denis Archer, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net 


A groce ¢’s assiftant who after losi his job goes 
out into the world and experiences life in its rudest 
and, in some wa isi He holds 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 252. 
huen, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

pehmep- + 5 = eagiy we cage wer opahh woul nes oe. 

on a poor girl lying at death’s door and marries her, 

i i in the south of France. She 
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devastating way out of her scrape. 


Symons (Beryl) Strange Witness. Cr. 8vo, 

oth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1934. 

7s. 6d. net. 

A combination of occult myStery, murder and 
deteé&tion. The mixture is not very effeétive and 
probably if the occult side had been deleted the @ocy 
would have been considerably strengthened. 


THompson (T.) Blind Alley. 
pp. 318. London, Allen and Unwin, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A very human Story of life among the lower 
classes. lox Chrag farts to 0 call, bat fneves his jol 
and becomes errand boy in a bookshop. There is a 
lot about the trade of bookbinding and other bookish 
matters. 


TowNneND (W.) Ma Brown. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1934. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


London’s dockland and a waterfront bar fre- 
quented by rough deck-hands and firemen, scum of the 
sea. In Ma Brown the author has created a character 
able to cope with the toughest of sailormen. The 
Story of the girl Anne and her to win her way 
into theatreland is a good one, if sordid in places, 
is remarkably well told. 

Trent (Paul) Shattered. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
254. London, Ward Lock, 1934. 38. 6d. 


net. 

Sihind Ge om in Bn nabing 9f 3 gneee 

Tragedy intervenes but the end is O.K. 

Vrvtan (EB. Charles) Jewels Go Back. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Ward Lock, 


1934. 38. 6d. net. MA 
There is no doubt that Mr. Vivian can tell a story 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, - 
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of it. There is some’ for everybody. Murder of 
sorts, an advertising merchant, jewel mySteries, 
and of course the inevitable girl. 

Weptake (G. E. C,) Looted Gold. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Train bandits in South Africa. Disappearance of 
£1,000,000 in gold. Chasing the loot | 
Weis (Carolyn) In the Tiger’s Cage. Cr. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Lippincott, 
1934. 78. 6d. net. 

When a corpse is found in a tiger’s cage, the 
inference is obvious. But when the autopsy a 
that the death was not due to the tiger, then Flem 
Stone has all his work cut out to discover the 
secret, The great detective shows up in better form than 
in some of the recent records of his cases. 

Wesron (George) Comet “Z.” Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 280. London, Methuen, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 

oe scheme of this Story is distinély original. 

The influence of the Comet leaves only one man 

ble of being the father of the future race. The 
pir of this all over the world is amusingly described 
and the finale is very effective. 

Woop (S. Andrew) Ten Peacocks. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 254. London, Ward Lock, 
1934. 38. 6d. net. 

tragedy of an adopted daughter turning out to 
be a a daughter, thought oe lost at sea 
previously. trouble is that the girl has ated lke 
an impostor and her young husband cannot forgive 
this. Ten Peacocks is the name of a private island in 
the tropics. All comes out well at the end. 


JUVENILE. 


Discovery Books. 
Sprigg (C. St. John) British Airways. pp. 
Vili., 160. 
Davidson (Gladys) At Whipsnade Zoo with 
a Wallaby Guide. pp. xvi., 156. 
Taylor (F. Sherwood) The Young Chemist. 
pp. xvi., 164. 
Chesmore (Stuart) Behind the Cinema 
Screen. pp. x., 100. 
Brightwell (L. R.) On the Seashore. pp. viii., 
120. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth. London, 
— 1934. 28. 6d. net per volume. 
The first volumes in this new series ase excellent 
in quality: British Airways is the fir& book for you 
ts which describes the air services in the British 
Isles and along the great Empire air-routes. It is 
ae with photographs and drawings. The 


in the series is a lively account of a day 

_ ae be two children at Whipsnade. Full instructions 

ra varicty of casy chemical experiments are given in 

The Young Chemifi. How a film is eye photo- 
graphed, 


and shown, is described and illustrated in 
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Behind the Cinema Sereen. Written by an expert, On the 
Seashore discovers for the reader the creatures and 
plants that are found by the sea. We recommend this 
series for the Juvenile Library. 

Douctas (Marjorie) The Home of the Aylmers. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. Golden 
Crown Library. Pickering and Inglis, 
(1934). 2s. 6d. net. 

A Story for girls. 

Buxurvant (Cecil H.) Home Fun. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 556. London, Nelson, 
re-issue, 1934. 3S. 6d. net. 

A re-issue, at a popular price, of a comprehensive 
guide to home amusements, t with from a praétical 
point of view. The subj include conjuring, ven- 
triloquism, theatricals, ele&tric and scientific experi- 
ments, marionettes, photo pastimes, etc., etc. 
SepGwick (S. N.) The A.B.C. of Nature for 

Children from 4 to 7 years old. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, P- Pg London, Nelson, 
(1 934). 2s. 6d. 
tended to Masten the imagination of the small 
child. The author’s experience is that children prefer 
having these chapters read to them. Children con- 
siderably older than seven years could read this book 
with advantage. 

Tre “ SHown ” SERIEs. 

Hawks (Ellison) The Starry Heavens, 

Pp. 154. 

Fox-Davies (Moyra) Eighty Miles Around 

London, PP. 216. 

Illus. 8vo, cloth. — Nelson, (1934). 
38. 6d. net per vol. 

Many children—and nte—will find these 
pleasant introduétions, the first to the world of stars 
which attra& everyone at some age or other: while 
the second will bring fresh interest to many rambles 
and holidays. 


Reprints of the Month 
ANDERSON (Stanley) Virgin Sinners. (Cranley 
and Day). 3s. 6d. net. 
A Story of coin school life. 
Browne (Douglas G.) The Dead Don’t Bite. 
(Methuen). 3s. 6d. net. 
A murder myStery. 
GatumoreE (F. A.) The Ebony Mirror. 
(Methuen). 3s. 6d. net. 
A story of Psychic Terror. 
Gautr (Mark) The Face of Death. (Methuen). 
3s. 6d. net. 
A myStery Story. 
HouGurTon (Claude) Julian Grant Loses His 
Way. (Heinemann). 3s. 6d. net. 
A Strange Story. 
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Hyper (Alan) Lofty. A Novel. 


Day). 4s. 6d. net. 
Social Conditions. 
Macxatx (Denis) Bill the Bachelor. 
mann). 38. 6d. net. 
Parker (Dorothy) Laments for the Living. 
(Longman). 38. 6d. net. 
Sketches of American life. 
Tempte-Exuis (N. A.) The Cauldron Bubbles. 
(Methuen). 2s. 6d. net. 
Watsn (Michael) Called to the Bar. 
and Day). 3s. 6d. net. 


A Romance. 


(Cranley and 


(Heine- 


(Cranley 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
B.B.C. Tarxs, 1934, April to June. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 48. 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LipRARY AsSO- 
craTIon. March and April, 1934. 
More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. March and April, 1934. 
Your Lrerary. Public Library of the Distri& 
of Columbia. Jan.-Feb. and Mar.-Apr., 
1934. 

BULLETIN OF THE GRAND Rapips Pustic 
Lrprary. Jan.-Feb., 1934. 

Keats House AND Mussum. Historical and 
Descriptive Guide. Hampstead Public Lib- 


raries. 6d. 
Tue Lrprary Assistant. March and April, 
1934. 


Tue Lrerary Assocration Recorp. March 
and April, 1934. 

Tue Lrprary Journat. March rst, March 
15th, April 18t and April 15th, 1934. 

Sr. Louts Pustic Lrprary Monruiy BULLE- 
TIN. Jan.-Feb., 1934. 

Scrence Procress. A Quarterly Review of 
Scientific Thought, Work and Affairs. 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 112, April, 1934. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 593-800. Lon- 
don, Arnold, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

Wrison BuLuertin for Librarians. 


April, 1934. 


Aslib Conference 


Tue Association of § Libraries and 
Information Bureaux (ASLIB) is to hold its 
Eleventh Annual Conference at Somerville 
College, Oxford, during the week-end begin- 


- 


March and 





ning Friday, September 218t. Particulars may 
be Sainal from the of the Associa- 
tion, 16, Russell Square ion, W.C.1. 


Sir Richard bicaas D.Sc., F.R.S., has 
agreed to accept nomination as President of 
the Association for 1934-35. 


The Library Association 
NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


On April sth some 70 to 80 persons attended 
the Quarterly Meeting of this branch held in 
the Town Hall, Leigh. The Conference 
received a hearty welcome from the Mayor 
(Councillor W. R. Boydell, J.P.). Unfortu- 
nately the Chairman of the Library Committee 
(Councillor T. Mack), who had taken a lively 
interest in the arrangements for the meeting, 
was absent through illness. Two ma were 
contributed, the first by Mr. Alan ‘ 
a member of the Bolton Libraries S 
“Issues versus Librarianship,” and the second 
by Mr. J. Hammond, of the Manchester 
Libraries Staff, entitled ‘‘ The Distribution 
of Books.” Mr. Thompson oe a 
with the enforced leisure of many people 

unusual demand for the 1aupply of li ply of light fiGtion 
had arisen which many li met to a 
large extent without ocaees to consider the 
effe& of so doing. In this respec “ issues ” 
had taken the place of “ librarianship.” The 
primary purpose of librarianship was to teach 
the use of books—the supply of cheap sensa- 
tional novels should be to the twopenny 
library. Mr. Thompson outlined a number 
of suggestions for securing a better use of 
books of a more serious charaéter: Displays 
of books (inside and outside the library), 
Special Lists, Personal attention of a Senior 
member of the Staff, etc. 


As Mr. Hammond’s contribution covered 

of the same ground the two were 
Seema together. Mr. Meiuneal eile 
to the effeétiveness of sound publicity efforts : 
the provision of posters, the intermingling of 
fi€tion and non-fiction onl carefully prepared 
piéture displays. He also dréw attention to 
the need for consideration being given to the 
type of reader the library was intended to 
serve and to the necessary corollary of all 
publicity work the ability to  eatiaty the demand 
created. 
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Editorial 
THE moét important personal news of the month is the intment of Mr. J. D. Cowley, 
M.A., the County Librarian of Lancashire, as Direétor of the University of London School 
of Librarianship. This had been expected for some considerable time, but we were unable 
to comment until it had been confirmed in the middle of May by the Senate of the University. 
rt napa pec anappcal prea dine rent erect qty Sem mm 
the library of a learned society, and the much wider public experience which he has gained 
in Lancashire. A quiet enthusiast, with a sympathetic and friendly manner, his achievements 
in librarianship have already been such as to make our hopes for his future most sanguine. 
We all like him, which is one of the best foundations for his success. The Library Association 
Record has expressed the general hope that he will be able to make such arrangements in 
the School that its students may be more acceptable than they have been hitherto in public 
libraries. One of the methods by which this can be accomplished is extremely si in 
Statement, although it may be somewhat difficult of realisation. The larger libraries 
be induced to recruit their assistants in the ordinary manner, to retain them on the Staff for 
two years with ample opportunities for gaining practical experience in more than merely 
mechanical operations, and should then send the of them for two years to the School 
of Librari ip. During their absence the libraries would of course recruit other assistants 
to supply their place, who in turn, if satisfactory, should be sent to the School of Librarian- 
ship, and those who have been at the School should return in their places. There would, 
of course, have to be two vacancies to start from, but in a large system that is a very small 
matter. In the way suggested the libraries would be acquiring staffs which were praéticall 
trained in the first place and would understand everything that was being taught at the , 
and who, in addition, would have university training and the status which undoubtedly 
belongs to that. Se en ee eee 
that university school pupils would not displace them, we think one of the objections to 
the School would have passed. At present, of course, the objection is deeper ; it is the chief 
librarian who seems to avoid the school diplomate. On the other hand, there is the suggestion 
that anyone who has passed through the School is ipso facto a librarian and should have a 
high position ; that, of course, is not so. Ultimately he may have, but school training is 
only preliminary to ome we cos and more is required before a librarian can have a 
ible in a library of any co . We hope the point we have raised will 
have the coliideruien which we believe wo te desteves. = Rs 


* * * * * * 


Perhaps Mr. E. Hargreaves does not say the final word upon the question of graduates 
in libraries in the interesting littie article which we publish. All the arguments he advances 
are, of course, intended to apply to the public library, because no one would have the hardi- 
ness to suggest that graduates, in any circumstances, should be excluded from other types of 
library, especially from special libraries. Our writer puts the case very well, and perhaps 
all that can be said at this stage is that a degree is merely an educational qualification, and if 
supported by technical training it must be of undoubted value to its holder in libraries as 
in other walks of life. This article would seem to offer a peg on which to remark further 
upon the London School of Librarianship. It remains to be seen if Mr. Cowley will be able 
to induce any new attitude towards the school. Hitherto, as the recent Carnegie Report 

ints out, the Students of the school have found posts in all types of library except the 
municipal library. In the latter they are employed only to a very small degree. That indicates 
that something is wrong somewhere. We are not quite satisfied with the blunt statement 
that they are not employed in public libraries because the average public librarian, not himself 
a university man, naturally fears the competition of people who are, and thinks that the best 
way to prevent this is to close the door against them. That appears to be too . 
It may be that there is something wrong in the school end, although, so far as one can follow 
the syllabus, the training there is on all fours with that which is given for the Library 
Association di ; : 
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The controversy over the various ways in which men may enter the library profession, 
initiated in the Wilson Bulletin by Mr. James H. Wellard, has been continued in two subsequent 
numbers of that journal. An American librarian with English ce has out 
Te ee ae ee ellard. Mr. Henry A. 
S has written a balanced reasonable plea for mutual consideration ; and Mr. Frank 
Gar has written what is an acid rejoinder to the whole of Mr. Wellard’s ideas, but spoils 
it by an attack on the School of Librarianshi and the aspirations of its Students ; and he 

States, on what grounds we cannot imagine, the L.A. Diploma has been made easier to 
ae it with h ay of London University. We can assure our American friends that the 
British point of view in this controversy is that of Mr. Sharp, and we endorse his plea for 
courtesy one with another. We suppose jealousy will always exist in our profession, use 
it exists in every other. Listen to an ordinary furgeon when he speaks on the qucSion of 
the psycho-therapist, and what we mean will B be understood. Nevertheless, it is unusual for 
ee After all, we are members 
one with another and the attitude we are all working towards is one of co-operation. That 
must begin in the attitude towards each other personally as well as in the work we share, 
In this connection, it is interesting to learn that Mr. Sharp, whose experience as a teacher 
is equalled by few in length and intensity, has in the press a book entitled The Approach 
to Librarianship, which deals with the best mode of entering the profession and is also a very 
complete course on the Elementary Examination of the Library Association. 


* * * * * * 


On the whole libraries have come off better with their annual estimates for 1933-34 


than could have been hoped a few months sa Several report increased book appropriations, 
in most places salary cuts have been resto ud in 6 fd thay hts eiliaity Cas tame 


other than those in “ scaled ” ———- Recent advertisements of posts, however, show 
a tendency to offer salaries which are much less than ought now to be paid. 


af * * > * > 


The season of library reports is upon us. Those we have seen already have been well- 
illustrated examples of good work done. Some of the libraries, indeed, report that their issues 
have been considerably smaller in the past twelve months than hitherto. This we have 
already discussed as probably due to the increase in employment, the finer weather, and, in 
some cases, the undoubted co: ition of the two-penny library. The two-penny library i is 
a by-produé of the snobbery of our age as is well known to all public librarians ; but its 
rete we the arte d, erage 8) Aw oh ys at all). Reverting to 
the annual report itself, however, we are looking forward to the librarian who will give us 
an entirely new type of report, where the figures are set out in graphic form, and it is possible 
to see very rapidly, comprehensively and interestingly, the accomplishments of the service. 
There is always room for new ideas and effort in this dire@ion. 


. > - * * * 


Restatement, such as Mr. Howarth gives us, of the case for a co-operative bulletin, 
may be useful. Co-operation of every wise kind is to be encouraged, and in some matters 
librarians have succeeded well in working together. Whether or not they can in the matter 
Sided. Bor Aibors then dues nse nseuansdly imply note experiment was tried and 
failed. But failure then does not necessarily imply it now. pF Ae op e dhiytuapees 
Sines on Coasadsianiaunahion Abe: re its time. Mr. Howarth says some necessary 

oo librarianship. His assertion that “ fundamentals have been drifting ” is 
pr ve rightly or wrongly, and, if it be so, it is because certain methods of 
ont cna of dha copaues of Chotioma aah ox be ook aes sat aie 
of what some think to be nk tet ai ee 
“ui Dobe’ saad. Thor hows chown anndins, batts les patina foe oe eed 
them. 
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“A Co-operative Bulletin.” * 
By Recmatp Howartn, A.L.A. (Deputy Librarian, Warrington). 


IN turning our attention once more to the Library Bulletin we are re-opening a subje& which 
covers a very wide field of library aGtivity, and one which involves some intrinsic principles 
in our professional existence. A Bulletin inevitably refleé&s the aims methods 
of its producers, and obviously any idea of a bulletin compiled on co-operative lines connotes 
a certain uniformity in the basic policy and design of the Public Library service as a whole. 
In this paper I am more concerned with the economics and compilation of the bulletin, but 
I cannot altogether ignore this policy. 

Tip pecponl I wish. intoraee © ees that bee boon, eonmsively, saggeted s:medions 
times, but never, as far as I know, syStematically examined—v.e., the possibility of ili 
ond intiinn: Govan. 0 dental -tatene. 0 ealiotinanhetin tee oi Moonie, The economic side 
the argument is based on printing costs: the cost of produétion per copy decreases as the 
number printed increases. Is it possible to follow this diminishing figure on such a scale 
that the cost of a bulletin would be reasonable enough to bring it within the reach of all 
libraries—to be distributed free ? 

Secondly, would it be possible to compile a bulletin which would overcome the more 
important objections to such standard publications and, though published colleGtively, meet 
the needs of each library as a unit ? 

Now obviously, before working out such a problem, we must be agreed that a bulletin 
is both desirable and useful. My paper is largely built up on that as an hypothesis, 
but as the type of bulletin calculated to achieve definite results largely on the nature 
of this hypothesis, we must consider it briefly. 

The public library is very rapidly moving towards a time when the whole of its policy 
requires re-Statement. In some quarters, it seems to me, fundamentals have been drifting. 
We have got to re-establish a reasonable balance between cheap popularity and a sound 
cultural basis. This is something infinitely deeper than the question of the provision of 
popular fiction ; it is an intrinsic problem of the library as a social force. Personally, I am 
convinced that most of us have succeeded in the difficult task of first things first, 
and in spite of the tremendous demands made upon us by the oyment problem, 
maintained a wide cultural outlook. I believe that that cultural outh was not only the 
mainspring of our foundation but that it is still the very basis of our existence. I do not 
a ie OS 0 be tae 0 Sone apenas eee ee Ee 
bulletin can play a distin part in our cultural policy. The real aim of a successful bulletin 
mugt be oe wide sense. We may use the popular aspeé as a sugar coating, but 
no bulletin would be justified if it merely advertised the sugar and overlooked the pill. 

w cade Luneeetas (5) Pabiuday. “feo okt Bulletin as (1) Aids to readers, (2) Stimu- 

i ing i 3) Publicity. Its Prowse tmp I ripe tenn 
eases ee underStand the service and use it to the best advantage. 


uently the bulletin includes notes on additions, authors, subjeéts ; it indicates topics 
y that might usefully be followed up in books; it interests fresh, and stimulates 
fresh interests. We all know the value of display inside the brary—such display is, however, 
limited to the books left on the shelves. The bulletin serves to display without this peculiar 
a aietchichy earth & cae 
aspe& is one of considerable value. A really interesting bulletin with a 
wide dolstion 2 means of attracting a larger public. wg ged gence ight 4 
map, and when « Pui Library BoE oo! comtbnthned go sd public surely find it. 
Tul af covert old gseand could be well extended and discussed. But I am content 
to leave it at that. 


* Paper read before the L.A. North-Western Branch Meeting, at Darwen, 
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If such a carefully compiled bulletin can be so useful an adjuné to the library service 
why have we so few of them? Every librarian at one time or another muést have mma | 
considered the question, why have so few adopted the idea? The objections mainly 
under three headings: (1) Cost, (2) Time, (3) Difficulty. 

The wise librarian realises that it is manifestly absurd to push his wares, when the method 
used creates an expense which greatly affects the essential quality of his wares. First and 
foremost, the book-fund is necessarily sacred and expenses likely to cut into it must be 
avoided. 

The time faétor is even more important. It is probably this objection that decided many 
librarians against the bulletin. Most librarians are up against the problem of expanding service 
and lack of senior staff. Without doubt, many are already forced to spend far too much time 
in routine duties, and further outside demands are seriously encroaching on their time. The 
everyday demands of a busy system are insistent, and the  hibearian often finds it physically 
impossible to add the editing and compiling of a bulletin. 

Thirdly, many librarians realise that they are not heaven-born editors ! a polieding 
only a matter of writing interesting notes on current literature, the difficulty is in s i 
the bulletin as a whole. Contributors are too few and it is difficult to obtain sufficient variety. 
One interesting number would not be difficult to compile, but to maintain interest, a vital 
necessity, through three or four numbers a year, year in year out, is something of a problem. 

So far, then, we have the case for the bulletin as it presented itself to the librarian. The 
advantages, clearly recognisable, had to be ignored in face of some particularly pertinent 
objections. That the objections have y been considered too str is pane by the 
appearance of so few bulletins and vate raphy We i 

meet 


the objections squarely and generall then, I submit, we have a fundamentally 
sound case for the bulletin. The objections can be met in two ways: (1) by a considerable 


increase in the library revenue, (2) by co-operation. 

The first is ideal, but, unfortunately, out of the question at the moment. However, it is . 
possible to meet most of the objections by co-operative effort. 

Obviously in printing costs alone the saving is considerable. I have obtained reliable 
eStimates from two printers. These figures relate to the actual printing and do not 
take into account advertisement revenue. The cost is estimated on 100,000 copies. fonten 
in a national scheme the number printed would vastly exceed this ; if published 
then it may be approximately corre&.) Taking the average library bulletin, dens tok eo 
pipanegeia ag vay page would be {12 10s., which works out at 2s, 6d. per Per 

pen epee: So a town took 5,000 of a 24-page bulletin the cost w 
in. NOG tg Mg hee y—no advertisements. Uf io addition the 

general bulletin is wed as an inset into 8 pages of local matter (and that i the ideal aim a) 
ee ck hiding Pete Le the total cost of the 
complete. beutetie, © 90. FSS. 149° Sires. pmol Sinn 
1 matter only—there should be no difficulty, with a guaranteed 
obtaining 4 pages of local advertisements at 5 per page. Thus the advertisements 
balance the total costs ({20). In other w bulletin would be issued without aual 
cost to the library, ar ipedomper Asoo Reset opie 

You will note that I have completely ignored the advertising value of the 

uced bulletin. The circulation of this is limited only oy eee 
ibraries. It is obvious that this value (both special and 
circulation of 100,000, 250,000, or even more. y, I Sate na 
6 to 8 of the 24 pages to be used for advertisements, and the revenue from these I should 
use for editorial purposes. An editorial fee should be paid, for the work would necessitate 
considerable organisation ; and I should suggest that one prominent feature article be bought 
for each number to add to the general interest. Of course, if you want to be 
economical and cut the cost to the individual library, a more extensive use of the advertising 


- 
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space could, without doubt, make the journal even earn a profit. These figures are sufficient 
to show the economic soundness of the idea. 

The aétual compilation of such a bulletin would be no easy matter. It would require 
a very careful definition of policy and close organisation. Published on a national basis its 
editorial policy tepals be cogeeetied Uys peeaeeea ae appointed by the Library Association, 
or regionally by a sub-committee of the Regional Committee. A part-time editor would 
be een preferably a librarian and certainly a bookman, and paid a fee. The editor 
sdsuemge af « pooliog of dean; tha pages weell be seen soo paslione if oe poutine 

2 i ideas ; their w open to i 
er ee hs cecblicoer®: of catiocn emcees toot @ toate eal te Saal i 

A short time ago the L.A. “ thought that some of those admirable courses of reading 
issued by a number of public libraries, had far too limited a use, and that many more libraries 
would make use of them, if they were made readily available and issued from a central source.” 
This resulted in the publishing by the L.A. of leaflets of best books. One also remembers 
the, Taree Sit sn. conatent Conese of Senamennss jester Sa. es aabeeee: seven voces 
inStances will immediately be recalled. Without doubt these lists w of immense 
value given a wider circulation. The bulletin will also contain notes on the new books of 
the quarter, notes on interesting aspects of the library service and the like, in addition to 
featured articles. 

By a careful collation of existing library bulletins, publishers’ and booksellers’ magazines, 
and other Inerary journals, it should not be beyond the powers of the profesion to compile 
and issue an attractive bookish journal of its own. We should not be content by merely 
modelling on existing library bulletins. sees “pera ghee mb me ins, 
which maintain a fairly good general level. It is only the possibilities suggested by these 
bulletins that have occasioned my t. But they all originated in an attempt to expand 
and add interest to the book-list, and they have been, on the whole, hampered by the original 
model. In a tive bulletin we should, undoubtedly, adopt the more interesting 
features of existing ins, but Smith’s Book Window, Current Literature, and similar journals, 
should not be overlooked. 

This brings us naturally to certain objeGtions. Grant that the co-operative bulletin 
woulll gia tak poocions ObisGions of cc0 am teen, yor ic waieaihassanaeinein aimen 
in itself. 

Inevitably standardisation takes from the library bulletin what was always considered 
its principal virtue—i.¢., its intimate and personal connedtion with the individual library. 
It might aceon Sit, ten ering, belleniee 20k Sly cannes. 80 ae RI AES 
an interest in a particular library and its contents. The many little intimate details of service 
have always been noted anda personal a) engendered. If my idea of using the i 
bulletin as an inset into pages of cectuar lb adeamed, ia hide ania Alle The 
bulletin could be given individuality by these additional pages and its own cover, the cost 
besng. siene®. AgHEI>- These could be used for recent additions and all the local 
notes as requi aad dana, i I have here a journal issued gratis by the 
Warcingaen, Haves Comsnanns, It consists of a 24-page journal issued by the Central Council 
for Education inset in 8 of local matter, and named y “ Better Health.” 
A@ually these eight pages contain pages of advertisements which are the means of dis- 
tsineting. Se Join Some te ie ic at no cost to the Health Committee. Personally I 
do not like advertisements, but I not hesitate to use them if they make such a publica- 
tion i 


other important objections arise in the shape of reading lists, and book notes on 
itions. and y will, be argued that any list i ively 
ight easily contain many books not in stock in a particular library. This is one of the greatest 
dthulties fo be faced, andi was probably de toi that many previous efforts at co-operative 
book lists failed. We remember, probably, similar difficulties in providing books for -B.A, 
classes, and others, when tutors’ lists contained many books not in stock, and omitted many 
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important books we already possessed. But is this not rather the fault of the lists! Is the 
question so vitally important as would appear on the surface ? R 
As far as notes on new books are concerned I do not think it would be very difficult 
to confine these to the more y important books which will be found im pore) 
any public library. Book ion is much more thorough to-day, and in spite of di ies, 
much more catholic. We do get occasional shocks, of course. In a recent number 
of one of our professional journals an article on Regional Library Schemes gives food for 
thought. It states that regional headquarters had six demands for Wells’ Work, Wealth and 
se ee of Mankind before publication, and three for the Shaw-Terry Letters on the day of 
publication! If we take that as indicative of book-seleétion in even our smaller libraries we 
are obviously ing time in even thinking of co-operation. But | think we are justified, 
in these days, in iting book-seleétion with sufficient vitality to make the task of compiling 
quarterly notes on the more important books, quite a possibility. In lists and reading courses 
containing older books our regional schemes and the N.C.L. must not be overlooked. 
If a bulletin can create a real demand for a book selected as significant by a committee 
of librarians and bookmen, then there is every justification ed capar-y. the book. It all 
dissolves into a question of demand. The bulletin would itself to significant books, 


and if it creates a demand, that is all to the good. Surely that is what the medern public 
library most sincerely welcomes. Demands and more demands. Demands for moze and 
better books. Continuous, insistent demands. This is a sure sign of health. If a bulletin 
can foster this, it is at once justified. What is advanced as a fault becomes a virtue. Do not 
mistake my i I do not suppose for one minute that any bulletin can turn a demand 
for Edgar Wallace into more serious channels—but surely it is possible for it to create an 
additional demand of another character. If our bulletin is largely directed towards the popu- 


larisation of the best in the book-world the possible grievance of the library not possessing 
the books noted is completely discredited. y 

Books are nowadays becoming news. Even our ular press is meagan ing this, 
and moé& newspapers have their book page. Lan ante eltentan oF Caee Olas . cle 
and insistent demand for the significant in the book world, and it will create a demand 
wee ee library must supply. To many of the smaller public libraries it would be a 
fruitful guide to book-selection. 

This possibility of insistent demands is fascinating. Would that it were only possible 
for our library committees and councils to be constantly up against insistent and articulate 
demand. In the past we have been faced with the problem of popularising books by means 
of books on our shelves ; the books inside the library inevitably create their own,demands. 
Is it possible for us to widen the angle and create a desire for books, without as well as within ? 
Is it possible to make demands articulate by making them definite ? Is it possible to define 
and indicate the place of the Public Library in the new problems of leisure? Is it possible for 
us to create as vigorous an interest in our cultural eee ere Here 
is the place of our library bulletin—but for Heaven’s sake let us a better title than 
“ bulletin,” a hideous name used here for p of clarity only. 

Every public library in this country is experiencing additional demands, and 
not a single one has an uate book fund to meet them. This might have been a crippling 
disability, but in spite of it the library movement is s ing in its task. The 
is becoming book-conscious. In our towns ically 25 per cent. of 
are using public libraries, and even journals are realising the desire for books, by 
iving them away in efforts to attraét wider circulation. .Undou y, this book-consciousness 

been largely fostered by the public library. But whilst we have UA poder Mee 
outside our doors our task is only beginning. We have still to create further ; to 
give what direction we can to ing. One of our most potent weapons, both from. the 
point of view of publicity and development, would be an attraétive library journal, 
CE EE ey I Tr ee 

libraries. : 
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THE LIBRARY WORLD 
In Defence of the Future. 


By BE. Harcreaves, F.L.A. (Leeds Public Libraries). 


A STERN but jealous rearguard action is being ye to-day by many of the library profession 
spine what has been ewe “ the invasion ” of the graduates. We all know the story of 
te, and perhaps some of us may see a similarity in this fight against the inevitable. 

What heibliny moecaient wes ints infncy we sre well woe toe quae piel 
senpuns oft low teat ePetaedicns We have honoured their names and their work, 
but we have not been prevented from raising the educational standard demanded of librarians 
to-day. Examinations, increasingly difficult, are conducted by the Library Association and 
the pobesssion of the School Cert te is a minimum qualifying standard. Now the 

t of this educational policy has been opposed all along the line by le of similar 
mentality to those who, to-day, oppose the entry of graduates into our profession—and for 
a similar reason—fear. If we believe sincerely that our profession is of the vast importance 
which we are never tired of announcing then we should be anxious for it to be composed of 
the best qualified men. Who are the best qualified men ? 

By our own aétions we have shown we believe a certain standard of educational 
attainment is desirable. Can it be supposed then that possession of the School Certificate 
pt aa are or Standard ? In these days of increasing educational facilities and 

quent rise in the general level of education, must we, who administer one branch of 
pew » be left behind ? All that the School Certificate can be said to testify is that 
the holder is probably not mentally deficient. In the other “ learned ” professions a university 
education is practically essential, and if librarians are to be leaders in the intelletual life of the 

ity they must at least be as well educated as those they lead. 

The entry of graduates into the library profession is long overdue in our larger reference 
libraries at least. These nts are used by large numbers of students and research 
workers and it is right that librarians and their senior assistants in such departments should 
‘be able to assist these seekers after truth with real ability. It is not the greater 
of the gtaduate which is required, but rather his trained mind. I personally shall always 
thankful that I had the opportunity of serving under a graduate in such a department. 

In other departments of the library graduates may be less essential at the present time, 
but I have no doubt that in the future, however dim, they will be playing their part there. 
It does not follow from this that a graduate may prove the best head of a department or a 
system. The necessary qualifications of librarians who are to administer library systems are 
hardly academic. It appears indeed that such a librarian is to-day, first a business man and 
only secondly a librarian in the true sense of the word. He must be praétical rather than 
scholastic. 


It is often said that graduates as a class are not practical men, and there is probably some 
justification for this. If there is, then we need not fear, we who have no , providing 
of course that we ourselves are practical. Most of those who attack the uate on this or 
that ground, however, fail to examine themselves in a similar li , 

Telestas recently summed up the general attitude of the on this matter. “ We 
do not seek,” he said, “te wl Oh ie OF iusteaiar le Ore rofession 
(1) “They uct te the bomeas'end aot amar tala; (a) No wana einmatte pio degre 
Sekai” thaelaed-te-altaes seeada dial oe tagsiel the ta cake 

“ Peovided in ccher words thet we ignoce the fat that « ginieans is a graduate. 

If we take these statements literally then we are to expec the graduate to start as a junior 
assistant whose chief duties are issuing books, stamping and labelling, etc. Perhaps such 
indignity is hardly intended, but too much emphasis is laid on the routine side of library work 
and its in library training. An intelligent junior can learn everything of the routine side 
of all li departments in two or three months. While I do not for one moment 
that a graduate as such should Start at the top, I do think it is that he should be 
expeéted to start at the bottom. After all he is probably 22 or 23, intelligent, cultured, with 
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a knowledge of research methods and literature. Is it right that he should Start at 
the bottom? He is not, of course, to toa man of similar who has 
served his apprenticeship in the library ion, for the post, iotiance, of beans ibtacian. 
For iali work conneéted say with research, he is, on the other hand, probably more 
desi Rageed. mam be peid 8o a dageen, beat tn a inde elie died. a ada ana i 
are equal. 

“Lonen based © Wtheasian apy tone 0: dogpacmit ea tltasih ot Goheals It is, I 
this sort of ridiculous attitude, caused as a rule by jealousy, which is at the back of a lot 
the opposition. Let us get rid of it and judge the graduate on his merits. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
Well, since you ask me, I will write you a letter. 
MEMORIES. 

A certain shock of the transience of things came over me in reading the 
which came to my desk last week. In it Mr. Stanley Jast gives some recollections 
Association, but especially of Tedder and MacAlister. These may be i 
pee eevee ets ang pent es yt mS 
value his work would have him I wish you, or someone who 


energise him into writing the so-much-to-be-desired history of the Li 

What Jaét says here of Tedder and MacAlister gives us a taste of what he could do if 
down definitely to produce the history that is now talked about. He has held i 
in the Association, has been a member since 1892 and therefore in the life-time 

every one of the founders of the Association, and he has served on the Council 


aety yonee. Ir 1s THE = i ws 
the history was written. Day gives place to day very rapidly, those who 

fit hand lefoxtuation of the petsonalitios and béle 6f Gar Seeudens gto, tek, Seles 
year. I am not a croaking raven when I su that the oldest members might now be 
upon to help with this work. Who can tell the tale for Mr. Jast of these earliest days? Of 
the original members only one is left, Lawrence Inkster, whom a few weeks ago I met looking 
well and happy, walking thoughtfully along one of the Bournemouth roads near his home. 
He, I am sure, would tell what he remembers, and tell it well. 


Tus Op BriGape. 

On thinking this over, I ran through an old number of the Library Association Year Book 
in order to find out who remained from the seventies and eighties. Alas, none from the 
seventies ; but from the eighties we have the following Londoners (with the names of the 
libraries they served for many years) :— 

1881 Thomas 
1883 
1884 
1887 


Butler Wood, Bradford. 
1888 Hew Morrison, Edinburgh. 
W. T. Beeston, Wolverhampton. 


- 
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the memory-holders to librarians, but there were others who might still 
aa denne record. The men of the nineties, of course, will remember such men 
as Richard Garnett, J. D. Brown, the two Barretts (father and son) of Glasgow and Fulham, 
Cowell of Liverpool, F. A. K. Wright of Plymouth, Herbert Jones, Frank Pacy, Lyster of the 

Irish National Library, ee , Folkard of Wigan, and the doughty 
; Moon, and others*; they will remember the 
pe Spee y when he was a young man and 
among remember the foundation of the 
| Mecualatiade ical eh thostunmaa tne ted tetas beaeet dea anaieonent 

food Gaaiiiio snd sabapanaiane ap 

I remember Mr. Evan G. Rees telling me that when a junior assistant, he went into the 
Guildhall where he was allowed to see, and for a few moments to listen to, the members 
assembled at the first conference of librarians in London, 1877. (1 think I am right in this.) 
Mr. Evan G. Rees was chairman of the Library Assistants’ Association, and the senior sub- 
librarian at Westminster. Westminster was in close touch with the library movement through- 
out, and the present chief librarian, Mr. R. B. Wood, ceuld no doubt give information of great 
interest if he were to go over his memories. Certainly Mr. Rees should be sought out and 
his views obtained. 

The mention of Dr. Guppy’s name of course brings before us another man. who might 
contribute materially to this history. He was librarian of Sion College Li , he was a most 
inspi editor of the Library Association Record, ore Se os iography which 
tse fac esl be until those of Mr. Esdaile’s, even if (Mr. Esdaile will pardon 

ng. There are ny of w who younger days. 
of us much later on the scene 


he stood to inform 

him. I cam remember Mr. Sa i i missing 

badly, castigating the Council of "L.A. and especially the London members of it, in a way 

panna Ay sas hepa Peo; Hobe £ I remember at Hanover Square that MacAlister 
audience how a cinema worked, and also later gave them a demonstra- 

tion of the epidi which was a totally new instrument. It seems only 

MacAlister was p of the Library Association. tn apgnd > oe thee 

me gh eamh My ae 

courage to obey. I can hearing, too, that told che to stop 

to do something, and even threatened to rage if they would ot give im power to negocat 

with University College sbout a libeary school bir Aghios apy hang Sys 

be true, but it is in with MacAlister’s character ee. Loneley & aes the Library 

Association council of those days was a talking machine which never by any chance came 


* A reader at my library has recently requefted that we instal the indicator so that he could find his novels 
more quickly. Is this unique in 1934? 
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to any substantial decision. Its Council meeting lasted about five hours! A few persons did 
all the work that mattered. It was largely because of this characteristic that these Letters on 
Our Affairs were commenced by Zenodotus in 1914. They were, and have since been, the 
outstanding criticisms of modern library doings. That, however, is by the way, 

To return to our subjed. 





WHAT A GENERAL MEETING 
that was, when the publishers, marshalled with the booksellers, suddenly flung their net books 
system—not the net books agreement of to-day—at the library world. 1 remember Alderman 
Keay of Eastbourne, who was the chairman of the Booksellers’ Association, facing up to the 
meeting at Hanover Square and telling us that he had plenty of courage but that no library 
in future was going to get discount whatsoever on net books. Thus, at one-stroke of a 
pen, the booksellers robbed libraries of one-third of their book fund. 

We had a variety of schemes, do you not remember ? to overcome the net books system ; 
we were going to establish our own publishing system ; we were going to buy nothing but 
second-hand books ; we were going to do many things, all of which we have no power to do. 
That was one memory. Much later, ofcourse, there was the fight for registration initiated by 
Mr. Jast and his then deputy, Mr. Sayers, neither of whom, I notice, is mentioned in this 
conneétion in the calendar in the Library Association Year Book ; but of course it was to them 
that we owe the modern registration system, and indeed Mr. Jagt at one time regarded it as the 
principal work of his secretariat. There might be a chapter on s 

THe WANDERINGS OF THE Lrprary ASSOCIATION 
Soom ee often: da: Wihincdeatio: SRetss SIs Ger et ern See ene een are 
we were happily situated but somewhat crowded, on to Westminster Public Library (St. 
George’s), then to Bloomsbury Square, and then to Bedford Square; and there isthe more 
immediate romance of Chaucer House; where librarians for the first time came together in 
absolute unanimity to build a home of their own—of course with substantial help. 

Of course Frank Pacy did write some reminiscences of the Library Association which 
were printed for the Jubilee Conference at Edinburgh. They were, however, so coloured by 
his own personality—and he had very strong likes and dislikes—that pees = Aten 
not interest him were left out of the pi€ture entirely (— This individualism is 
not objectionable and his paper is excellent reading, but of course it is not a history of the 
Library Association, and, as he was the honorary secretary, it was not the hi that he 
should have written. Pacy was otherwise very typical of the older librarians. were 
tremendous autocrats ; their assistants trembled before them. Seipermetar ft hare 
in their ways, and with the later men, such as J. D. Brown and Mr. Jas , new 
feeling of relationship between staff and chief came into force which has changed the whole 
ice of one ect. There was a time when assistants who made a suggestion were told to mind 
their own business. What those chiefs would think of the hot-air amongst the democratic staffs 
of to-day I dare scarce imagine. That, again, is by the way. 

But this history, Callimachus, could be a most attraétive affair, if those who write it were 
frank, atid anecdotal tnd dared to speak the troth ahoue Ge Gall They were not all great or 
good or wise or unselfish ; nor were they all scholars, and some even as business men were 
bad ; but I doubt if any profession has had in it more enthusiasm, self-sacrifice, courage and 
idealism, more hip and more of the saving grace of humour. May it be written 
soon. Bene et me dilige! HECAT Us. 


See the L.A. Record, Jan., 1906, where Mr. Prideaux raised the question of a register, and at the meeting 
Mr. Sayers magdhed Pe eke moon »&L.A., M.L.A,, F.L.A., whichis now adopted, pure was 


not approved by the mecting or by Mr. Prideaux. ¥ ~. 


[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Lerrans on Our Arrarrs.” 
—Editer, Tue Lrsrary Wor.p.] 
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then Steel Bookstacks solve two of the most serious sey in 
a namely, risk of fire and economy of 

agen S-dnieec teres reaiy, bus a binen ees hem lat Bet 

by, wooden equipment will soon destroy them. Steel Shelving in- 

creases the capacity of the stack room by a considerable percentage. 


The Roneo Company was the first in England to Seoeeiier paiies Steel 
Library Equipment on a large scale, and to-day holds premi 

having at Romford, Essex, the largest factory of its Pind, yh 
equipped for the manufacture of such work. 
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Obituary 

We regret to announce the death, on May 
28th, of Mr. Edward Higginson (Librarian-in- 
Charge, Reference Dept.), Preston Public 
Libraries. Mr. Higginson had been a member 
of the Preston Libraries Staff since July, 1894. 


Personal News 


Mr. R. W. Lynn, Direétor of the Public 
Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery, Bootle, 
to be Borough Librarian and Curator of the 
Williamson Art Gallery, Birkenhead. - 


Mr. F. Higenbottam, Chief Assistant, 
Burton-on-Trent, to be a Senior Assistant in 
the Bootle Libraries. 


Mr. A. Jones to be Junior Assistant, 
Bootle. 


Mr. John Stuffins, F.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian, Scarborough Public Library, to be 
Borough Librarian, Nuneaton. 


Miss Marjorie Brown (age 18), School 
Certificate Matriculation Board, 18 months’ 
service Boots Ltd. Central ing Library, 
Manchester, to be Junior Assigtant, Altrincham 
Public Libraries. 

Miss Alice Joan Stock (age 17), School 
Certificate Northern Universities Joint 
Matriculation Board, to be Junior Assistant, 
Altrincham Public Libraries. 

Miss Muriel Sheldon, Fourth Assistant, 
Altrincham Public Libraries, retires on her 
marriage after 10 years’ service. 

Miss W. E. Warwick, Assistant, Birming- 
ham Public Libraries, retires on marriage. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tus Lapnany Woarp — 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional ft 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the ial Offices not later than the 
fir ft of each month.] 


ALTRINCHAM. — Numbers two and 


three of the Altrincham Monthly Circular, the 
a & . Publi 


official journal of the Altrincham 
Libraries and Museums, contain some 
general articles. It is a pity that lists of addi- 
tions to the Libraries are not given. The list 
of what services the library shows that 


- 
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Ready in Julyf 


To be issued shortly at \S/- by 
Shaw Publishing Co. Ltd. 
6 Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4 


THE AUTHOR’S & WRITER’S 
WHO’S WHO 


The first complete and ee apg Bare Mme Bio- 
i Register, and Editor's, 

Lipenrian’s uide to the Works and Specialised 
Subjects of all contemporary Writers. 


Published in co-operation with the leading Literary 
and Journalistic Associations and an Advisory 
Committee of eminent Authors and Editors. 
a ny IP 15,000 Biogra of 
ie sthade; Sitade and J ists, and 
poe se Ofertoce Baek Entries relative to Ne and 
Periodicals, Publishers, and Libraries, in addition toa 
comprehensive series of essential Service Features. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY LIBRARY 


You should reserve now to secure your copy 
of the limited 1934 Edition at the } gen pre- 
publication price of [2/6 net. C.0.D. post free 











BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED QUARTERLY 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND DUBLIN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 





The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, cach volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 


SUBSCRIPTION 30/- NET PER ANNUM, POST [REE 
Either in 4 Quarterly Parts, or as a cloth bound Annual Volume 


Vol 31 Part 2, im the Press for Publication early in Jume 
Complete Bound Volume for Auction Season 1932-33 (Vol 30) now ready 
Aprty ror Prospecrus ro— 
HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 
(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 


39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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CROYDON.—ZIn the -June Readers’ 
Index, the bulletin of the don Public 
Libraries, is a further article on “Croydon 
Homes of the Past,” by Clarence G. Paget. 

DERBY.—The second number of the 
Derby Public Libraries Book List gives an 
excellent list of new books added to the 
library. It is well printed and has no advertise- 
ments, Surely almost a record in fecent new 
bulletins. It is oe to note that an 
exhibition of the works o wage of Derby, 
the great painter, will be at the Art 
Gallery, Derby, in the Autumn. 

GATESHEAD.—Mr. John Okxberry, 
Chairman of the Books and House Com- 
mittee, Gateshead, has received the honour of 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in recog- 
nition of his work for the Newcaétle Society 
of Antiquaries. 

HENDON.—From Hendon Public Lib- 
raries come two interesting and tasteful 
reading lists—firstly on “ Cruising?” and 
secondly “Books You May Have Over- 
looked,” and also a brief leaflet on the services 
offered by the libraries. 

HORNSEY.—In the Book Liff of the 
Hornsey Public Libraries for April is a good 
lift of books on, travel in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. The libraries has 
issued the 1933-34 annual sele& list of Beff 
Books for Boys and Girls. 

LONDON (Pulham).—‘ Some Seven- 
teenth Century Notabilities in Fulham’s His- 
tory ” is the subje& of an article in the Fulham’s 
Readers’ Guide for April. 

RUGBY.—From Rugby comes an attrac- 
tive list of new books. The arrangement is 
roughly according to the Dewey Decimal 


WALTHAMSTOW.—A very interesting 
exhibition of the work of William Morris is 
now being held at the Walthamstow Museum 
in commemoration of the century of his birth. 
Walthamftow was, of course, the birthplace of 
Morris. A useful volume of iations of 
Morris has been published by Centenary 
Committee, 


WILLESDEN.—Reading, the bulletin of 
the Willesden Public yom wes par- 
ats eet ae to the 
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to avail themselves of the resources of the Reference 
Library, which are at présent rather A small 
Se s in this depart- 
ment was published during the year. 


Cotumsra.—Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees and: the Librarian of the Public 
Library of the Distri& of Columbia, 1933. 
Librarian, George F. Bowerman. Popula- 
tion serveds:2495,000. Stock, 441,278. 
Additions, 48,585. Withdrawals, 27,294. 
Issues: 1,402,841; Juvenile, 1,227,876 ; 
sy 478,315. Borrowers, 116,844. 

The Li attivities in the Distri& of Columbia 
through 256 agencies. These include 
a central li , 4 branch ae sub-branch libraries, 
and 215 sc "Sad collége’ Mecaries. The Central 
library which was built over thirty years ago is now 
wholly inadequate to meet the growing demands made 
upon ke and proposals for its nodertiteation and exten- 
sion’ have been put forward. Plans for additional 
branch libraries are also in hand. In spite of many 
obétacles, not the least of which was the cutting of the 
book fund, a highly successful year’s work was achieved. 
The home circulation increased by the huge total of 
365,780 volumes, or 16 per cent. over the previous 
year. The growth of the service is even more Striking 
when compared with the year 1929. Since then the 

of readers shows an increase of 61 per 

., and a gain in circulation of 68 per cent. Many 

f works show very large i ——- 
of the 

“i 


the hatd times, the Librarian adds that they want to 
hold all their readers and to add also to their 
nutibers ; but*to do so there is need for more books, 


a larger staff, and mote library agencies. 

Hove Public Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery —41st Annual Report. Librarian 
and Curator, John Wm. Lister. Population, 
36,180. Stock: Lending, 32,838 ; 
ence, 16,555. Additions, 2,557. With- 
drawals, 1,962. Issues: Lending, 202,294 ; 
Reference, 17,594; open shelves, 58,560; 
Children, 41,462. Borrowers, 7,897; extra 
tickets, 3,374. 

On the whole the work of the pagt year has been 
fairly satisfatory. Some ts have reported 
increased aétivities while have not been so 


are admini 











ENTIRELY NEW NOVEL 7/6 net 


(by post, 8/-) 
By MAURICE WALSH 


Author of 
“* The Key Above the Door,’ “* Binckoock’s Feather,”’ otc. 


The Road to Nowhere 


The map knows it not, but with Maurice Walsh as guide you can 
set out on The Read to Nowhere with the foreknowledge that he 





Kesry setting with & Sept, 

role. Readers of “ While 

appearance of an old friend in 

Coffey and his fellow-tinkers “ The Raed ae 

some of the most original and entertaining figures in all Irish 
fiction. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lid. 


38 SOHO SQUARE LONDON, W.1; and 
11 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 








Port ExizasEern, South Africa.—Public Lib- 
rary 8sth Annual Report, 193 3.—Liébrarian, 
Fred. W. Cooper. Stock, 64,323. Addi- 
tions, 2,250. Withdrawals, 718. Issues, 
215,001. Subscribers, 2,404. Subscrip- 
tions received, £2,738. 

The committee express their approval at the con- 
tinued eomaey of the library. 

no important dev 

year was one of peas me poster 

Stantial reduétion in the 

ment and the City Council, a reasonable 

books was maintained, assisting 

retain their interest in the library. The i 

tion of the finances of the country warrant the 

(ns shes thin. pene loliteas dan eth epeecnoer atte 

grants. A slight fall, chiefly in the fidtion class, . in the 

total circulation was recorded, although the majority 
of dave sowed Someta '2 new subscribers were 


PortsMouTH Public Libraries and Museum.— 
49th Annual rt. City Librarian and 
Curator, james » M.A, F.L.A. Popu- 
lation, 249,288. Rate, 1.344, Income from 
Rate, {9,186. Stock: Lending, 34,320; 
Reference, 12,580; Branches, 53,075. Ad- 





ditions, 7,294. Withdrawals, 10,660. Issues: 

Lending, 142,278 ; Children, 32,218 ; Refer- 
ence, 37,354; open shelves, 49,648 ; 
Branches, 498,962; Branches, Children, 
1455297: Borrowers, 33,183 ; extra tickets, 
14,450. }- 

Another advance in the development of the 
library system was the establishment of a delivery Station 
asa arrangement until the building of a new 
branch for the Cosham distri&. So far the figures prove 
that it is doing useful work. The total circulation for 
the past year reached 79,493 more than in the year 
previous, flay acy iy Lc a: Fay Bee pir ong 

t. latter figure is good when it 
Seed cnt daa aindieien of the department is 
by 1,447 volumes than last gee 
borrowers were enrolled. The bindery dealt with a 
very large number of items, including nearly 5,000 
books rebound. The High Street Museum was closed 
for about three and a half months in oe 
mencement might be made on the work extending 
the building to include the newly established Portrait 
Gallery. cost of this valuable addition to the 
libraries is being borne by Miss A. E. F. Bashford. 


Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep BARLow. 


Tue purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of 
important books, re ora onary to show to 
what degree, if any, they have revised. 
My experience is that librarians find this infor- 
mation difficult to obtain as a rule. 
a Ceragapeneiceme ne — 
1934. Pitman, 
atade Oo nah te eenoein 
pages on the training of welders, and about forty pages 
of examination questions. 
Barser (J. B.) and Arxmson (George) Lake- 
land Passes. I//us. Map. 1934. Warne. 2s. 6d. 

Some new ilhustrations and matter have been added 
to the edition of 1927, which has been reprinted several 
times. 

Baar (J. R.) and Borron (D. J.) Principles of 

2. 1934. Pitman, 21s. 

As theré has been no revision of the first edition 
of 1908 until now it has been found necessary to 
re-write most of the book, and where the original text 
me on gy 

t into line t ’ 
ssapeet Gs took tiatie de te. om 
Brown (R. N. Rudmose) The Principles of 
Economic Geography. Ed. 3. 1934. 
Pitman, 6s. 
‘The Matistical data of the fir edition of 1920 has 


Aidt 
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pore oe ee 
Cuatrerton (B. K.) — Tiana’ Pilot. 
Plans. Ed. 2. 1934. Hurét and Blackett, 
218. 
“ Revisions in the = 
to rewrite a umber eee esl popes es 


lentine) The Matter and Method 
of Teaching. Ed. 3. 1934. 


ay ya Pap lee ade oy oe 
crate nner = 
Ross (J. H.) Life of Napoleon I. Hlus., port. : 
—— 1934. Bell, tos. 
ve peice ta pie: There are now added — 
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twenty-two of Napoleon’s diéa and 

partes, 

Wence (F. J. M.) Brown’s Flags and Funnels 
of British Foreign Steamship Com- 


Book-Selection Guide 
A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Lrprary LireRATuRE, *921-1932.—A 


ment to ! vhy of 
Economy, 1876-1920 viled the 
Junior Members Rr . [able the 
American Li As ciation, under the 
of Lucile M. Morsch. 8vo, 
cloth, X., 430. i , American 

Library iation, 1934. $10.00 
The compilers of this work have laid the library 

1 under _ i i 

in his Biblography 


a ae i 

these years. Students workers in the library 
oo their research work made ecasier by this 
volume, 


RANGANATHAN (S. R.) Classified Catalo 
Code. With « Foreword by W. Brim 
Smith. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv., 292. London, 
Goldston, 1934. ros. 6d. net. 

this work is intended mainly for the use 
of dian Hieorlone there are several seétions which 

Meet meter ee ce ohn . The trans- 


literation i languages the rules for 
the indexing Indian names will be of consider- 
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Dust is a menace to health 
get rid of it by using 


LAYOLINE’ 


‘LAYOLINE’ is a specially compounded 
ising, saves time 
and ensures healthy * 













Country prices proportionate to distance. 
For Lavatories and all Sanitary purposes, use 
Layoline Fluid Disinfectants, 

5 Gallon drums 15/- Carriage Paid. 


LAYOLINE CO. LTD. 


DEAN STREET, FETTER LANE 


it deals. was a librarian, an author, a teacher, 
and he had a lovable personality. His for the 
Prussian State Library, and indeed for German 
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taries and author of the well-known monog: 

The new edition is considerably 
and is rendered more interesting by the reproduétion 
of several portraits. We cannot however agree that 
the arrangement of the editions undet the editors is 
satisfaétory. Most of these editors are of little impor- 
tance and « Mri chronological arrangement would 
enable any edition to be nd without difficulty. 


In any case a chronological index should have been 
added. 


Baxter (E. B.) National Flags. With Air- 
craft Markings, Calendar of Days for 
hoisting National Flags, and Colour Keys for 
Ready Identification. Including Colour 
Plates of National Flags and Aircraft 
Markings. Illustrated. 8vo, ek ng St be 
172, London, Warne, 1934. net. 

The. growing importance of Civil at Military 

Aircraft with their digtinétive national markings has 

made all previous Flag-books out of date. These mark- 

ings are included in the present volume, together with 
the very latest ipformation:on the various mational 
flags of the world. 


Bextoc (Hilaire) James the Second. Frontis. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 304. London, Faber, New 
Edition, Rose and Crown Library, 1934. 
58. met. 

Adds yet another to Mr. Belloc’s long series of 
brilliant historical studies. The last of the Stuart kings 
was the founder of the English Navy and the last 
monarch to — to tule England without a Parlia- 
ment, a faét which ranks him of considerable impor- 
tance to the student of constitutional history. 


BLuMBERG (Major Henry D’A.) and BLUMBERG 
(Gustav D’A.) Prose and Poetry. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 222. London, Williams and 
Norgate. 1934. 6s. net. 

Hungarian Literature, although considerable in 
quantity and rich in merit, is comparatively till 
unknown to the English. Perhaps scle€tions 
from the literary work of two sons of an Hungarian 
patriot who fled to England and later became naturalised, 
will inspire some, if not to read the classical Hungarian 
authors in the original, at least to read them in the few 
translations available. . 


Cuesrerton (G. K.) Chaucer. 8vo, cloth, 
. 302. London, Faber. New Edition. 
ose and Crown Library, 1934. 55. net. 
Chaucer is Still unfortunately a closed book to 

most readers without at least some academic training. 

We hope that this study of him against the bac 

of contemporary life, a Study written with Mr. 

ton’s customary gusto and brilliance, will lead aaa 

to the Contiess, Tabs. To the more ral reader 

it is a very account of medieval England in its 

most typical period. 


- 





CrarKe (Carlo F. a alptana) amenninsite 


Greyhound Racing Comprehensive and 

Popular Survey of Britain’s Latest Sport. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii, 140. 

London, Methuen, 1934. §S. met. 
information as to the organisation of the sport, with 
the official rules, also the ing, feeding and treat- 
ment of the greyhound, especially 1 the owner-breeder 
ona scale, 

Eppy (Sherwood) Russia To-day. What Can 
We Learn from.It? 8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 316. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1934. 10s; 6d, 
net. 

The author has known Russia i for the 
tndidimaene of i 


» denial of 


aren case foremepeete die peers ec wen ees 
has done more in the last five years than Europe end 
America in the last fifty. 

Fextowes (Gordon) They Took Me for a 
Ride. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. London, 


aroused a great deal of horror and indignation. 
HoLianp (Clive) In and About the Mediter- 


to make it a very pleasant account of the 

countries apart from the travel interest. 

Houxzzy (Julian) Scientific Research and Social 
Needs. With an Introduétory Chapter 
by Sir William Bragg, F.R.S., and Discus- 
sions with Professor H. , Sit Thomas 
Barlow, K.B.E., and Professor P. M. &. 
Blackett, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xvi., 288. London, Watts, 1934. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Whither is Science leading us, to some Wellsian 

















MASTERPIECES IN CoLouR SERIEs : 
Bary I. W. jem pees 
) Augustus pp. 78. 

(T. W.) Van Gogh. pp. 78. 

(H. Granville) Vermeer. pp. 80. 
alan 8vo, cloth. n, Nelson, 
(1934). a volume. 

heated Souaee of aoe 


value. ean cae 

ats ice of sence vib fe bad 
necessary to add that the four just are quite 
up to Standard. Librarians must not fail to them to 


oorE (Kathleen) and McEwen essic) A 
piace History of Canada. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 104. 48 colour plates. 
Nason, (1934). 10s. 6d. net. 


and children. 
Traonas &: ee Ereive) The Rise and Growth of 
Joint Stock ing. Volume I. (Britain 
to 1860).. 8vo, » Pp. viii., 690. Lon- 


“fa, — 1934. 208. net. 
stance of this work cannot be ignored. 
ied ee we hase Volume I. 


containing 690 and 
dealing with the first sing pa ho 
the Hiory of Joine Seo 


subje& historically and ch y. 
has the intention of entering the g Ph vate Sn 
should do so without roe Poa these pages which 
cannot fail to give him ape gets into a stupendous system. 
The appendices alone, which there are fourteen, 


to be , 

scntnndy.ak Gta dinele ia. 4 nerenee but we 

wish it the success it deserves and await the completion 

with interest. 

Unwin (Stanley) and Srorr (Severn) Two 
Young Men See the World. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 510. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1934. 16s. net. 

Twenty years ago the joint authors made this 


oStensibly Study conditions 
cn le yg fib Fr However, So gom ge 
to. have as many adventures of the milder sort to 
make as‘ many acute arid interesting observations on 
lide 6 toa Of te aveage globe trotters. Mr. Stanley 


lishing well known for his works on pub- 
ng tn inde wae, and hone il to 
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MUSIC 


Musical Literature 
Old & Rare, Second-hand & New 


HAROLD REEVES occu an jue 
position in the ee Senta ot 
pitine ri ag he er ae 
en to the su usic, 
Second-hand and New, and Books on 
Music and Musicians in all languages. 
BIT The following Cc 
show ti oe ee 
Sallie ond cite eet ead hoe 
No. 114. Standard Music Text - Books. 


No, 112. Books on Music and Musicians, 
NO. 107. Old and Rare interesting Musical 


Works. 
No, 100. Miniature Scores of Standard 
Classical and Modern Orchestral 


Works. A list of over 1,000. 
No, 98. Books on Musical Instruments. 


HAROLD REEVES 
210 Shaftesbury Avenue, London 
ENGLAND Wc2 


~~ Books despatched 
all parts of the world 














FICTION. 
Lanpa (Gertrude and M. J.) Kitty Villareal. 
An Historical Romance. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 344. London, Denis Archer, 1934. 


7s. 6d, net. 
The first Anglu-Jewish historical novel by an 
Anglo-Jewish writer. It is not a “ Jew Stiss ”* but is a a 


sound piece of historical fiétion. 

LaYLAND-Barratr (F.) Ann Kembal. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1934. 78. 6d. net. ; 

Ann Kembal had a horrid reputation. To cross 
her path was , to cross her tip omen 
FATAL (em i with capitals), and in (pre. 
sumably) Saeed ee oe ee death. 
— ieutif upon her peatical inahaed: who was an 
ordinary Manchester business man of middle age, it 
(the aura) “touched’’ his senses as a very palpable 
atmosphere. A thriller if there ever was one. 
MACNAUGHTAN (Richard) The Preparatory 

School Murder. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Bq 
London, Fenland Press, 1934. 7s 

This is an excellent detective poh The schoo! 

aw is not overdone and a sche is 


effective. 

MaGarsHACk (David) Big Ben Strikes.Eleven. 
A Marder Story for ey AE I 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 362. London, ; 
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1934. 73. 6d. met. 
a conan ae inet of Superintendent 
no 
into the murder Sir Robert Boniface 
ee Ee IE RR en Pm y wyllen! 
jn 0. pene Dave Game & oe Seay «ae 
moment, and even then will come as 
a surprise. 
Manners-Surron (D.) Black God. A story 
of the Congo. ‘aoa a pp. 264. Lon- 


ns. » Langmens Capen, I 6d. — 
aory of the the contadl of en 
with ‘Cailuation borderland forms an 
background for the yarn. 
Morrrao (R. H.) s. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 


pp. .314. London, Murray, 1934. 7s. 6d. 

net. 

This is a story of at the seaside 
cold in the snthor' iakiedble Style. Why he called 
his boarding house (and hence his novel) aren | 
ing a name, it is for him to say, but once 
come a doch en aap chat oo niane aan 
comic homes of old ladies who knit and old gentlemen 
whe cope Deke Fae Oe one of Tae we find a 
readable tale full of interesting charaéter development. 
Rerp (Forrest) Brian Westby. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

pp. 298. London, Faber, 1934. 7s. 6d, net, 

‘A ®ory of a divorce and the rth of a son after 
the tion of the parents. Later the father meets 
the boy and the plot turns upon their relationship. 
Ruswron (Charles) Another Crime. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1934. 


from a f-pot, and usual , the lover of 
thrills will be quite happy until he reaches page 312. 
SHotoxuov (Mikhail) And Quiet Flows the 
Don. Translated from the Russian b 
Stephen Garry. 8vo, cloth, pp. 756. 
London, Putnam, 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 
gy ee pO hen 
—- oe rough peace, war 


ae favourable mys thoroughly 

pte vi comment it 

daevens. 

Smvciarr (U pes) I, Governor of California 
and How I Ended Dh ge A true Story 


of the future, wae ae 3 ee London, 


Suri (Thome) The Night Lie ofthe Go 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 408. London, Barker, 
7s. 6d. net, 








‘ 


SuTHERLAND (William) Death Rides the Air 
Line. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 288. London, 
Arrowsmith, 1934. 73. net. 


Wison (Cherry) Black Wing’s Rider. Cr. 


8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Ward Lock, 
1934. 38. 6 net. 
Horse up to date. Bloodstock breeders 
PY peg Lots of action. 
JUVENILE. 
BaiceGs (Barbara) Some Other Friendly Trees. 


Illustrated. 4to, cloth, pp. 126. 16 plates. 
— Lutterworth Press, (1934). 8s. 6d. 


by the author, and there are numerous line 

CuHILpREN’s Questions. The Parents’ Book 
of Answers. Extracted from The Parents’ 
Book. Edited by Rita Strauss. 8vo, cloth. 
Illus. pp. 400. London, Nelson, (1934). 
38. 6d. net. oe 
An attempt to arrange answers to many 


poe Bl the best 
weet dle book would be on 0 render for chikdeen of al 
ages, each answer leading to the next to preserve 
continuity. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN Lisrary Asso- 
CIATION. May, 1934. 
The Bulletin of the Boégton 


Service, 1934-1934, and Summer Session, 


to A 17th, 1934. 

pecan (ag Coorg) Revolte und Revolu- 
tion Der Weg zur Freiheit. Carlsbad, 

ia Publishing Co., 1934. 18. 5d. 

Der FasCHISMUS UND DIE 

U des Deutschen Geistes. Carlsbad, 

blishing Co., 1934. 1s. sd. 
THe AND Book Worip. May, 


‘1934- 
Tue Lrerary Assocration Recorp. May, 


1934- 






























“> ote hee 












May, 











Tus Lrsrary Assistant. May and June, 1934. 

Te Lrerary Journat. May 1& and 15th, 
1934- 

Mrratpa (Maria) Les Bibliotheques D’Hos- 
pital a Catalunya. Barcelona, 1934. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE Fiast Aut-InpiA Lip- 
RARY CONFERENCE. 1933. 

Sr. Louis Pusnic Lrprary MonrHiy BuLze- 
tmN. March-April, 1934. 

Wison Buuierty For LiprariAns. May- 
June, 1934. 

Wuyr Go To Cuurcn? By a London Jour- 

nalis. With a Preface by Isaac Foot, M.P. 

Cr. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 120. London, 

Lutterworth Press, 1934. 15. net. 


The Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust 


THe Twentieth Annual Report of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust is an ing ency- 
clopedic account of many aétivities for the 


social , 

This is not the lace to comment on the 
benevolence which with rural 
ment, vi halls, ing fields, adult 
educatio beige Pagans ony he films, and 
the other interests of the report, although we 
are, as individuals, deeply interested in the 
excellent and fruitful work done. The library 
policy of the Trustees must always be our 
first interest. During the year £8,375 was 
given to municipal libraries for book pur- 
chases, as it is well known that the Trustees 
no longer give grants for municipal build- 
ings; and {£28,676 was granted for county 
library purposes of various kinds, and this, 
of course, has included buildings, as, for 
example, the little new library at Friern Barnet. 
The report points out the heavy responsi- 
bility lying upon the Library Association, 
seeing that there is no central government 
a te ices Brose atinee eet and this 
is a justification of the grants that have been 
edema when a ep 0% 
That state , however, appear 
in the eyes of the Trustees to be the real solu- 
tion of the question of how to get a really 
unified national library service. On this 
text, much might be said on the desirability 
of keeping the libraries free in the hands of 
of separate communities, on the of 
Government inspection, on the i 
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In the Press 


THE APPROACH 10 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


By HENRY A. SHARP, F.L.A. 
Librarian 
Croydon ic Libraries 
With an Introduction by 
H. M. TOMLINSON 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth 
pp. 224: Frontis. 
7s.6d. net. 


Send for Prospectus 


GRAFTON & CO. 
Coptic House, 51 Great Russell St. 
London, W.C.1 














fe at eee eee cee 
source, and many other things. , how- 
ever, would not, in our view, invalidate the 


argument for a state controlling 
all libraries. That seems far away, however, 


development of the regional schemes is not of 
something that has merely been added to the 
libraries ; it has become a vital part of their 
actual or; ion. We have now in nearly 
every part of the country a unified library 
service brought about by will and 
voluntarily. The report interestingly 
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A First Conference 
(JUNE 1—3 AT MARGATE.) 


Nor éée first; but novel for the London and 
Home Counties Branch. About 60 members 
and guests, at Fort Paragon Hotel on the 
Cliftonville front, re-created something of 
the atmosphere of the lamented L.A.A. 
Easter Schools. The Mayor of Margate, with 
a dozen councillors, welcomed us in the 
Town Hall. tain Wright dale Tigh 
spiritedly with the South ters 
bureau. Mr. Salter Davis was deaune oh on 
the relations between libraries and education 
committees, urged mutual eSteem, and glided 
skilfully from controversy to an appeal for 
mofe responsibility in book sele@tion. Mgr. 
Duncan Gray revivified J. D. Brown’s 
Standards for library budgets; this, fortu- 
nately, will be Foes de eR for our further study. 
After lunch and a breathing space, we heard 
Mr. Sandry on bt so, education, who 
again pleaded for mutual tolerance, would 
don the L.A. Elementary Examination, 
and substitute examinations on the necessary 
library subjeéts in increasing Stages of diffi- 
culty: a sound notion. After dinner, the 
Annual General Meeting s that more 
candidates should come forward for the 
Branch Council. Mr. F. M, Gardner made 
his debut with an earnest paper on registra- 
tion which was per more on “ how to 
introduce the new r.” His most drastic 
suggestion (which he feared himself) was to 
give up the use of application vouchers, have 
only tickets, and hold them at the library. 
I think it might work. The late hours on 
Sunday were occupied with by we. 
Pollitt on the library in the town 
Mr. O’Leary on the library in the new a 
where the former stressed the need to provide 
mainly for the humanities, and the latter for 
temporary experimental libraries to serve until 
the needs of the town emerged. 

There were no official social meetings 
and there was no time for them; but the 
Corporation thoughtfully provided us with 
a “honeymoon pass” to many amenities ; 
the weather was good, but ; and, what 
should have received note earlier, the dis- 
cussions were taken up sharply and well- 
sustained. Mr. J. E. Walker presided admir- 
ably, except at the last session when Mr. J. D. 


- 





Stewart was a popular deputy. I doubted % 
the necessity for this conference, but, having ~ 
regard to its numerical limits, it was a success ; 
and Mr. Hunt, the honorary secretary, is to be 
congratulated. 


W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 


Irish Library Conference 


GALWAY, MAY, 1934. 


and representative number of librarians 
gto tes from all parts of Ireland. 


After the official reception Mr. J, J. 
O’Neill, Librarian, University College, Dublin 
and President of the Library Association 

Ireland, delivered his inaugural i 5 
course of which he thanked the President of 


ris: hia aks bk beacle 4 
the conference was carried through with we 
University College, Galway, presided. Miss” 
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On Sunday, the zoth, no formal meetings 
of the conference were held and a number of 
the delegates took part in an enjoyable excur- 
sion through Connemara. 

On Monday, the 21St, the morning session 
was presided over by Mr. J. Boland, M.A., 
Galway. Mr. I. C. M. Flynn, Secretary of the 
Galway County Council, read an instruétive 

on “ Municipal and County Library 
inance.” This was followed by one read by 
Miss Christian Keogh, Librarian, Irish Central 
Library for Students, Dublin, on “ Co-opera- 
tion in Li Practice.” Mr. T. Derrig, 
Minister pag berm who attended during 
the reading of Miss Keogh’s paper, paid a 
Striking tribute to the work done by the public 
libraries and acknowledged his indebtedness 
to the Irish Central Library for Students. 

In the afternoon Dr. Howley presided, 
and a paper was read by Mr. James Barry, 
Librarian, Dublin, and editor As Leabbarlann, 
on “The Place of Fiion in the Public 
Library,” and Miss Nora Connolly, Librarian, 
Wexford, read the final of the conference 
on “ The Future Development of the County 
Library.” 

On the evening of the 21$t the Conference 
Dinner was given at the Royal Hotel and a 


large attendance of guests and took 
part in a sete ee funtion. ing the 
dinner Mr. J. T. W. Kenny, President of the 


Irish Tourists Association, delivered an address 
on libraries and travel. 
On May 22nd the annual general i 

of the Library Association of Ireland was 

in the University . The President, 
copa 5 O'Neill, ptesided over a large meet- 
ing matters arising out of the conference 
proceedings were discussed. It was arranged 





that the next annual conference be held in 
Dublin. The last meeting of the conference 
ended with the passing of cordial votes of 
thanks to all who had assisted the Association 
in ‘organising and carrying through a most 
successful re-union of library workers and 
sympathisers in Ireland. 
James Barry, 
Hon, See. L.A. 


Regional Library Service 
NORTH-WESTERN. AREA. 


A erase ¢0 Rena Serene 
the question of the establishment of a Regional 
Library Service for the North Western Area 
was held at Manchester on Wednesday, May 
16th. About 120 delegates, representing the 
78 authorities in the area, attended. 

Mr. C. Nowell, F.L.A. (Chief Librarian, 
Manchester) outlined the scheme, pointing 
out that the North Western Area was one of the 
last distri€ts to take aétion in this regard, six 
distri&s having already established systems. 
The work of inter-library lending would be 
commenced immediately the scheme came into 
operation, and a Union Catalogue of the 
participating libraries would be compiled. 
In the event of the adoption of the scheme, all 
future requests for books would be sent to the 
Bureau instead of to the N.C.L., and in this 
way it was hoped that a considerable saving 
in time would be effe&ted. As former chair- 
man of the Midland Regional Library Scheme, 
Mr. Nowell strongly advised the adoption of 
the Report, and announced that the Man- 
chester Libraries Committee had agreed to the 
su ion that the Bureau should be pro- 
vided with accommodation at the New Central 
Library in Manchester. It was also reported 
that the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees 
had offered the sum of {£2,000 towards the 
cost of compiling a Union Catalogue. 

Mr. Potti (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) ex- 

i Eastern Counties 
two libraries had so far not co-operated 

in the scheme. 9 cent. of the books which 
had been ied for had been supplied, and 
the work of the National Central Library had 
thereby been considerably relieved, enabling 
the latter library to concentrate on the more 
expensive books. In fa& the average cost 
of the books purchased by the N.C.L. had 
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increased from 14s. 9d. to 19s. 1d. The 

ing of books was not confined to the 
smaller libraries. There had been an aston- 
Sueae Baap incue in the demand for 
books, ils the aftangements with local 
carriers had enabled inter-loaning to be 
effeGted more cheaply. Added to this, the 
libraries in the area were losing their former 
sense of isolation. 

Mr. Harry Parr, F.L.A. (Cardiff) outlined 
the work during the last two years of the 
Glamorgan | Monmouthshire Regi 
Service, and said that nearly half the 
700,000 books in the area had been catalogued. 
The Regional Library had been the means of 
showing the participating libraries many of 
their defe&s. After a number of questions 
had been answered, and the fullest support 
of the County had been extended, it was 
unanimously agreed to adopt the scheme, and 
the sub-committee which drawn up the 

rt was appointed the Interim Committee 

the Region Library for the North Western 
Area. The cordial thanks of the Conference 
were accorded the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust for their us offer, and to the Lord 


Mayor of Manchester for the privilege of 
meeting in his room. The 1% was 
recommended as the suitable date for the 
commencement of the scheme. 


Correspondence 


The Editor, Tae Lrprary Wor.p. 
May, 1934. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT CHILDREN’S 

LIBRARIES. 

Sir,—Mr. Francis Yarker, in an article 
in a recent number of THe Liprary Worxp, 
reviews a Gigs. eomennnen I made to the 
voluminous li written by librarians 
about Children’s Libraries, which appeared 
in the same journal a year ago. Since reading 
Mr. Yarker’s impressions and s i 
I have come into contaét—and i&—by 
way of the Library Association Record—with 
the views ‘oe leben Gee ian of 
the City of Leeds Training " 

I trust Mr. Yarker has not denied himsejf 
that pleasure, because, if so, he has, at the same 
of being told exaétly where he and all of hi 
kind—such as myself—" get off.” 
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